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ZL. 

Fair Verse, sweet Verse, most beautiful 
and dear: 

Fair fount, sweet fount, outwelling pure 
and strong: 

Fair stream, sweet stream, in bloomy val- 
ley set, 

What e’er thy name, Arethuse or Castaly— 

Both fount and stream a-song with Doric 
bees, 

Attic, Ionian, only Greek art thou! 


Nay—Canaan’s elder Muse, with solemn 
harp, 
Loved Moses’ 
rose 
Aud lily red of Huleh. Sweet thy springs, 
Kn-rogel and En-gedi, where the kids 
Do play. But most adorable thy stream, 
Sion’s and David's, which Esaias drank, 
Wheu first, obedient to his king’s behest, 
It burst the rock, and filled Siloam’s 
pool. 


fount of Pisgah, and the 


Fair lands of torest, hill, and hidden gorge, 

Yours is the Poet’s, yours is Freedom’s 
soug. 

Peaks, ridges, valleys, 
with trees, 

Cedars and pines bent down with drifted 


swales once clad 


suow, 

Gray olive, most diverse, most human- 

, like 

Of trees; fresh, graceful, rampant, rugged, 
gnarled: 


Mast trees, oak, beech and chestnut; pop- 
lars slim, 

And osier withes that love the river bed, 

Your streams are quenched, yeur mount- 
ains shorn and dry: . 

Goats browsethe scanty herbage, parched 
and brown: 

Filed is your Muse to other wooded hills. 


Where were thy founts, 
where thy streams 
And forests, vanished 
Sippara 
Antediluvian, and where, Erech blest, 
Thy bubbling brooks, thy Muse’s haunted 
glades ? 
Lands of flat marsh and yearly overflow; 
Lands of great water-birds, heron, and 
stork, 
And ibis; lands of wallowing water-beasts, 
The river-borse and crocotile; your soil 


hoar Mempbis? 


Thebes ’ where, 


Oozed with the miry tread of plowing 
beasts, 

Your level mud was banked in annual 
plats, 

Your rills were pumped with daily toil, and 
turned 


This way and that, to do their daily task; 

Your woods were serried leagues of weary 
palms, 

Least human, most monotonuus of trees, 


Palling the eye with one unaltering 
curve, 

And daily with their turbid portion 
fed. 


Scant space for Muse’s foot to trip upon 


The sluice-way’s bank! O Liberty, O 
Song! 

The hills, the groves, the founts, the glades 
are thie! 


From thy bared hills, dead Greece, dead 


To thy fresh woods and waters, Italy, 

The Muses fled, young Italy, and were 

At home: young Italy of classic ode 

And ep*c; still, thou younger Italy, 
New-born to art, Greek born a second 
time, 

When he who bore his Beatrice to top 


Of Heaven, and he who sang his Laura’s 
fame 

Tothe earth’s end, and they who, later, 
told 

Orlando’s rage, and Soldan slain, and 
Christ 


Set on his throne upon the holy hill, 
Broidered the cross upon the Muse’s robe. 


Ye streams that fall between the castled 
cliffs 

Into the Rhine, ye too, are wed to song; 
And fields of joust, Provence and Nor- 
mandy, 

And the gay vineyards and brave homes of 
France. 


But thou art dearest, thou fair British isle, 
Dearest to us, and dearest to the Muse. 
Land of great charters, parliaments and 
laws, 

Land whose free tongue has ne’er the in- 
vader sued, 

Land that feared not to bring its tyrant 
king 

Before his peers, and do the court’s decree; 
Blest land of freedom, justice, right and 
song, 

Greener than all lands are thy 
swards, 

Full flow thy becks and burns, and clear 
thy lakes, 

Faller of music of the elder bards, 

And every sunny glade is flecked with 
song. 

Jocund and gay, beguiling all the road 


rain-fed 


With love-tale and with homily, the 
Knight 

And Nun and Parson, sang their pilgrim- 
age; 


The April daisy winked as fell their tears; 

Their laughter vexed the wide-eyed pim- 
pernel. 

Masterful Avon! king of streams art thou 

Where every stream is royal. Tweed and 
Ayr, 

And Cam and Dee, Severn, and every lake 

Is home of poet. England loved, to all 

The world thou sing’st; who will not sing of 
thee ? 

Run soft, sweet Thames, in an unending 
song! 


Come hither, Muse, rest on our Western 
shore; 

The sea is narrow, and the time is come. 

Heart, home and freedom, and thine Eng- 
lish tongue 

Have builded here. 
and love. 

What shady nook, what sunlit stream is 
yon, 

But we have sunnier, shadier ? 
lands, 

And greener woods and songs of peace are 
here. 


Thou shalt have room 


Younger 


Hear’st thou the thunder rumbling in the 
East ? 
Seest thou a milion Cossacks hid behind 
Silesian ramparts, and a million more 
Waiting to leap the Balkans? Roses red, 
Mile upon mile, scent thy free, virgin air 
Bulgaria; but rarer and more sweet 
The freedom pulsing in thy young, red 
blood 
Than the distillment of the rose leaves 
plucked 
Ere sunrise, in thy gardens, by the maids! 
But maids and roses and thy gallant sons 
Wait the dread Russian. Austria’s million 
men 
Guard the frontier; and Humbert arms his 
fleet. 
And while the Pfarrer reads the Ninetieth 
Psalm 





Palestine, 


Bismarck leans, listening for the word of 
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war, 

And Germany and France. shall leap to 
arms. 

O Europe, camp of soldiers, camp of slaves! 
Thy men are reared for slaughter, and thy 


maids 

For tears. Thy wheat-fields are no longer 
blue 

With peaceful corn-flower, but with poppy 
red— 

The blood-red poppy with its death-black 
heart. 

Come hither, men, to our free Western 
land! 

Come hither, Muse, to our fair realm of 
peace! 


Wild forests wait thee here. The Northern 

pine 

Stands twin to the huge hemlock’s un- 

trimmed trunk. 

Beneath, the unhindered foot walks the 

deep moss, 

Softer than snow-fall, greener than the sea ; 

Blue-green, gray-green, green of the purest 

hue, 

Save where the black stems of the ebony 

fern 

Shoot from the ledge, and on a fallen log 

The rosy twin-flower lifts its threaded 

stems 

Above the matted snowberry’s fragrant 

vines. 

A group of lady birches, maiden pure, 

Shadow their white limbs with their waving 

hair; 

Beyond the pine, a 

lake. 

How can | tell the woodland ecstasies 

These eyes have seen? But ours are hills 

where crowns 

Of royal fern, magnificent, outspread, 

Lie scattered undern-ath the chestnut 
shades; 

Ours are wide views of vale from mountain 
hight; 

Adown the cliff flashes the silver spray; 

*’Neath the magnolia and the tulip tree 

Clumps of mad laurel, tumbling on the 
bank, 

Empty their purple wonders in the stream. 

Every del.ght of sky, and wood, and lake, 

Upland and lowland, fount and waterfall, 

Unhackneyed, wild and free, is here; fit 
haunt 

And home is here for the tired Muse; fit 
rest 

From weary sighipgs and from unblest war. 

Come hither, Muse, come hither, Muse, and 
dwell! 


deer drinks at the 


But thou hast come; nay, more, have I not 
heard 

Upon the Charles’s bank tby reed set sad 

To tell the Acadian wo? or, sbrilling clear 

The call ot freedom, while the Merrimack 

Sent back a note of truth and right and 
God? 


Wert thou uncertain of thy wélcome here? 
Didst thou not know a thousand hills and 
rills 
Were asking for thee? Hudson’s Palisades 
Repeat the call, and from the Southern 
slope 
I know thou heard’st a hungry heart cry out 
In a brave agony; and thou didst come 
And with his flute didst tune thy comrade 
reed 
Beside the Chattahoochee and the Marsh. 
And thou shalt dwell with us. What wilt 
thou have? 
What dost thou love? 
field; 
Free running water brooks through the 
wild woods; 
Hills springing into mouptainss ice-capped 
peaks 
That melt in rivers; Nature’s plenitude 
Of space and life; souls pure as snowflakes, 
warm 


Reaches of sky and 





Over the corpse of the gray Emperor, 





Freedom, and law, and learning? Ask thy 
will, 
But come, and sing thy songs in all our land! 


IT. 


Fair Verse, sweet Verse, most beautiful and 
dear! 
Why fair? why sweet? how dear and beau- 
tiful? 
What is thy lineage? of what parents born? 
Whence came the beauty that we love in 
thee, 


God made thee fellow of the morningstars, 
Wrought from the essence of His Trinity, 
Wrought, primal pattern of His choicest 
works, 

The quintessential of all sweetest things. 
Out of Himself thine all; nothing else- 
whence, 

Nothing diverse, repugnant, misallied; 
God’s beauty, and the beauty of His works, 
Nothing but beauty, beauty wide and high; 
Naught else thou art, naught else canst 
thou receive, 

As the moth’s tongue sucks but the honey- 
tube, 


The sky gave thee its | eauty and its depth, 
Its aspirations and its sanctities, 

Its wonder, its infinity, its stars; 

They are thy sister galaxies of song, 
Constant, and lofty and forever pure, 


But oh! the colors purfled on thy vest, 

Fair Verse! the lucent blue of the moist air 

After a shower, the piercing radiancies 

That rest along the levels of the west; 

Th’ horizon’s fire-gold, breaking into bands 

Of softer gold above, and ‘nilaer fire, 

Until they melt into the purple east! 

And oh ! the consort of the rainbow tints 

Embroidered there, passions and hopes and 
loves 

Fashioned in fittest harmony of tiowers 

And streams and stars, all picture and all 
soul ! 


Havel not loved, dear Verse, the tinkling 
dance 
Of thy sweet feet? What master taught 
thy steps ? ; 
*Twas the tree winds, the liberty of the 
clouds, 
The balance of successive day and night, 
The patter of the 1ain, the gay brvok’s rush, 
‘he waxing aud the wauing of the moon, 
‘ny feet are steauy as the siately stars, 
‘Lhuu hast the rhythm of the beating sea; 
Anon, thy steps, iuwove with dettest art, 
‘Trip the quick graces of the intricate dance; 
Thou wanaeiest in aud out the vagrant ode 
Mingling in measured motion, swift or 
slow, i 
Th’ alternate steppings of a double star, 
The tripie cadence ot a tlower ae luce. 


Out of a cavern on Parnassus’ side, 


Flows Castaly; and with the fiood out- 
blown 

From its deep heart of ice, the mountain’s 
breath 


Tempers the ardor of the Delphian vale. 
Beside the stream from the black mold 
up-springs 
Narcissus, roved in 
crowned. 

Long ranks of crocus, humble servitors, 

But clad in purple, mark his downcast face. 

The sward, moist from the flood, is pied 
with flowers, 

Lily and vetch, lupine and melilot, 

The hyacinth, cowslip, and gay marigold, 

While on the border of the copse, sweet 
herbs, 

Anise and thyme, breathe incense to the 
bay 

And myrtle. Here thy home, fair Muse! 
How soft 

Thy step falls on the grass whose morning 
drops 

Bedew thy feet! The blossoms bend ‘but 


show, with ruby 





As sunshine: heart of hope, the kiss of peace; 


break 
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Not, and thy fingers pluck the eglantine, 

The privet and the bilberry ; or frame 

A rustic whistle from a fresh-cut reed. 

Here is thy home, dear Muse, fed on these 
airs; 

The hills, the founts, the woods, the sky are 
thine ! 


But who are these ? A company of youth 
Upon a tesseled pavement in a court, 
Under a marble statue of a muse, 
Strew hot-house flowers before a 
fount 
Drawn from a faucet in a rockery. 
With mutual admiration they repeat 
Their bric-a-brackery of rococo verse, 
Their versicles and icicles of song! 


mimic 


What know ye, verse -wrights, of the Poet’s 
art? 

What noble parsion or what holy heat 

Is stirred to frenzy when your eyes admire 

The peacock feathers on a frescoed wall, 

Or painted posies on a lady’s fan? 


Are these thine only bards, young age, whose 
eyes 

Are blind to Heaven and 
whose blood 

Is water, and not wine; unskilled in notes 

Of liberty, and holy love of land, 

And man, and all things beautiful; deep 
skilled 

To burnish wit in measured feet, to wind 

A weary labyrinth of labored rhymes, 

And cipher verses on an abacus? 


heart of man; 


Are these thy poets, age of trusts and rings, 

Of stolen wealth and Senate millionaires? 

These who have only seen the 
Muse, 

And never felt her life? Why, tell me—but 

Ye know not—did the tuneful Nine attend 

Great Phoebus, god of the all-kindling sun? 

Ye never learned at Thespian festival 

How bubbling Hippocreneanswered the foot 

Of Pegasus, nor how the Delian god, 

Apollo, god of poets and the lyre, 

Father of healing, speaker of oracles, 

Strangled the Python and the Sminthiau 
plague. 

Nor would ye care to see him come again 

With lyre and knife to flay the Marsyan 
sham! 

Ye elder seers, surviving, gray with love 

Of fellow-man, and beauty’s sanctities, 

Delay your flight, Browning and Tennyson, 

Lowell and Whittier, till these ears shall 
hear 

Some higher note that might call back our 
dead, 

And teach us to despise mechanic bards 

Expert to solder silver filigree, 

To carve out verse to order and for pay, 

Product anid purchase of the magazine. 


chiseled 


Less banned thav these 
most curst— 


nay, curseder and 


Yon herd of obscene beasts whose hoofs in- 


vade 
The Muse’s sacred seat. The tuskéd boar 
Black, huge, and insolent, snuffs the 


scented air. 
It must be so—he lovcs the watered vale, 


With a swine’s love, and every flower that 
grows, 
And root and muck with a promiscuous 


love. 
This plant is moly, and he swallows it; 
This asphodel, and still he swallows it; 
And this is mud, and still he swallows it. 
So with his snout he turns the flowery sod, 
And tramples beauty, fragrance, in one 
mire. 
Why not? If flowers are 
from which 
They grow—dew, snow, grass, slime, fra- 
grance and stench, 
Mad, each and all, equal, indifferent- 
Then good is evil, and theswine is Muse! 
Out of the mud grow flowers; flowers are 
not mud, 


but gay mud 


And out of lust, grew love; love is not lust. 

Men are not brutes. By high development 

From matter, spirit, and 
soul. 

All fair is kindred, sky and soul and flow- 
ers; 

All foul is kin, disgrace avd lust and filth. 

Who sings the miss of virtue, kiss of sin, 

Unknowing truth, and beauty and the 


from sense the 


good, 
Mumbles sowthistles on a clover bank, 
Tramples the valley of the sacred Muse, 
Makes it the filthy run of unclean swine, 
And bids her follow Priap’s satyr train, 
Instead of Phoebus and chaste Artemis. 


Fair Verse, sweet Verse, most beautiful and 
dear, 

Show us thy seat and be at home with us. 

Thy vale is sacred: we will worship thee 

With hymns and odes and silver madri- 
gals; 

With amaranth garlands will we strew thy 
steps, 

And thou sha!t sing us to the holy stars! 





THE FAMILY MONOPOLY. 


BY PROF. WILLIAM G. SUMNER. 





‘In the current discussions about prop- 
erty, rights and social relations, it is very 
rare to see any appreciation manifested 
of the connection between the family and 
property. Yet thisconnection lies at the 
root of the whole matter. The grandest and 
most powerful monopoly in the world isthe 
family, in its monogamic form. We have 
sects which have perceived this and made 
it an object of their agitation. They are 
not large, and, for obvious reasons, they 
are regarded with suspicion and abhor- 
rence by respectable people; but it is un- 
deniable that when they inveigh against 
monogamic marriage as monopoly, and 
against the monogamic family as the hot- 
bed of selfishness, they have facts to sup- 
port their position which are as true and 
as much to the point as any of the current 
denunciations of monopoly and _ selfish- 
ness in reference to capital and the in- 
dustrial system. 

I beg the reader to note carefully the 
form and limits of the statement which I 
have just made. The parallel which I af- 
firm is not rhetorical, it isin the essence 
of the facts. When I say that one set of 
assertions are as well grounded as the 
other, the force and point of the assertion 
lie in the ‘‘just as much as.” Both are 
correct to the facts ina certain measure 
and way; both arefallaciousas they are 
ordinarily asserted and employed. It isnot 
easy to deal with the matter from the 
side of the family within the proper restric- 
tions, but the necessity of better popular 
understanding of the general subjectis so 
great that I am compelled to try it. 

Speaking from the standpoint of social 
science, I hold monogamy to be the great- 
est step in the history of civilization. 
This opinion is, it is true, treated by some 
sociologists with ridicule. I, however, 
make bold to hold it and to believe that 
the present generation is not more false 
to its interests inany other respect than 
in its inadequate and distorted conception 
of what the monogamic family yet needs 
in the way of perfection and sanctity. I 
use the last term also with distinct inten- 
tion, meaning thereby that religion has 
no higher function, in modern society, 
than to maintain allits institutional ef- 
fect on marriage and the family. 

The specific influence of the family is 
exerted on women and on children. The 
monogamic wife is the only wife who 
shares the life of her husband. Some 
other kinds of wives are greater than 
their husbands, and some are lower. The 
monogamic wife alone can have an inde- 
pendent and co-ordinate sphere, on an 
equal footing with her husband, yet dif- 
ferent from his sphere. 

The children of a monogamic marriage 
alone have that home life, that atmos- 
phere of affection and care,which produces 
the best human beings. They alone get 
true education; for it does not come from 
books and schools, it comes from tireless 
watching, patient training, persistent re- 
straint and encouragement, at the fire- 
side and at all moments of life, weaving 
a tissue of unconscious habit into the fiber 
of the life of the future men and women. 

This is, undoubtedly, an ideal, but it is 
not an ideal which floats in the air asa 
poetic vision alone. It is realized often 
enough and sufficiently in our observation 
for us to know that it can be, and is, 

Monogamic marriage, however, is a 
great monopoly. It 1s grand and noble 
for those who get into it, but like other 
monopolies, it wins an advantage for 
those who are included at the cost of de- 
pression to those who are excluded; and 
millions, of course, in trying to attain to 
the hights of a monogamic marriage, 
fail. If they fall, they fall far lower than 
they would be under lower forms of mar- 
riage. The children of a monogamic 
family have a far better chance than 
those of any other form of the family, 
provided the monogamic family realizes 
approximately its own theory; but it is 
not impossible that the children reared in 
a Turkish harem may have a happier fate 
than the children of a monogamic house- 
hold in which the parents quarrel or are 
divorced. 


The monogamic family evidently owes 





its strength and value, then, to the fact 
that it constitutes a close and solid unit 
with greater internal cohesion than any 
other form of the family, and more com- 
plete severance externally from every 
other unit. Its exclusiveness is of its 
essence. It exerts an intenser educating 
power on its members on account of its 
distinctness and comparative isolation. 
Accordingly any form of communal life, 
any higher development of social rela- 
tions, as in hotel life in this country, or 
in the case of fashionable life, where the 
attention of the parents is occupied out- 
side of the family, causes th family life, 
the domestic influences, and the family 
education to suffer. 

The people who, just now, are capti- 
vated by any ‘‘altruistic” notion cannot 
decide whether the family isto be included 
in the sphere of the selfish or the al- 
truistic. Their quandary has its good 
causes in the facts of the case. The selfish 
and the altruistic sentiments are inextri- 
cably interwoven, and their interlacings or 
common ground lie in the family sphere; 
but the family institution, the isolated 
family group, asa unit, sharply severed 
and highly and distinctly developed 
against all other family units, is, in fact, 
the hot-bed of those sentiments which are 
denounced as selfish—above all such of 
them as are connected with social rank 
and property. 

The facts are open to the observation 
of all. ““A man who has wife and children 
has given pledges to fortune.” If you 
intensify his family affection, you will in 
the same degree absorb his energies in the 
determination to redeem those pledges. 
If, therefore, the growth of social institu- 
tions is in the direction of monogamy, if 
we thereby win a better position for 
women and a better edueation for chil- 
dren, we also intensify a man’s feeling of 
cohesion with his own wife and his own 
children, aside fromand against all the 
world; and his and their interests, while 
more absolutely identified with each 
other, are set in more complete indiffer- 
ence or more pronounced antagonism, to 
those of other people than under any other 
social arrangement. This consequence is 
inevitable and it plainly exists. The sen- 
timents which are nowadays jumbled 
tugether under the head of ‘individual- 
ism,” in accordance with the general con- 
fusicn and looseness with which all these 
matters are treated, are, in fact, products 
of this family sentiment. 

The selfishest man in the world will 
pour out his money like water on his 
children. A man who fights all the world 
with pitiless energy in the industrial con- 
flict, will show himself benevolent to his 
family. Ii is for them that he fights. A 
man of fifty, alone in the world, might 
feel indifferent about the accumulation of 
wealth, or look with comparative indiffer- 
ence upon the danger of monetary loss, 
but a similar man, with a family depend- 
ent upon him, is eager to win wealth, 
or is overwhelmed by anxiety at the dan- 
ger of loss. It is not for themselves that 
men in middle life work. It is for wives 
and children. 

I, therefore, agree perfectly with the 
socialists as to the facts of the casé. They 
nave always recognized the fact that 
property and the family are inextricably 
interwoven with each other from their 
very. roots in the remotest origin of 
civilization. The more logical they are 
the more fearlessly they follow out this 
fact, and attack the family in order to 
succeed in their attack on property. It is 
to be conceded to them, at least, that 
they can see facts and estimate their 
significance, while the sentimentalists 
and semi-socialists only muddle every- 
thing. The issue is a plain one, and one 
which admits of no compromise what- 
ever. Property and the family stand or 
fall together. We must either maintain 
them both with the individualists, or 
overthrow them both with the socialists. 

The people who talk about rooting out 
monopoly will never succeed in their 
undertaking until they root out that 
family monopoly which alone givessignifi- 
cance to all the others. It may be that in 
some abstract sense the earth was given 
to all mankind. What I want is a piece 
of it with which to support my family. 


When I get it (which I must do by goin 
on until I find unoccupied land, or by 
peaceful contract with some one already 
hclding a monopoly, unless I Propose to 
kill a mdnopolist family in order to put 
mine inits place) I shall want it asa 
monopoly, that is, I shall want to be sure 
that my children and not any other man’s 
will eat the crop. There will, therefore. 
be ‘‘ private property in land” there and | 
shall have no need of the ‘ State,” unless 
the state means simply that my neighbors 
will join with me in a mutual assurance 
that we can each guarantee the existence 
of our families by the monopoly of our 
land. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


GOSSIP IN A LIBRARY. 
THE DUKE OF RUTLAND’S POEMS 
BY EDMUND GOSSE. 











ENGLAND’s TRUST AND OTHER 
LORD JOHN MANNERS. 


POEMs. 
Rivingtons. 1841. 

My newspaper informe: me this morn- 
ing that Lord John Manners took his seat 
last night, in the Upper House, as the 
Duke of Rutland. These little remantic 
surprises are denied to Americans, who 
do not find that old friends get new 
names, which are very old names, in the 
course of avnight. My readers will never 
have to grow accustomed to speaking of 
Mr. Lowell as the Earl of Mount Auburn, 
and I firmly believe that Mr. Howells 
would consider it a chastisement to be 
hopelessly ennobled. But my thoughts 
went wandering back at my breakfast fo- 
day to those far-away times, the fresh 
memory of which was still reverberating 
about my childhood, when the last new 
Duke was an ardent and ingenuous young 
patriot, who never dreamed of being a 
peer, and who hoped to refashion his coun- 
try to the harp of Amphion. SoI turned, 
with assuredly no feeling of disrespect, to 
that corner of my library where the 
pechés de jeunesse stand—the little books 
of early verses which the respectable au- 
thors of the same would destroy if they 
could—and I took down ‘ England’s 
Trust.” 

Fifty years ago a group of young men, 
all of them fresh from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, most of them more or less born in 
the purple of good fainilies, banded them- 
selves together to create a sort of aristo- 
cratic democracy. ‘They called them- 
selves **‘ Young England,” and the chron- 
icle of them—is it not patent to all men in 
the pages of Disraeli’s ‘Coningsby ”? The 
hero of that novel was a portrait of the 
leader of the group, the Hon. George 
Percy Sydney Smythe, to whom also the 
poems now before us were dedicated ina 
warm inscription. The Sidonia of the 
story was douhtless only echoing what 
Smythe had laid down as a dogma when 
he said: ** Manisonly truly great when he 
acts from the passions, never irresistible 
but when he appeals to the imagination.” 
It was the theory of Young England that 
the historic memory must be awakened 
in the lower classes; that utilitarianism 
was sapping the very vitals of society, and 
that ballads and May-poles and quaint 
festivities and processions of a_ loyal 
peasantry were the proper things for 
politicians toencourage. It was all very 
young, and of course it,came to nothing. 
But I do not know that the Primrose 
League is any improvement upon it, and 
I fancy that when the Duke of Rutland 
looks back across the half-century ke sees 
something to smile at, but nothing to 
blush for. 

One of the notions that Young Eng- 
land had got hold of was that famous 
saying of Fletcher of Saltoun about mak- 
ing the ballads of a people. So they all 
sot themselves verse-making, and a quaint 
little collection of books 1t was that they 
produced, all smelling alike at this time 
of day, with a faint, faded perfume of the 
hay-stack, countrified and wild. Mr 
Smythe, who presently became Lord 
Strangford and one of the wittiest of Sat- 
urday Reviewers, only to die bitterly Ja- 
mented at the age of forty, wrote ‘“His- 
toric Fancies.” Mr. Faber, then a fellow 
of University College, Oxford, and after- 
ward a leading spirit among English 
Yatholics, published ‘The Cherwell Wa- 
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discreet volume came the poems of Lord 
John Manners. 
When ‘“‘England’s Trust” appeered, its 
author had just left Cambridge. Almost 
immediately afterward, it was decided 
that Young England ought to be repre- 
sented in Parliament, where its Utopian 
chivalries,it was believed ,needed only to be 
heard to prevail. Accordingly Lord John 
Manners presented himself, in June 1841, 
as one of the Conservative candidates for 
the borough of Newark. He was elected 
and so was the other Tory candidate, a 
man already distinguished, and at pres- 
ent known to the entire world as Mr. W. 
E. Gladstone. On the hustings, Lord 
John Manners was a good deal heckled, 
and in particular he was teased excessive- 
ly about a certain couplet in *‘England’s 
Trust.” Lamnot going to repeat that 
couplet here, for after nearly half a cen- 
tury the Duke of Rutland has a right to 
be forgiven that extraordinary indiscre- 
tion. If any of my readers turn to the 
volume for themselves, which, of course, 
I have no power to prevent their doing, 
they will probably exclaim: ‘Was it the 
Duke of Rutland who wrote that ?” for if 
frequency of quotation is the hall-mark 
of popularity, his Grace must be one of 
the most popular of the living poets. 
There is something exceedingly pathet- 
ic in this little volume. Its weakness as 
verse, for it certainly is weak, has 
nothing ignoble about it, and what is 
weak without being in the least base has 
already a negative distinction. The au- 


truse, equally ready to do his monarch 
service with sword or pen. The Duke of 
Rutland has not quite been a Montrose, 
but he has been something less brilliant 
and much more useful, a faithful servant 
of his country, through an upright and 
laborious life. The youn poet of 1841, 
thrilled by the Tractarian enthusiasm of 
the moment, looked for a return of the 
high festivals of the Church, to a victory 
of faith over all its Paynim foes. ‘‘The 
worst evils,” he writes ‘‘from which we 
are now suffering, have arisen from our 
ignorant contempt or neglect of the rules 
of the Church.” He was full of Newman 
and Pasey, of the great Oxford move- 
ment of 1837, of the wind of fervor blow- 
ing through England from the common- 
room of Oriel. Now all is changed past 
recognition, and with, perhaps, the soli- 
tary exception of Cardinal Newman, pre- 
served in extreme old age, like some 
precious exotic, in his Birmingham clois- 
ter, the Duke of Rutland may look 
through the length and breadth of Eng- 
land without recovering one of those lost 
faces that fed the pure passion of his 
youth, 

The hand which brought the flame from 
Oriel to the Cambridge scholar, was that 
of the Rev. Frederick William Faber, and 
a great mumber of the poems in‘*'Eng- 
land’s Trust” are dedicated to him openly 
orsecretly. Here is a sonnet addressed to 
Faber, which is very pleasant to read: 
* Dear Friend! thou askest meto sing our loves, 

And sing them fain would I; but I do fear 

To mar so soft a theme; a theme that moves 

My heart unto its core. O friend most dear! 
No light request is thine; albeit it proves 
Thy gentleness and love, that do appear 
When absent thus, and in soft looks when 
near. 
Surely, if ever two fond hearts were twined 
In a most holy, mystic knot, so now 

Are ours; not common are the ties that bind 
My soul to thine; a dear Apostle thou, 

Ia young Neophyte that yearns to find 
The sacred truth, and stamp upon his brow 
The Cross, dread sign of his baptismal vow!” 

The Apostle was only twelve months 
older than the Neophyte, who was in his 
twenty-third year, but he was a some- 
wha better as well as stronger poet. 
The ‘* Cherwell Water-Lily” is rather a 
rare book now, and I may perhaps be al- 
lowed to give an example of Faber’s 
style. It is from one of many poems in 
which, wit] something borrowed too con- 
sciously from Wordsworth, who was the 
very Apollo of Young England, there is 
yet a rendering of the beauty and mys- 
tery of Oxford, and of the delicate sylvan 
scenery which surrounds; it, which is 
wholly original: 

“ There is a well, a willow-shaded spot, 
Cool in the noon-tide gleam, 
With rushes nodding in the little stream, 


* Set in thick tufts along the bushy marge 
With big bright eyes of gold; 
And glorious water-plants, like fans, unfold 
Their blossoms strange and large. 


“ That wandering boy, young Hylas, did not find 
Beauties so rich and rare 
Where swallow-wort and pale, 
maiden’s hair 
And dog-grass richly twined. 


bright 


* A sloping bank ran round it like a crown, 
Whereon a purple cloud 
Of dark, wild hyacinths, a fairy crowd, 
Had settled softly down. 


* And dreamy sounds of never-ending bells 

From Oxford’s holy towers 

Came down the stream, and went among the 

flowers, 

And died in little swells.” 

These two extracts give a fair notion of 
the Tractarian poetry, with its purity, its 
idealism, its love of Nature and its unreal 
conception of life. Faber also wrote an 
**England’s Trust,” before Lord Jobn 
Manners published his; and in this he re- 
joices in the passing away of all the old 
sensual confidence, and in the coming of 
a new age of humility and spirituality. 
Alas, it never came! There was a roll in 
the wave of thought, a few beautiful shells 
were thrown up on the shore of literature, 
and then the little eddy of Tractarianism 
was broken and spent and lost in the gen- 
eral progress of mankind. We _ touch 
with reverend pity the volumes without 
which we should scarcely know that 
Young England had ever existed, and we 
refuse to velieve that all the enthusiasm 
and piety and courage of which they are 
the mere ashes, have wholly passed away. 
They have become spread over a wide ex- 
panse of effort, and no one knows who 
has been graciously affeeted by them. 
Whoshall say that some distant echo of 
the Cherwell harp was not sounding in the 
heart of Gordon when he went to his 
African martyrdom? it is her adventur- 
ers, whether of the pen or of the sword, 
that have made England what she is. 
But if every adventurer succeeded, 
where would the adventure be? 

The Duke of Rutland soon repeated his 
first little heroic expedition into the land 
of verses. He published a volume of 
“English Ballads”; but this has not the 
historical interest which makes ‘‘Eng- 
land’s Trust,” a curiosity. He has writ- 
ten about Church Rates, and the Colonies, 
and the Importance of Literature to Men 
of Business, but never again of his rev- 
eries in Neville’s Court or of his deter- 
mination to emulate the virtues of King 
Charles the Martyr. No matter! If all 
our hereditary legislators were so high- 
minded and single-hearted as the new 
Duke of Rutland, the reform of the 
House of Lords would scarcely bea burn- 
ing question. 
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THE CATHOLIC ARCHBISHOPS AND 
THE LABOR QUESTION. 


BY HUGH P. M°ELRONE. 





SOME time about the beginning of June 
an important meeting of Catholic Arch- 
bishops will be held in Baltimore under 
the presidency of Cardinal Gibbons, It 
will have for its object the discussion of the 
new phases of the different labor move- 
ments in this country,so far as they 
come within the scope of the Church’s 
morallaw. Three distinct subjects will 
come under discussion, and each of these 
is not only of vital import to Catholics, 
but also of great interest to the non- 
Catholic citizens of the Republic. A dis- 
tinguished ecclesiastic has consented to 
outline for me the scheme of the con- 
clave, together with the probable course 
and results of the debates. 

When I asked the ecclesiastic in ques- 
tion what authority there was for this 
novel proceeding, since associations had 
hitherto been left to be condemned or 
tolerated in different dioceses very much 
according to the views of the incumbents, 
he took down from a shelf the ‘‘ Acta et 
Decreta Concilii Plenarii Baltimorensis 
Tertii,” and opening the book at page 
143, pointed to the following paragraph, 
which ends the section, ** De Societatibus 
Inhonestis”’: 

“In order to prevent hereafter the con- 
fusion of disciplines which has hitherto 


ful and to the detriment of ecclesiastical 
authority, by reason of the same society 
being condemned in one diocese and toler- 
ated in another, we desire that before any 
ordinary (bishop) condemn a society as fall- 
ing under the head of one of the indicated 
classes, he refer the matter to the Com- 
mission, which we now constitute for the 
special purpose of adjudicating such causes, 
and which shall consist of all the Arch- 
bishops of these provinces. Then, it all do 
not agree in condemning the society so 
tried, recurrence :nust be had to the Holy 
See, so that a certain judgment may be ob- 
tained, and a uniform discipline prevail in 
our provinces.” 

‘* This matter of which the decree so 
deprecatingly speaks,” said my informant, 
‘*has often bad ludicrous illustrations. 
Thus, take the case of the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians. That society, which is 
perfectly innocuous in its aims and 
methods, was once condemned in two or 
three dioceses, at the very time it had a 
bishop for its president! It was to obviate 
such difficulties as these that the Com- 
mission of Archbishops was created. If 
has already held two meetings, chiefly in 
reference to labor organizations, aud it is 
expected that the third one may be de- 
cisive in its results.” 

There will be thirteen Archbishops in 
this council, the same number as in that 
which voted 11 to 2in favor of not con- 
demning the Knights of Labor, as men- 
tioned by Cardinal Gibbons in his report 
to the Pope. Eleven of these Archbishops 
already exist. His Eminence James Car- 
dinal Gibbons, of Baltimore; Mt. Rev. 
John J. Williams, of Boston: Mt. Rev. R. 
A. Feehan, of Chicago; Mt. Rev. Wm. H. 
Elder, of Cincinnati; Mt. Rev. Michael 
Heiss, of Milwaukee; Mt. Rev. M. A. Cor- 
rigan, of New York; Mt. Rev. Wm. H. 
Gross, of Oregon City; Mt. Rev. P. J. 
Ryan, of Philadelphia; Mt. Rev. Peter R. 
Kenrick, of St. Louis; Mt. Rev. Patrick 
R. Riordan, of San Francisco, and Mt. 
Rev. Jobn B. Salpointe, of Santa Fé. Two 
new Archbishops will be added to these, 
the first either in the person of Bishop 
Janssens, of Natchitoches, or of Dr. 
Chapelle, pastor of St. Matthew's, Wash- 
ington, as Archbishop of New Orleans, 
and the second in the person of Bishop 
Ireland, of St. Paul, Minn., whose see 
has been elevated to archiepiscopal rank. 
Both of these new Archbishops will hold 
their titles when the meeting takes place. 
What effect this slight change in the 
composition of the council will have in 
its results remains to be seen. 

The three subjects to be considered are 
the Knights of Labor, the new American 
Federation of Labor,and Dr. McGlynn’s 
Anti-Poverty Society, which latter boasts 
that it is extending all over the country, 
and that it will put a presidential candi- 
date in the field. 

Perbaps the majority of the Knights of 
Labor are Catholics. It is a powerful or- 
ganization, as is well known, and that 
sections of it have abused the strength 
they possess cannot be disputed. Factions 
in it have on occasions forced measures 
on the whole body which were undoubt- 
edly repugnant to the vast majority, but 
which were allowed to pass in order to 
prevent the unpleasant alternative of a 
split. While most of these measures 
have not been of such a character and 
importance as to demand the action of 
the Church authorities, altho even here 
those authorities have experienced a keen 
sympathy with three-fourths of our peo- 
ple who are the patient sufferers in this 
alleged battle between labor and capital, 
others, such as making common cause 
with Socialists, did give good grounds 
for the accusations against the Knights 
which still lie at the bar of the Holy Of- 
fice. It was inthe light of these demon- 
strations that the judges of that tribunal 
read the marked passages of the Knights’ 
Constitution which seemed to have a so- 
cialistic tendency, and which several pre- 
lates deemed it their duty to submit to 
the Holy See. The Holy Office was on 
the point of taking summary action 
when Mr. Powderly heard of the case. 
He met the issue with his accustomed 
vigor. He was extremely fortunate in 
securing the favorable opinion of Cardi- 
nal Gibbons. Onthe eve of the Rich- 








And blue forget-me-not, 


prevailed, to the great scandal of the faith- 


more and held a long interview with the 
Cardinal. The present writer saw the 
Cardinal next day. That prelate ex- 
pressed himself as highly pleased with 
the personality of Mr. Powderly, and 
said the labor leader bad offered to have 
expunged from the Constitution any pas- 
sages which might,in the Cardinal’s judg- 
ment, be repugnant tothe Church. The 
whole Constitution was gone over and 
a good many passages were marked. Mr. 
Powderly was unable to fulfill his prom- 
ises. He did what he could, but the Coun- 
cil, and not he, was the ruler. Then fol- 
lowed more interviews with the Cardinal, 
coupled with extended explanations and 
promises for the future. While on the 
whole rather pleased with Mr. Powderly, 
the Cardinal wassomewhat doubtful about 
Mr. Powderly’s associates. Isawhim on 
many occasions after this and before he 
went to Rome to make his famous report, 
aud [know that, for a long while, he was 
undecided. Any sensible man, calmly 
weighing the issues and carefully consid- 
ering the socialistic import of certain 
planks in the Knights of Labor platform, 
will readily discern the reason of this. 
He expressed his thoughts to me once— 
and I shallendeavor to give his exact 
words: 

‘*We have to tolerate this organization. 
Thousands of Catholics seem wedded to it. 
It is not so bad as others that would take 
its place might be. Certainly Mr. Pow- 
derly promises all we can ask. He offers to 
submit the Constitution to our revision. 
These people may have many wrong views 
and do many wrong things, tho noth- 
ing can be said against their chief object— 
the elevation of the working-men. Of 
course these movements ought to be better 
conducted, ought to have more forbearance, 
and, if I should say so, more Christian char- 
ity. However, it is best not to give them 
the eminence of a condemnation by the 
Church. They will inevitably die out of 
themselves if let alone, and then they will 
be replaced by a genuine movement for the 
moral as well as for the material elevation 
of working-men. I believe in allowing 
American public opinion to have free scope. 
It is sensible, it is wise, it is certain. If it 
cannot prune the evil out of movements, it 
kills them in its silent way.” 

These were the reasons which urged 
Cardinal Gibbons to champion the cause 
of the Knights, both in the council 
which he was deputied to hold, in which 
he induced eleven out of ‘thirteen arch- 
bishops. to take his view, and in his re- 
port to the Holy See, in which he suc- 
ceeded in staying, not in reversing, judg- 
ment. This distinction should be ob- 
served. The Pope in his action of inter- 
fering with the legal procedure of the 
Holy Office, did not sanction the Knights 
of Labor; he simply decided that, weigh- 
ing both sides of the case, sufficient 
proof had not been furnished to call for 
the condemnation of the Knights in the 
United States which the Holy Office had 
visited upon the association in Canada at 
the request of the Canadian prelates. 
That condemnation of the society here 
has been only held in abeyance, and since 
then there have been many things in the 
history of the order—unjustifiable boy- 
cotts, cruel strikes, atrocious intimidation 
of willing workers—which have gone far 
to aid the cause of those who indict the 
Knights before one of the fairest tribu- 
nals on earth. Rome has launched her 
thunders against the unjust exactions of 
capital; shall the unjust and suicidal ex- 
actions of labor go unwhipped ? 

What the results of the Commission’s 
meeting will be are subjects of fair spec- 
ulation. That such a favorable decision 
as that of summer before last will be 
reached is extremely improbable. In my 
interview with the high ecclesiastic to 
whom I haye several times referred, I 
was led to believe that the decision would 
be radically different. A good deal de- 
pends upon the instructions which Arch- 
bishop Ryan, who has deen in Rome sev- 
eral months, brings back with him. It is 
safe to say, however, that if there be any 
fairly presentable grounds for the defense 
of the Knights, théy will not be con- 
demned. The intermediary is favorably 
inclined toward them, for Archbishop 
Ryan has strongly spoken in regard to 
the rights of labor. 
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sion of Archbishops will investigate is the 
American Federation of Labor, of which 
Mr. Gompers is the head. This society 
has a numerous following, altho few 
Catholics appear to belong to it. Most 
likely there will be no difficulty in con- 
demning the principles of this society, if 
my informant is correct, as there is every 
reason to believe he is. Its constitution 
embraces all.the tenets of Communism or 
Fourierism, such as that so earnestly but 
vainly preached by Horace Greeley, 
through the medium of his powerful news- 
paper, for some ten years before the war. 
Its doctrines failed to take hold of the 
American people then, and they will fail 
to-day. 

‘The healthiness of our public opin- 
ion,” said the distinguished ecclesiastic 
with whom I conversed, ‘‘is something 
astonishing. It is surcharged time and 
again with the feverish dreams of the Old 
World, but it throws them off in a brief 
period, and seems all the stronger for the 
dose. Americans are too independent to 
submit to the bonds of Communism.” 

The third question to be considered by 
this Archiepiscopal Commission touches 
New York City more closely and exclu- 
sively than do the others. Dr. McGlynn 
is no longer a Catholic, properly speak- 
ing, He has cut loose entirely from that 
Church by refusing to obey the behests 
of his superiors. He figures now simply 
as the head of a political society or party. 
The only principle enunciated by this 
party or by its head is that of the single 
land tax put forth by Henry George. 
However economically false there is noth- 
ing morally wrong in this idea. States 
havea right to levy what taxes are nec- 
essary, and in such a manner as they 
deem expedient. It taxes some articles, 
it exempts others. Many things may 
modify the principle of taxation, but its 
basic idea is to collect taxes on the easi- 
est attainable property, and to leave the 
intangible and fluctuating alone. With 
this principle in view it becomes matter 
of fair debate as to whether or no the 
Georgeite single land tax theory is the 
best plan of raising the revenues needed 
for the Government. It liesin the exclu- 
sive region of politics, and there is noth- 
ing morally wrong in advocating it. 

But now the head of this party is ex- 
communicated. He has besides enunci- 
ated principles which cannot be sub- 
scribed to by any Catholic, and which he 
may cause to be incorporated in his 
party’s platform. He has publicly writ- 
ten—and he wrote it, not on the spur of 
the moment, not without reflection, but 
deliberately, after thinking it over for 
several days, after calmly considering it, 
as I have been informed by a reverend 
friend of his who tried to check him in 
his course : 

“If Ihad tie power I would confiscate 
to-morrow every inch of land, without one 
penny of compensation to the miscalled 
owners.” 

This 1s socialism, pure and simple. 
This is the foe of civilized society upon 
which the Catholic Church has declared 
war, without quarter. World-wide opin- 
ions may differ. There is no faltering in 
the Catholic Church, She is first, last, 
and all the time unalterably opposed to 
socialism. 

But a nice question arises here for the 
consideration of the Archbishops in their 
June meeting. Can Catholics belong toa 
party or an association whose avowed 
platform may be innocuous enough, but 
whose excommunicated leader has enun- 
ciated rank socialism, and whose ten- 
dency is decidedly in the same direction ? 
In the opinion of the ecclesiastic whom I 
consulted, not only the avowed principles 
of an association are to be considered, but 
also its tendencies as seen in the utter- 
ances of its leaders. Especially are these 
last to be considered if Catholics are likely 
to be led astray. For instance, Colonel 
Ingersoll might set up a party or a society 
and would attract no notice from the 
Church, howsoever violent his attacks 
might be. But if he secured the services 
of a popular and prominent recusant cler- 
gyman, and put the latter forward asa 
figure-head, seeking by this means to se- 
duce Catholics into his ranks, then the 
authorities would be forced to act, Thus 





it is with Dr. McGlynn. Every one knows 
that behind him, as the heart of his move- 
ment, stand powerful and unscrupulous 
men, who shove him to the front as a de- 
coy, while they remain in shadow. Ex- 
actly what their ultimate designs are can- 
not as yet be spoken of in print, but it is 
believed, from the indications on the sur- 
face, that they are using Dr. McGlynn as 
an instrument in the attempt to destroy 
society and religion. Of course the whole 
movement is silly and ridiculous in the 
extreme, for it has not the slightest 
chance of success; but in the mean time, 
through its decoy, it may seduce thou- 
sands of Catholics to their spiritual injury. 
In this contingency it becomes the duty 
of the Church to speak, and it is not an 
uncertain guess to surmise that Catholics 
will be warned to shun Dr. McGlynn’s 
Anti-Poverty Society. 

But whatever decisions may result from 
this June meeting of Archbishops, they 
will be awaited with interest by the sixty 
million people of the United States. The 
authoritative promulgation of these de- 
cisions, however, cannot be expected be- 
fore late in the autumn, for they will 
have first to go to Rome, to be considered 
by the Holy Office, and to be indorsed by 
the Pope, before they are promulgated in 
this country. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. ae 
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FAILS, 








BY GEO THOS, DOWLING, D.D. 





THE most intelligent lyceum audiences 
in this country are to be found in villages 
and smalltowns. I say this deliberately 
after a platform experience of more than 
twelve years. The testimony of all man- 
agers agrees that the worst place in the 
United States for a successful lecture 
course is New York City. Boston was 
once the best; but the Star series in Tre- 
mont Temple last winter would have 
proved a losing venture had it not been a 
concert course with lectures thrown in— 
so says the manager. 

The reason, to my mind, is this: In 
these days of general literature, the mag- 
azine and the great daily and the light- 
ning express, the town has the city’s 
opportunity for intellectual inspiration, 
without its temptations to intellectual 
dissipation, The city takes life by the 
chunk, the village by the morsel; but the 
latter digests, and the former does not. 
There is a reason why most of our great 
men were country boys. 

This suggests the cause of the failure of 
the lyceum in many places; committees 
have too often underrated the intellectual 
demands of their audiences. They have 
said: ‘‘ People want amusement”; and 
that is true. There is nothing more true, 
In this day we do not laugh half enough. 
The play side of human nature is as di- 
vine as the prayer side, and its gratifica- 
tion is just as necessary. There are mus- 
cles in our face which would not be used 
at all if we did not laugh with them; and 
our Creator never put a wheel in this ma- 
chine of curs intending it to rust, I 
think it is safe to say that no man whose 
lecture, if reported verbatim, did not 
contain such stenographic remarks as 
laughter,” or ‘*‘ roars of laughter,” could 
long remain in popular demand, 

By eight o’clock at night people are 
tired, and they want to be amused. That 
is one of the primary objects of their 
coming together. They have a right to 
look for it; and if they do not find it, no 
amount of advertising can bring them 
out again. The place which now knows 
them will know them no more. 

But while this is the truth, it is only a 
segment of the truth and not the whole 
circle. It is a common idea that Western 
audiences demand buffoonery. And here 
is the rock marked with the wrecks of 
multitudes of lyceum committees. That 
lecture course is bound to fail which entcrs 
into competition with the variety show. 
The variety show can beat it every time, 
The ‘*Yankee Gal,” and “The Man with 
the Twenty Faces,” can doubtless find an 
audience, but never a second time, among 
the class of people, who, in Western 





towns or Eastern, sustain lyceums. They 
may be inveigled once intoan attendance, 
but a committee pays too great a price 
for a momentary success if it secures 
it at the cost of the confidence of the lec- 
ture-going community. Neither is there 
any need for this in these days, when 
Lyceum Bureaus are ready to supply con- 
cert companies, or readers, who, while 
ministering to refined tastes, can furnish 
all the ‘“‘variety” which any course should 
require. There are two ways of ‘‘reach- 
ing the masses.” One is, tocome down 
to their level; this is the plan of second- 
rate theaters, and no lecture course can 
successfully compete along thatline. The 
other is, to lift them up to yours; the 
only plan which carries with it prolonged 
vitality. 

The absolute essential in the popular 
lecture, next to the existence of merri- 
ment, or at least good humor, is the ear- 
nestness of a moral purpose. A man 
must actually have a message to deliver, 
not narrow or partisan, but broad as 
humanity, and he must be all aflame 
with a sense of its mighty importance, if 
he would grasp and hold an audience, 
each of whose lives is the center of a his- 
tory: that is, an audience of thoughtful 
men and women, such as compose the 
average attendance at a lyceum. 

Recall the names of almost any who, 
in the last generation or in this, have 
swayed communities from the platform— 
Beecher, Gough, Talmage, Willets, Coll- 
yer, even Burdette who, tho a pro- 
nounced humorist, is withal a Christian 
gentleman with a lofty aim in every 
word he speaks, and others, and we shall 
find that, added to the oratorical tem- 
perament, they possessed, in a marked 
degree, these two elements. The arrow 
has been winged with subtle wit, or rol- 
licking humor, but they have everywhere 
and always determinedly aimed at a 
mark. And it is because of the necessity 
of this combination that the successful 
lecturer is comparatively a rare product. 
The demand for the genuine article is 
greater than the supply, and always must 
be, Such a one can speak if he chooses 
every night in the week, the whole sea- 
son through, at from $40 to $150 a night. 
The very rarity of this ccmbination 
makes them monopolists by necessity. I 
doubt if, out of the seventy millions of 
people in this country, there are fifty 
individuals who to-day are in demand on 
the lyceum platform a second time at the 
same place. 

There are clergymen who are preaching 
every Sunday to crowded congregations 
who are comparative failures when they 
attempt to lecture, because they lack this 
peculiar mentalamalgam. They can rea- 
son and often inspire; amid the sancti- 
ties of the Sabbath Day, surrounded by 
the atmosphere of devotion, they can in- 
terest, and perhaps thrill their hearers; 
but before a promiscuous assemblage, on 
a secular theme, with an address in length 
an hour and a quarter or an hour anda 
half—twice or three times the length of a 
sermon—the interest flags and their hear- 
ers are tired before they are half through. 
It seems impossible for them to lay aside 
the atmosphere of ‘‘ the Cloth.” The pe- 
culiar abandon of the popular speaker is 
lacking; and, where this is the case, 
practice can seldom if ever supply the 
deficiency. The orator, like the poet, is 
born, not made; and especially is this 
true of the lyceum orator. 

Think for a moment, of how very ex- 
ceptional the demand upon him is, The 
actor has his exits and his entrances; he 
can breathe between performances; but 
upon this other hangs the whole drama, 
from ‘*‘ Ladies and Gentlemen,” to ‘‘Good- 
night.” The political speaker, coming 
to an excited community, has the maga- 
zine of powder all before him, What 
he has to do, is simply to throw in the 
sparks. The preacher, in his surround- 
ings, finds, only in less degree, the same 
conditions. As Gladstone says: ‘‘ From 
the audience, the eloquence arises in 
vapor, which he sends back in rain.” 
But the lyceum orator must carry not 
only his match with him, but his kin- 
dling wood also, When he rises to speak, 
the audience are there in cold blood, often 
in a critical mood, and whatever heat 





——e 


may be evolved, must start from 
the footlights, and not in front of them, 


And this ability to fire a promiscuous _ 


assembly, must come to a man in the 
cradle, or it never comes atall. It is not 


practice; it is temperament. I once ~ 


asked Mr. Beecher, if he did not think 
the majority of people made the greatest 
mistake of their lives in being born, 
With that peculiarly happy expression of 
the eye which characterized the Plym. 
outh pastor in his playful moods he 
answered: ‘“‘I do not know any remedy 
unless it is that they be born again,” 
There is no remedy for such as by birth 
lack the oratorical endowment. They 
must be born again. : 
CLEVELAND, O. 
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THE ANDOVER SEMINARY BOARD 
OF VISITORS. 


BY J. W. WELLMAN, D.D. 








MANY questions have recently been 
asked respecting the position, the powers 
and obligations of the Board of Visitors 
in the Theological Seminary at Andover, 
Mass. It is proposed to give in this article 
some of the information thus called for, 

1. The relation of the Board of Visitors 
to Phillips Academy. The Academy was 
founded in 1778. The Seminary was 
founded as an annex tothe Academy in 
1807, The Associate Foundation and the 
Board of Visitors were established in the 
Seminary in 1808, 

In the Constitution of the Academy, it 
was made the duty of the Master * not 
only to instruct and establish” 
young men as might be looking forward 
to the Christian ministry, ‘‘in the truth 
of Christianity,” but also to give them 
instruction in Christian doctrine. Such 
instruction was to be Calvinistic. This 
provision in the Constitution of the Acad- 
emy proved to be the germ of the future 
Theological Seminary. 

In June, 1807, in prospect of receiving 
the means for establishing such a semi- 
nary, the Trustees obtained an Act of the 
Legislature authorizing them to hold 
larger funds for that purpose. The legis- 
lature thus approved of and authorized 
the founding of a Theological Institution 
in connection with Phillips Academy. In 
August following, Madam Phillips, John 
Phillips, her son, and Samuel Abbot, 
Esq., proposed to the Trustees to found 
**a Theological Institution in the Acade- 
my,” provided certain ‘ express condi- 
tions” should be complied with, viz.: 

“That the said Institution be accepted 
by the Trustees aforesaid, and that it be 
forever conducted and governed by them 
and their successers in conformity to the 
following general Principles and Regula- 
tions, which we unitedly adopt and ratify 
as the Constitution of the same; reserving 
to ourselves, however, during our natural 
lives, the full right jointly to make any ad- 
ditional Regulations, or to alter any Rule 
herein prescribed, provided such Regula- 
tion or Alteration be not prejudicial to the 
true design of this Foundation.”’ 

These persons proposed to found an 
‘** Institution,” , a ‘‘Theological Institu- 
tion.” Its Constitution, as determined by 
its Founders, made it an institution dis- 
tinct from the Academy. Yet it was an 
outgrowth or branch of the Academy, be- 
cause it was a carrying out of one of the 
purposes of the Founders of the Academy 
expressed in its Constitution. One of the 
Fathers of the Seminary, Dr. Eliphalet 
Pearson, in a printed pamphlet, called the 
Academy ‘‘ the radix” of the Seminary; 
‘*the embryo of its future manhood.” 
Tho having the same root, or origin, they 
are distinct institutions. The Constitu- 
tion of the one is not the Constitution of 
the other. The two are totally s: parate 
in form and purpose, in their endow- 
ments and in their faculties. Moreover. 
the Founders, in reserving to themselves 
such a right as they did, refused to put 
their Theological Institution completely 
into the keeping or power of the Board of 
Trustees. This is significant. If the 
Trustees accepted the institution with its 
endowments, they must accept it with 
its Constitution determined for the pres- 
ent only, and with this important right, 
on the part of the Founders, to change it, 
reserved. The Trustees did accept what 
was offered them. Eliphalet Pearson, 
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LL.D., was, in some sense, the Father of 
this Seminary. 

At the same time, another class of men, 
headed by Dr Samuel Spring, of New- 
puryport, were preparing to found an- 
other theological seminary, which was to 
be located at Newbury, Mass. 

They were Hopkinsians, or, as they 
sometimes called themselves, Consistent 
Calvinists. They were more positive in 
their convictionsthan the Andover Calvin- 
ists. As early as 1806 they had accumu- 
lated funds for their Seminary. Soon the 
question of union began to be discussed. 
Overtures came from Andover to the 
men associated at Newburyport. The 
Associates were reluctant to go to An- 
dover. Dr. Spring was especially op- 
posed tounion. After many months of 
weary conference, the two sets of men 
came together. The Creed, which, ac- 
cording to Dr. Leonard Woods, sv long 
Professor at Andover, had been written 
for the Seminary at Newbury, was ac- 
ceptable to the Andover men, It was not 
a compromise, for it was not written orig- 
inally for the Andover Seminary. Dr. 
Pearson had proposed the plan of Visit- 
orial control. The Associates opposed 
it at first, especially Dr. Spring, but after 
months of debate accepted it. Thus the 
Visitorial system came to Andover. It 
was proposed and urged by Dr. Pearson 
and others, who, at the time, were Trus- 
tees of Phillips Academy. Tne Associa- 

-ates in reluctantly accepting it reserved 
the right, on the part of the Visitors, to 
abandon the plan at the end of seven 
years if it should not be successful; and 
then the Visitors, in case they could not 
agree with the Trustees upon some other 
arrangement, were to withdraw the As- 
sociate Funds. Or, if at any time within 
the seven years, the Visitors should, by 
the Trustees, ‘‘be denied or deprived of 
the regular and proper power in them 
hereby vested,” then the Associate Funds 
should revert to the Visitors, to be ap- 
propriated by them asthey should judge 
most consistent with the original design 
of the Foundation. But it was also pro- 
vided that in case the experiment of 
Visitorial control for seven years should 
be deemed successful, and satisfactory to 
both the Visitors and Trustees, then the 
union of the two Seminaries should ‘ be 
established upun Visitorial principles 
to continue as the sun and moon for- 
ever.” 

The Associates now submitted their 
Statutes, including the Creed and Visitor- 
ial System, to the Trustees of Phillips 
Academy, and the Trustees accepted them. 
The Andover Founders, availing them- 
selves of their reserved right to add to, 
or alter their Statutes, put the Associate 
Creed and Visitorial System into the form 
of ‘Additional Statutes,” and annexed 
them to their Constitution. They had in- 
serted, however, two conditions, viz.: 
‘Provided the said Trustees shall accept 
the Statutes and Foundation of the Asso- 
ciate Founders,” and they added that these 
Additional Statutes should ‘continue of 
full force as a part of our said Constitu- 

‘tion so long as the said Associate Founda- 
tion shall continue attached to our said 
Institution, and no longer.” The Board 
of Visitors thus established consisted 
permanently of three members, and was 
aself-perpetuating Board. Most of the 
Founders were Visitors for life, but had 
no succes:ors, 

In 1816, the Boards of Visitors and 
Trustees voted that they were satisfied 
with the Visitorial System. The Board 
of Trustees, in connection with their 
vote, also ‘“‘declare that the perpetual 
union contemplated by the Statutes is es- 
tablished.” In 1824, the two Boards of 
Visitors and Trustees unitedly procured 
from the legislature an Act of Incorpo- 
ration confirming the powers of the 
Board of Visitors as conferred on them 
by the Statutes of the Theological Insti- 
tution and of the Associate Founders. 
Thus the legislature approved of and au- 
thorized the completed Uonstitution of 
the Seminary including the reserved 
Tight of the original Founders and the 
Visitorial System. 

Moreover, the original Founders not 
only reserved to themselves a right of ex- 

traordinary scope and import, ,but they 


‘al deed or grant such 





also put into their Constitution, that of 
1807, the following Article: 


“ Notwithstanding this Seminary is 
placed by this Constitution under the imme- 
diate care and government of the Trustees 
of Phillips Academy, it is always to be un- 
derstood,and it is hereby expressly declared, 
that every Founder of a Professorship, 
Scholarship or any other Living whatever 
in this Institution, will have the exclusive 
right of prescribing the Regulations and 
Statutes, to be observed by the said Trus- 
tees in conducting the concerns of the same, 
said Regulationsand Statutes being always 
consistent with the principles and object of 
this Institution; and also the right, for the 
term of his life, of appointing in the origin- 
local Visitor or 
Visitors as he may may think proper, and to 
endow him or them with all Visitorial pow- 
ers and authorities necessary to secure and 
enforce due observance and execution of his 
said Regulations and Statutes.” 

The Founders themselves acted under 
this Statute as well as under their re- 
served right, when they subsequently, or 
in 1808, brought into the Seminary the Vis- 
itorial system. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the The- 
ological Seminary stands rightfully in its 


relation to Phillips Academy as an out-. 


growth of it, yet distinct from it; as be- 
ing under the immediate care and gov- 
ernment of the Trustees of Phillips Aca- 
demy, yet not completely, ultimately or 
in thelast resort, in their keeping and 
power—rightfully the Seminary holds 
this position, because authorized to do so 
by the Constitution and Statutes of each 
Institution, and by Acts of Incorporation. 
Itis apparent, also, that the Board of 
Visitors, while it bas nothing whatever 
to do with the Academical Institution, 
the Trustees being the sole Visitors of 
that, rightfully holds it place of supreme 
authority in the Theological Seminary, be- 
cause it was placed there by certain Stat- 
utes ofits Founders, which Statutes have 
the same authority asall the rest of their 
Statutes and the Constitution itself, and 
because it was authorized to hold such 
place by Acts of the Legislature, as well 
as by vote of the Trustees and by their 
solemn promise to, and contract with, the 
Founders. 

2. The relation of the Board of Visitors 
to the Board of Trustees. Altho by Act 
of Incorpcration, the Trustees were made 
‘**sole Visitors, Trustees and Governors” 
of Phillips Academy, and have always 
had the sole administration of that Insti- 
tution, yet the Theological Seminary has 
never been wholly under their authority. 
The Original Founders having, in their 
Constitution, reserved to themselves one 
large and powerful right, used that right 
to bring into the Seminary an authority 
superior to that of the Trustees, super- 
visory of their administration, and 
strengthened with the power of original 
jurisdiction, namely the Board of Visit- 
ors. In accord also with an express 
Statute in the original Constitution, that 
of 1807, which secured to every Founder 
during his lifetime the right to appoint a 
Visitor or Visitors to guard his Profes- 
sorship, Scholarship or Living, the 
Founders themselves in 1808 appointed a 
Visitorial Board, and endowed it ‘* with 
all visitorial powers and authorities nec- 
essary to secure and enforce due observ- 
ance and execution” of their *‘ Regula- 
tions and Statutes.” The power of this 
Board was made, by the Statutes, not 
only appellate, and supervisory of the of- 
ficial action of the Trustees, but also ca- 
pable of guarding the endowments ‘in 
all future time against all perversion, or 
the smallest avoidance of the true de- 
sign” of the Founders as expressed in 
their Statutes. The power of this Visit- 
orial Board to-day is all this, or it is 
nothing. Until recently this Visitorial 
system has prevented the Board of Trus- 
tees from even assuming to have com- 
plete, or sole control of the Seminary. 
It should be considered, moreover, that 
this Visitorial arrangement was not 
forced upon the Trustees. They freely 
accepted it. One of their own number, 
indeed, first suggested it, and urged it 
upon the Founders; the Associate Found- 
ers, not at first, but only after long dis- 
cussion, and the submission of the whole 
question to the ablest legal counsel, ac- 








cepted the Visitorial system. But when 


they at last, after seven years’ trial, 
adopted it asa permanent arrangement, 
they did it heartily and in all good faith. 
Beyond question, neither the Original 
Founders nor the Associate Founders 
deemed it wise or safe to put the Semi- 
nary wholly into the hands of the Trus- 
tees. The latter had been elected with 
reference to their personal fitness to be 
intrusted with the administration, not of 
a theological seminary, but of an aca- 
demical institution. Some of them, 
moreover, were more or less in sympathy 
with the vigorous Unitarian movement 
—the New Departure—of thattime. The 
Visitors would be required to subscribe to 
the Seminary Creed; the Trustees could 
not be required to do that. 

The relation of the Board of Visitors to 
the Board of Trusteesis also disclosed by 
contrasting the official responsibilities of 
the one with those of the other, The 
Founders say : ‘* We give, assign, and set 
over to the Trustees” certain funds and 
other properties, *‘ to be forever appropri- 
ated and applied by the Trustees to the 
endowment and use of a Theological Insti- 
tution” in specified ways, and under a 
carefully constructed Creed, The Same 
Founders also say : 

““That the Trust aforesaid may be always 
executed agreeably to the true intent of 
this our Foundation; and that we may 
effectually guard the same in all future 
time against all perversion, or the smallest 
avoidance of our true designs, as herein ex- 
pressed; we, the aforesaid Founders, do 
hereby constitute a Board of Visitors, to be, 
asinour place and stead, the Guardians, 
Overseers and Protectors of this our 
Foundation in manner as expressed in the 
following Provisions.”’ 

It belongs to the Trustees, according to 
the Statutes, to have in their care the 
funds and buildings, the lands and all other 
property devoted to the use of the Semi- 
nary. The election of Professors, the 
Curriculum, and the general administra- 
tion of the Seminary are intrusted to 
them. In one Statute are these words: 

“Tf at any meeting regularly appointed, 
it should be proved to the satisfaction of a 
majority of the whole number of the said 
Trustees, that any Professor in this Insti- 
tution has taught or embraced any of the 
heresies or errors alluded toin the Declara- 
tion aforesaid [that is, the Creed of the 
original Constitution asamended by the Ad- 
dional Statutes], or should he refuse to re- 
peat the same, as herein required, he shall 
be forthwith removed from office.”’ 

The next Statute is this : 

‘Every Professor in this Institution shall 

be under the immediate inspection of the 
said Trustees, and by them remoyed, agree- 
ably to the will of the Founders, for gross 
neglect of duty, scandalous immorality, 
mental incapacity, or any other just and 
sufficient cause.”’ 
But what if the Trustees should not dis- 
charge some of these responsibilities? 
What if, for instance, the Trustees should 
be willing that Sabellianism, or Antino- 
mianism, or Universalism should be 
taught in the Seminary, in the face of the 
solemn promise of every Professor to 
oppose these errors? 

Another Statute requires the Board of 
Visitors to do such things as the follow- 
ing: to visit the Seminary once every 
year, and oftener if called; to examine 
into the state of the funds, and the man- 
agement of the Foundation; to determine, 
interpret andexplain the Statutes in all 
cases brought before them; to redress 
grievances on the part of Professors ; to 
hear appeals from the decisions of the 
Board of Trustees; toreview, and if need 
be, reverse censures passed by the Trus- 
tees upon any Professor; to declare void 
all Rules and Regulations, made by the 
Trustees, which may be inconsistent with 
the original Statutes; also, 

“To take care that the duties of each 
Professor . . . beintelligibly and faith- 
fully discharged, and to admonish or re- 
move him, either for misbehavior, hetero- 
doxy, incapacity, or neglect of the duties of 
his office, and-in general to see that our 
true intentions as expressed in our Con- 
stitution . . . are faithfully executed.” 

To discharge such responsibilities, the 
Board of Visitors, beyond question, must 
have not only appellate and supervisory 
powers, but also original jurisdiction, 








Without the latter, it would be impossi- 


ble for the Visitors ‘‘to take care” that 
the duties of each professor be properly 
performed, or to remove him for the 
causes specified; impossible also for them 
‘**tosee that the true intentions” of the 
Founders “ are faithfully executed.” 

8. The present status of the Visitorial 
Board at Andover, This Board, having 
faithfully and honorably served the Sem- 
inary and the Kingdom of *Christ as 
represented in this School of the Prophets 
for some eighty years; having grandly 
fulfilled the largest hopes of the Found- 
ers; having upon the roll of its members 
some of the noblest and most honored 
names to be found in the annals of this 
commonwealth and of other states, has 
now come to a perilous crisis in its histo- 
ry. Itsownlifeis threatened—threatened 
too by the very Board which the Found- 
ers could not, and did not fully trust, and 
into whose power they never wholly 
committed the Seminary. Some eleven 
months ago, or in June, 1887, the present 
members of the Board, Pres. Julius H. 
Seelye, D.D., LL.D., Amherst, and the 
Hon. Joshua N. Marshall,Lowell, with the 
beloved, but now sainted, Dr. W. T. Eus- 
tis, in the conscientious administration of 
their large and sacred trust, after a pro- 
longed and thorough investigation of 
several grave charges made against Prof, 
Egbert C. Smyth, removed him from 
office, for maintaining and inculcating, 
contrary to the Constitution and Statutes 
of Andover Seminary: 


“1, Thatthe Bible is not the only perfect 
rule of faith and practice, but is fallible and 
untrustworthy even in some of its religious 
teachings. 2. That no man has power or 
capacity to repent without knowledge of 
God in Christ. 3. That there is, and will 
be, probation after death for all men who 
do not decisively reject Christ during the 
earthly life.” 

Professor Smyth immediately appealed 
from this judgment of the Visitorial 
Board to the Supreme Court of the Com- 
monwealth, as by the Statutes of the 
Seminary he was permitted to do. Two 
or three days before this decision of the 
Visitors, which removed Professor 
Smyth, was publicly announced, the 
Board of Trustees, without any examina- 
tion on their own part, at any meeting of 
the Board, of Professor Smyth in re- 
spect to his beliefs, or any discussion 
of his published theological views, hastily 
adopted—one member only dissenting— 
a committee’s report, which took up the 
case then pending before the Board of 
Visitors, briefly reviewed the charges 
with the evidence sustaining them, 
which had been presented to the Visitors, 
and thenrendered judgment in favor of 
Professor Smyth. Thus the Trustees 
themselves, in adopting this report, at- 
tempted to adjudicate the case of Pro- 
fessor Smyth, without trial or hearing, 
and while the case was still pending before 
the Board of Visitors, 

More recently, while the appeal of Pro- 
fessor Smyth wasstill pending before the 
Supreme Court, the same Boardof Trus- 
tees entered in the same court a ponderous 
bill in equity against the Board of Visit- 
ors. Upon the points raised 1n this bill, 
the Trustees hope to obtain a decree from 
the Supreme Court which shall abolish the 
Board of Visitors. In case they fail in 
this, they hope to obtain a decree 
which shall deny tothe Visitors the right 
of “‘original jurisdiction,” The judicial 
denial of this right will practically, tho 
not in form, abolishthe Visitorial Board; 
Whether the Trustees expect thus to ob- 
tain full control of a Theological Semi- 
nary which was never fully intrusted to 
them, either by its Founders or its Con- 
stitution and Statutes, they have not 
informed the public. Nor have they pub- 
licly announced whatin their judgment— 
in case they succeed—will become of all 
the funds and other properties, which 
were given by the Founders and many 
subsequent benefactors upon this express 
condition, that they should forever be 
under Visitorial control. Fortunately 
this question, should it arise, will be de- 
cided, not by them, but by the Supreme 

Court. At all events, the Trustees are 
now practically saying: We will have the 
New Theology taught at Andover, and 








with Andover funds, irrespective of any 
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decision of the Board of Visitors against 
it, even if, to effect our purpose, it be 
necessary to abolish the Visitorial sys- 
tem itself; and this they are practically 
saying inthe face of the fact that the 
Founders made the acceptance of the 
Visitorial system by the Trustees a con- 
dition of their having the Seminary in 
any degree under their care. 

The Founders were afraid of the Board 
of Trustees. Were their fears ground- 
less? There is lying before us a copy of 
a letter written by Dr. Samuel Spring, 
addressed to the Rev. Eliphalet Pearson, 
LL.D., Andover, and dated August 21st, 
1809. Dr. Spring was then a member of 
the Board of Visitors,and Dr. Pearson a 
member of the Board of Trustees. The 
election of a trustee and of two professors 
was pending. Dr. Sprmg feared thata 
sufficiently sound and orthodox man 
would not be elected to the vacant place 
in the Board of Trustees. In this letter 
are such sentences as the following: 
(We substitute blanks in the place of the 
initials of proper names.) 

““Ttremblefortheark. We yielded tothe 
coalition, not because we feared we should 
not have funds. or students, but on the 
principle that you, gentlemen, engaged to 
embrace every opportunity to render your 
Board coincident with our serious and sol- 
emn designs. But if you pass by Mr. — 
and elect Dr. ——, a thousand of whom 
would not support astrictly orthodox sem- 
inary, we are disappointed. We shall feel 
that you do not comply with what, while 
tears werein your eyes, you gave us ample 
reasons to expect. . . I think youremarked, 
when I saw you last, that Dr. —— would ‘go 
with us.’ I do not, however, believe he 
will go without Mr. ——. . . . The measures 
which you are now about to adopt, in my 
judgment, are not friendly to the design of 
the Associate Donors. I really tremble. 
They will not tend to raise up and support 
such an insti ution as was apparently con- 
templated. . .. To you two [Samuel Farrar, 
Euq., is here alluded to in connection with 
Dr. Pearson] gentlemen we look for measures 
consistent with the engagement you made 
at the time of junction. As to displeasing 
the Boston Members we have nothing to 
dread. .They will always hamper us while 
they retain much influence. They do not 
want such ministers on the stage as most of 
your best pupils will make. But Christ 
calls for them, and we must, if possible, 
furnish them, . . . The Lord of the harvest 
direct you at this time of election. Excuse 
my freedom and let me subscribe, your 
brother, with much respect and esteem, 

“SS. SPRING.” 

The above sentences show : 

I. That Drs. Spring and Pearson were 
theologically in full accord. 

2. That Dr. Spring, while he may not 
have been writing officially, was conscien- 
tiously carrying out his own ideaof whata 
Visitor should do to “ effectually guard” 
the Foundation ‘‘ against all perversion 
or the smallest avoidance of the true de- 
sign” of the Founders, 

8. That Dr. Spring was extremely solic- 
itous that only such men should be elected 
upon the Board of Trustees as were 
known to be in full sympathy with those 
Scriptural doctrines stated in the Creed 
which the Seminary was founded to 
maintain and promulgate. 
right ? 

4, That the Original Founders, or those 
of 1807, importuned the Associates—Dr. 
Pearson entreating them even with tears 
—to enter into the Coalition, and come 
with their funds, Statutes and Creed tu 
Andover. 


Was he not 


5. That a compact had been made be- 
tween the Original Founders and the 
Associate Founders, in accordance with 
which, certain definite plans were to be 
executed, and certain definite promises 
were to be fulfilled. 

In view of the facts presented in this 
article, we cannot help raising the ques- 
tion: What would Drs. Spring and Pear- 
son and all the Fathers and Founders of 
Andover Seminary have said and done, 
had they known that the Board of Trus- 
tees, whom they feared, would ever go 
so far as to seek to abolish the Board of 
Visitors? The paramount question, how- 
ever, which the Andover ‘Trustees have 
raised, and which is now before the Su- 
preme Court of Massachusetts,: is: Is 
there any guaranty or certainty that 


fied kind of educational or benevolent 
institution, will, for any great length of 
time, be used for the purpose for which 
they were given? This question 1s one 
of supreme concern, not only to Ando- 
ver, but to all theological seminaries, 
to all our colleges, and to all funded in- 
stitutions. It is a national question. 
Thousands of benevolent men and 
women, who are donors or are think- 
ing of becoming donors, who have al- 
ready made, or are intending to make, 
bequests to eleemosynary institutions, are 
alarmed that this question must needs be 
raised, and are now demanding a decisive 
answer. 

MALDEN, MASS, 
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BY KATE FOOTE. 


‘‘WILD horses could not keep Parlia- 
ment together after the 12th of August,” 
says the Englishman: the grouse shoot- 
ing commences then on the moors. Last 
week there was racing at Ivy City. The 
hearts of Kentucky blue-grass senators 
were not in their work as much as usual, 
All men have a natural weakness for a 
good horse. When Mr. Hoar got up 
Thursday afternoon at five o’clock and 
moved that the Senate adjourn over until 
Monday, a very smiling look went round 
among his brother senators. That was 
rather mean of them, for the Senate often 
adjourns until Monday. Whynot? Itis 
further ahead in its work than the House 
and can afford to, and frequently has ad- 
journed from Friday until Monday. Why 
not occasionally on Thursday? There 
was really nothing to smile at in Mr. 
Hoar’s motion. Nevertheless an almost 
audible smile went round and the Cham- 
ber emptied itself with a celerity that 
would have been good drill in case of 
fire. The House manfully struggled 
against temptation so far as to keep its 
flag up, Thursday, Friday, even Satur- 
day, tho on that day the Speaker 
brought down his hammer at twelve 
o'clock to less than forty members. On 
that day, however, there was the added 
excuse that we are to have a navy. 
It is not every day that the United States 
has a navy; in fact, it is some years sinee 
we have had one, and when we made a 
beginning on Saturday it was felt that it 
would be a suitable thing to make a fuss 
about it. Mr. Whitney, the Secretary, 
may have felt a little sensitive about that 
picture which was in one of the brightest 
of our comic papers a year or so ago; 
‘* Whitwey’s Rotten Row” was the name 
of it, and the picture showed the long 
line of old tubs which have been a dis- 
grace to us for twenty years, with the 
cruisers that should have been built rot- 
ting on their stocks in company with the 
tubs in the water. So we at last have 
two’ cruisers, built in modern style; not 
very large ones—they could be blown to 
pieces very easily by any of England’s 
big guns—but still they are beginnings. 
One of them is the dynamite cruiser, 
‘Vesuvius’; she has a gun, or rather a 
long steel tube, forty feet or less, and 
through this they send a dynamite bomb 
by means of compressed air instead of 
gunpowder, 

The party that went up to see the 
launching was large, distinguished, jolly, 
and it was a very warm day. It is easily 
seen that all the senators and members 
did not go to the races on that day at 
least. There were Senators Cameron, 
Farwell, Spooner, Payne, Sabin, Butler, 
and others, of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs: and of the Representatives there 
were Herbert, the Chairman, McAdoo and 
others, of the House Committee, and be- 
sides these, Mr. George Melville, Chief 
Engineer of the Navy, Dr. Brown, the re- 
cently appointed Surgeon-General of the 
Navy, Rear-Admiral Rodgers, Rear-Ad- 
miral Upshur, and a number of ladies—- 
Mrs. Whitney, Mrs. Breckenridge, the 
Misses Cameron, and a few others. Miss 
Mary Cameron broke the bo. tle of chris- 
tening over the bow of the ‘‘ Yorktown,” 
and as the wine poured down the sides, 
the vessel glided gracefully down the 
ways and floated in the water, amid the 


screams of all the tugs in the neighbor- 
hood. Miss Breckenbridge performed 
the same office for the ‘‘ Vesuvius,” and 
both vessels slid into their future element 
without let or hindrance; and then the 
christening party had luncheon, and 
came back to Washington the same even- 
ing. 

Mrs. Cleveland went neither to the 
races nor the launch, but has been driv- 
ing herself about town in company with 
her sister-in-law, Miss Cleveland, ina fine 
new phaeton, with handsome horses, and 
Albert Hawkins, the coachman—who has 
been the great exponent of Civil Service 
at the White Hous, having stayed there 
for twenty-five years—seated at the back 
of the carriage. Hawkins must be a 
safe anchor for a light craft like a phae- 
ton. Civil Service has agreed with*him, 
and he must weigh up among the hun- 
dreds somewhere. To see him poised on 
the light seat at the back of a phaeton, 
makes one feel that the horses cannot 
run away with the vehicle—the only dan- 
ger which occurs to the looker-on is the 
possibility that the whole thing might 
tip up if those who occupy the front seat 
should get out. 

The Mexican Minister gave a ball Mon- 
day evening of last week, wnich was truly 
a ball. The whole house was given up to 
it, and one wondered, on seeing how ab- 
solute the sacrifice was, where the family 
could have stayed the day before and the 
night after it was over. Three large rooms 
in the basement were fitted up as supper- 
rooms; in one of them were settees where 
a guest could take his ice sitting in a rea- 
sonable manner, and without the rush 
and crush of people passing all the time, 
which so much embitters life at a party 
and renders one’s plate of choicest food a 
terror, from the fear that it will be emp- 
tied upon one’s self or upon some inno- 
cent victim. The stairway was made 
lovely with palms at each landing, and 
the balustrade was wound with ivy and 
esparagus and daisies. Pretty girls and 
pretty dresses looked prettier moving up 
and down inside this illuminated border. 
The dining-room was also made a draw- 
ing-room, and with the two front rooms 
—the supper being served down-stairs— 
gave 125 feet of depth for guests to 
move aboutin. There were at least twelve 
hundred invitations sent out, so that the 
space was all needed. Besides these 
three rooms there was also a ball-room, 
a broad hall and a small reception-room. 
Twelve hundred people might, however, 
have jammed themselves upon the stairs, 
but this was obviated by admitting guests 
at the side door, whence they went up to 
the dressing-rooms and then down the 
front stairs, so that there were never two 
opposing streams of people upon the 
stairs. 

Mrs. Romero with her husband stood 
within the doorway of the first drawing- 
room. She was ina gown of ivory white 
satin with side panels on the skirt of gold 
embroidered net. Her cousin Miss Ackley, 
of Philadelphia, wore a dress of white 
surah. The ladies all wore their handsom- 
est dresses and it made a very gay scene. 
Among the members of the diplomatic 
corps were Mr. and Mrs. Gana of Chili, 
Mr. and Mrs. Preston, several members of 
the Korean embassy, Colonel Frey; and 
among those not diplomats were Justice 
and Mrs. Blatchford, Justice and Mrs, 
Miller, Speaker and Mrs. Carlisle, Miss 
Sherman, adopted daughter of Senator 
Sherman, Justice Gray, Mr. and Mrs. 
Pollok, Senator and Mrs. Frye, Secretary 
Bayard, Miss Bayard, Mrs. John W. Fos- 
ter, Senator and Mrs. Dolph and Mr. and 
Mrs. E. C, Halliday. 

The rooms were so gay with the gently 
moving throng and the music of the 
orchestra far away enough to be sweet, 
and there were so many people that one 
wanted to see, that it broke up later than 
such affairs usually; people did not get 
off until after two o’clock, and the only 
excuse was that they were having too 
good a time; andthey stayed even when 
the young people were not dancing the 
German as they do at the English lega- 
tion. 

Among legislators at the northern end 
of the Capitol, the Copyright Bill had a 
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continued to pound at it until he drew 
upon himself the very neat allegory of 
Mr. Eggleston, which has appeared in the 
papers, and amendments were kindly 
offered which would make the bill uge- 
less, and even gently voted down by a 
mild majority. Mr. Vest has not agreed 
with his democratic friends entirely and 
answered Mr. Beck vigorously, but Mr, 
Beck does not know when he is put down 
and persistently bobs up and restates his 
opinion as if it had not been kaocked 
down at all by his opponent. 

The Senate may do its duty by a bill, 
but there is the House after it—and the 
House has been the tomb of many a 
long-desired, much-needed law. There igs 
this feeling which one has always to con- 
tend with in the average Congressman. 
No matter how fair a measure may be, if 
it is one which gives money from the 
Treasury, always vote against it because 
then you can’t be accused of recklessly 
giving away the country’s money. If it 
is a measure which is only right and 
just, then the Congressman with ail his 
multifarious duties, of pension agent, er- 
rand boy to the Departments, and seed 
distributor, has not time to study into it, 
and finds it safer to vote against a meas- 
ure as a general thing, because veting 
for it may compromise him. This sounds 
severe, but the moral of the severity is 
that the Congressman is sent to legislate 
and finds himself obliged to leave his 
proper duties and attend to the above- 
mentioned branches of his business or 
else get out of favor with his constit- 
uents. 

Miss Cleveland 1s visiting at the White 
House, and the Postmaster General and 
Mrs. Dickinson gave a reception and 
musical for her one night last week. The 
guests met their hosts in the library and 
then strolled through the rooms, or 
gathered in the parlor where stood the 
piano. Miss Katharine Willard sang 
several times, the roomful of people 
keeping silence as if she were indeed a 
prima donna; she has a very clear, pure 
soprano and is always willing to oblige 
when she is asked to sing. Besides her 
singing, Mr. Miersch gave a selection on 
the violoncello with Mr. Xander at the 
piano. The same evening Senator and 
Mrs. Palmer gave a dinner to eighteen 
guests, arong whom were Justice and 
Mrs. Matthews, Senator and Mrs. Gray, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Hay, and Mr. and Mrs. 
James E. Campbell, of Ohio. On Wednes- 
day there was a rush of events. The 
children of Washington were all made 
late at school by tarrying to see Barnum 
& Bailey’s circus drag its gilded length 
through the streets, and in the afternoon, 
besides the performance at the circus 
—which attracted big children as well 
as little ones—the Kendall Green Deaf 
and Dumb College celebrated its com- 
mencement in the beautiful grounds 
just outside the city, with a reception 
after the exercises at the house of the 
Presideut, Dr. Gallaudett; in the evening 
there was a ball for the benefit of the 
Garfield hospital which began with a 
pretty May-pole dance, by young 
ladies and gentlemen in rustic costume, 
andthe wedding of Miss Davis, daughter 
of Admiral Davis. Mr. J. R. Wright, Jr., 
the groom, gavea dinner the night be- 
fore the wedding to his groomsmen at 
Chamberlain's, and Miss Davis also on 
the day before gave a luncheon to her 
to-be bridesmaids. On Monday thesocial 
routine of events had been broken by the 
energetic (to say the least) discussion be- 
tween Mr. Ingalls and Mr. Voorhees in 
which the galleries took sides so vigor- 
ously that the presiding officer was 
obliged to intimate that arrest would be 
the portion of those who conducted them- 
selves with so much vigor. The interest- 
ing thing in the whole debate was to see 
the waves of feeling pass over the audi 
ence as retort and counter-retort went 
back and forth between the two senators. 

One couldseethem almost as distinctly 

after each bit of savageness, as the rings 

that wrinkle the water when a stone 18 

thrown into usually placid depths. Be- 

sides all this there was the nomination of 
the Chief Justice. Everybody said, Who 
is Mr. Fuller? Then it was amusing t0 
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pame the Minister to England, Mr. 

Phelps? 

“«Qh, you can’t mention anybody in 
litics who has been in England. Re- 

member that New York is governed by 

the Pope’sown.” That was the keen com- 

ment of one set of people. 

«“ He has eight daughters,” said another. 
«Fancy eight more women in Washing- 
ton society where there are already not 
men enough to go round.” And so on 
and so forth. 

WASHINGTON. D.C. 








Sine Arts. 


A CENTURY OF BRITISH ART. 
il. 





BY WILLIAM C. WARD. 


THe Century of Art illustrated at the 
Grosvenor Gallery may be said to have com- 
menced with Hogarth; it closed with Con- 
stable, who died on the 31st of March, 1837. 
Somewhat neglected by his countrymen 
during his lifetime, John Constable has, 
nevertheless, influenced the art-work of 
succeeding generations, both in England 
and in France, as few other landscape- 
painters,even the greatest, have done. I 
doubt, however, if to this distinguished 
artist the title of ‘“‘ great’’ will be perma- 
nently accorded. That he is, at the present 
day, vastly overrated, I have no doubt. 
The originality of his manner, based on a 
sincere love and an untiring observation af 
Nature, is undeniable; but other qualities 
are also requisite for the making of a great 
artist, and in Constable some essential 
qualities appear to have been wanting. He 
was not a great colorist; frequently not 
even an agreeable colorist; and his designs 
often appear to better advantage in black 
and white, as in the mezzotints executed, 
under his own supervision, by David Lucas, 
than in color on his own canvases. His 
chiaroscuro is faulty and ineffective, his 
pictures present an assemblage of innumer- 
able dark and light spots, rarely concen- 
trated into any broad effect of light and 
shade. They are usually marked by a com- 
plete absence of one of the most important 
attributes of truly great art—repose; the 
eye wanders bewildered over the sparkling 
surface in vain search of a point of rest. 
Compare, forex .mple, Turner’s ‘‘ Wreck of 
the Minotaur.”’ in the Grosvenor Exhibi- 
tion, with almost any of the numerous Con- 
stables in the same collection. As a work 
of art the former is broad, concentrated, re- 
poseful; yet it conveys the most vivid and 
impressive suggestion possible of the tu- 
mult and terror of that awful scene. But 
while Turner, like all the greatest artists, 
found that the most powerful expression of 
confusion in the subject was consistent with 
the must perfect breadth and repose in the 
art, Constable managed to infuse into the 
most peaceful‘of subjects a sease of confu- 
sion, not grand or sublime, as with Turner, 
but merely fussy and disquieting. 

Constable’s defects are very apparent in 
the celebrated picture of ‘Salisbury 
Meadows,” one of the most important of his 
works in the Grosvenor collection. The 
subject is good enough, were that sufficient 
to make a good picture In the middle dis- 
tance the cathedral rises, half in light, halt 
in shadow, against heavy black storm- 
clouds, spanned by a dirty rainbow. Nearer 
the foreground, on the left, is a clump of 
large trees, beneath which flows the river, 
which winds away among green meadows 
tothe right. The picture is probably not 
without merit of some kind, but its general 
effect is allfuss and fidget—a diffusion of 
dark and light spots, without concentration, 
impressiveness or charm. The coloring is 
at once crude and dirty, with a good deal, 
in the grass and foliage, of that unpleasant 
bluish green which Constable persuaded 
himself was truer to Nature than the brown 
harmonies of earlier artists. ‘‘ The Glebe 
Farm,” mentioned by Leslie as one of Con- 
Stable’s most perfect works, is completely 
different in character to “Salisbury Mead- 
ows.” Here there are no flickering lights 
in the landscape, which is dark enough to 
Satisfy the most devout adherent of the old 
Masters. But its breadth is destroyed by 
explosions of white paint in the dull gray 
sky, and the dark of the picture is more 
Nearly allied to blackness and neaviness 
than to depth and solemnity. Some of 
Constable’s views, however, of his favorite 
Dedham Vale, in Suffolk, appear to me 
considerably superior to these more famous 
Productions. ‘‘Dedham Vale: Morning,”’ 
an earlier work than either of: the above, 
having been first exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1811, is a bright and agreeable 


painting, altho a little feeble in effect 
owing to the absence of any comprehensive 
plan of chiaroscuro. But it is neither 
spotty nor dirty; the subject is highly 
picturesque, and the coloring fresh and 
harmonious. 

**The Wreck of the Minotaur” is, without 
doubt, one of the noblest sea pieces that 
even Turner, the unrivaied painter of the 
sea, ever produced. It may be termed, in 
some sense, a historical piece; for the event 
which it records actually took place on the 
22d of December, 1810, when the ‘‘ Mino- 
taur,’’an English seventy-four, was wrecked 
off the coast of Holland, and of a crew of 
some six hundred souls but one hundred 
and ten were saved by the exertions of the 
Dutch fishermen. Never was the fury of an 
angry sea more forcibly rendered. As we 
look upon it, we almost fancy ourselves in 
the actual presence of the huge surging 
waves, sinking, at the bottom of the pic- 
ture, into one mighty trough of dark-green 
water. Splintered fragments of the wreck 
are tossed hither and thither, amidst them 
riding the boats of the helping fishermen, 
one, to the right, just catching on its sails 
the rays of the declining sun,as a tremendous 
wave liftsit high on its foamycrest. At 
some distance, on the left, appears, dim and 
spectral through the blinding spray, the 
vast hull of the seventy-four. She has 
struck on a sand-bank, and now lies,keeling 
over under the fierce assault, till her deck 
is almost perpendicular to the sea; while, 
crowding and clinging about her upper 
bulwarks, are yet visible hundreds of human 
creatures, in every attitude of terror and 
despair. The chiaroscuro of tne picture is 
broad and simple, its leading light near the 
center, where a mass of white foaming 
water breaks over the stern of the doomed 
vessel. Altogether this painting is assur- 
edly one of the finest of Turner’s early 
period, consummate in imaginative power, 
and in the highest qualities of art. 

“A View of Somer Hill, near Tunbridge, 
Kent,” also by Turner, is as serenely beau- 
tiful as the ‘‘ Minotaur ’’ is sublimely ter- 
rific. It belongs to the same period, having 
been first exhibited in 1811. Beyond an ex- 
panse of calm water rises a grassy slope, 
adorned with soft masses of graceful trees. 
An old stone mansion appears on the sum- 
mit of the hill, and here and there down the 
incline are scattered groups of lazy cattle. 
The effect is one of perfect repose in the 
warm sunshine of a summer evening, the 
golden sky fading on the left into tender 
blue. Of the remaining Turners in the 
Grosvenor collection [ will mention only the 
beautiful ‘*Vintage at Macon,” classical and 
Claudesque in treatment, and the fine early 
**Dunstanborough Castle’ (1798), of which 
the ruins are lit by the rising sun, while the 
sea breaks gloomily below, among the dark 
rocks of the Northumbrian coast. 

“Old”? Crome, the founder of what is 
known as the Norwich School of landscape- 
painters, was very largely represented in 
the exhibition, tho chiefly by works in 
his fiaished manner, strongly reminiscent of 
the Dutch artists,and of his favorite Hobbe- 
main particular. His works of this class 
are certainly beautiful, and often superior 
in color to those of his masters ; but I prefer 
his bolder and less finished productions, of 
which a charming little example was to be 
seen in the “Cottage and Trees,’ lent by 
the Duke of Westminster. The influence of 
Crome’s finished style is very apparent in 
the works of his pupils, Stark and Vincent ; 
but the best and most original painter, next 
to himself, of the Norwich School, was un- 
questionably John Sell Cotman, whose ad- 
mirable sea-piece, ‘‘ Off Ecclesbourne, Has- 
tings,’’ with its gray rolling clouds relieved 
by one patch of bright blue sky,was among 
the finest specimens of that school in the 
gallery. 

Wilson’s “View of La Riccia,”’ with its 
charming little glimpse of sunlit build- 
ings beyond an avenue of shady trees, Its 
‘* Lake of Nemi,’’ and many other beautiful 
works; Morland’s delightful ‘‘ Landscape 
with Soldiers on a Bridge’’; the paintings 
by Thomson of Duddingston (the Scotch 
‘“‘Turner’’), and other fine landscapes, I 
must pass over to say a few words respect- 
ingsome of the figure subjects. Here again 
Morland occupies a distinguished position. 
His ‘‘Idleness’’ and ‘‘Industry” are two 
little gems of the most refined and delicate 
execution. In each thesubject is a remark- 
ably pretty young girl. ‘‘Idleness’’ is sit- 
ting in a white dressing-gown and mob-cap, 
her dog lying at her feet ; a charming smile 
énlivens her pretty face, but if the painter 
wished to point a moral inthe subjects of 
his two pieces, he has certainly failed, for 
the severest censor could hardly find heart 
to condemn the dolce far niente of this fas- 
cinating young creature. The industrious 





maiden, on the other hand, tho ready 
dressed for a walk, is improving the shining 





moment of waiting, perhaps, for a compan- 
ion, by pursuing her knitting; at her feet is 
lying a very neat work-basket. A melan- 
choly interest is attached to the picture en- 
titled ‘“‘ The Artist in his Studio,” painted 
about 1801, some three years before Mor- 
land’s death. It represents a miserable 
garret, almost destitute of furniture, with 
rough sketches of animals scrawledin char- 
coal over walls that once were whitewashed. 
A man in a green coat is frying sausages, a 
proceeding watched with keen interest by 
two dogs. Morland hiinself is seated at an 
easel, on which stands an unfinished paint- 
ing. His face is coarse and brutalized by 
drink and debauchery: a bottle and glass 
are on the floor behind his chair, and he 
looks round with a jaded and suspicious ex- 
pression, as if anticipating the entrance of 
his constant foe, a bailiff. The painting is 
brilliantly executed, for the course of dissi- 
pation which cut short the life of this un- 
happy genius seems, strangely enough, to 
have left his hand unenfeebled to the very 
last. 

Sir Joshua was best represented by his 
admirable picture of Mrs. Thrale and her 
daughter *‘ Queenie.’”?’ They are placed in 
a landscape, the lady, whose bright and 
vivacious countenance seems in exact con- 
cert with her character, seated; Queenie 
kneeling by her side. By Gainsborough 
also some excellent portraits were to be 
seen, notably that of the beautiful Nancy 
Parsons, and that of General Wolfe, a mild 
young gentleman, with a pale face and 
large, serious eyes, looking as unlike as 
possible the ideal of a military hero. Of 
several capital pieces, by George Romney, 
perhaps the most striking was the charm- 
ing picture of ‘‘Mrs. Carwardine and 
Child.” 1lt was painted after Romney’s re- 
turn from Italy in 1775, and the influence of 
Italian art is evident in the graceful posing 
of the figures—the child nestling to his 
mother, the m_ther bending over the child, 
her cheek against his forehead. e 

In his picture of the ‘‘Schoolmistress” 
Opie has obviously endeavored, not un- 
successfully, to recall the style of Rem- 
brandt; the coloring, however, is too black, 
without the rich, luminous depth of the 
great Dutchman. The picture reminds us 
of Shenstone’s delightful poem. Here, 
in ‘‘ Learning’s little tenement,” sits the 
ancient dame, ‘“‘ disguised in look profound”’; 
a red-haired urchin reading by her side. 
Four more .oys complete the group; one is 
conning his task, but the others seem 
rather ‘‘on vagaries idly bent,’’ and one 
‘“‘anruly brat’? ventures even to play 
with a solemn-visaged cat, disregardful 
of “the forthcoming rod,’”’ which lies, 
‘“‘unpleasing sight, I ween!’’ on the table 
hard by the careful dame. It is a capital 
example of Opie, the faces full of charac- 
ter and expression. 

I have left myself but little space in which 
to notice the many other interesting pic- 
tures in this memorable exhibition—W11- 
kie’s admirable ‘‘Letter of Introduction’’(one 


pieces of Mulready, who painted with Pre- 
Raphaelite minuteness, with far more than 
Pre-Raphaelite ability, and with some ap- 
proach to Pre-Raphaelite crudity of color- 
ing, long before the existence of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood; the classical sub- 
jects of Etty, who might have been a greater 
artist had he consulted more the antique, 
and less the Academy life-schcol. Stot- 
hard’s exquisitely graceful and daintily 
colored little compositions demand a word 
of. admiration; a note of admiration (!) is 
certainly due to that strange medley of 
imagination, obscurity and ill-drawing, 
Blake’s ‘‘fresco’”’ from Gray’s poem of “The 
Bard.” ‘The painter of this work,’’ writes 
Mr. Blake, ‘‘asserts that all his imagina- 
tions appear to him infinitely more perfect 
and more minutely organized than anything 
seen by his mortal eye.’”’ It may have been 
so; Blake was the sincerest of men; but to 
the eyes of ordinary mortals, this picture 
presents such aconfusion of objects, a ‘‘con- 
fusion worse confounded” with inexplica- 
ble hues and fragments of gold-leaf, as to 
render the unraveling of the design a mat- 
ter of toilsome and prolonged study, if not 
of utter impossibility. 
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Not at all drowned, but alive and ec- 
centric as ever, the violinist, Remenyi, is 
giving concerts in Africa. The following is 
a part of his program at Grahamstown: 
“ The entr’acte will be short, and the vio- 
linist will at once begin to play again, 
whether that pleases the audience or not. 
Among his solos is one for the fourth string 
called aria, composed by a German yclept 
Bach, and an Ave Maria by Arcadelt, dead 
these three hundred years.”’ 





of his best pictures); the highly finished - 


Sanitary. 


MODERATE DRINKING 


AS AFFECTING DIGESTION AND THE 
BRAIN AND NERVOUS SYSTEM. 





{It is apparent from what has already 
been said as to the effect of alcohol on the 
circulation and on two important organs 
associated with processes in digestion, that 
all that relates to the assimilation of foods 
is involved 1n the general question as to the 
effects of alcoholic beverages upon the sys- 
tem; but there are also local effects 
of alcohol on the stomach and the 
mucous membrane of the intestines and the 
manifold glandsinthem. It is no doubt 
true that so faras the stomach itself is con- 
cerned there are persons whose glands are 
urged to more activity, and that a little 
wine will, by its essential oils, do what 
peppermint or horseradish or mustard will 
do to whip up the lagging action. But if 
this is to be kept up day after day, week 
after week, and year after year, andif in 
the mean time, the circulation and the 
liver, kidneys, etc., are to be exposed 
to special interferences with natura 
and normal action, it will not do to 
defend such beverages as, on the whole, an 
aid to digestion. While the least objection- 
able use of alcohol in health is when it is 
taken with food, it is only because it is not 
so directly brought in irritating contact 
with surfaces. But if continued through 
long series of years, what is lacking in 
quantity at any one time is made upin 
part by this continuous use. While the sys- 
tem may become tolerant of it, it does not 
establish itself as better than usual foods. 
Hence it is, that those who have studied 
the digestive process—by the great increase 
ef light as to it in the last few years— 
have been more and more disposed to nar- 
row its employment as an aid to digestion. 
While we cannot assert with some that it 
is always an impediment to the first part of 
the digestive process, we think the evi- 
dence establishes the fact that the habitual 
user of it is not even for a single year likely 
to fare so well as to his general digestion as 
he who relies on other methods of securing 
good digestion. It is well said that he who 
takes exercise without fatigue, nutrition 
without stimulation, and amusement with- 
out exeitement, will fare the best as to 
a healthy life. 

As to the effects of the moderate use of 
alcoholic beverages upon the brain and ner- 
vous system, if there were nothing else to 
condemn them, this would be enough. It 
is essentially here that the great impres- 
sion is made, an im:pressiou the unfavorable 
effect of which is so seldom modified in lopg 
use, that we should only be willing to de- 
part from the rule of abstinence under the 
direction of one who hes thoroughly 
weighed all the consequences to the system 
at large and its full effects upon the various 
processes which make up well-sustained 
health and life. The delicate structure of 
the brain and nerve tissue is such, and its 
response to impressions so sensitive, that 
after seeing how the circulation and the va- 
rious organs can be affected by it, we need 
to be still more suspicious as to di:ect ef- 
fects upon the tissue which controls all the 
rest. 

(he disturbance of circulation already 
noted is especially perilous to the brain. 
How quickly it is engorged is shown by the 
experiments of Nicol and Mossop, who found 
that two teaspoonfuls of alcohol caused 
marked congestion of the retinal blood-ves- 
sels. We are within the danger-line when 
we are daily congesting an organ incased in 
a bony framework, and when we have 
found such a method of repeated congest- 
ing to weaken the coats of the arteries. 

Then again that disturbance of the liver 
which diverts its secretions into the blood, 
or prevents their proper separation there- 
from, is fraught with great risks to the 
brain and nervous system. Bile may he 
ranked as a cerebral poison and the special 
evil effects of moderate drinking are espe- 
cially noticeable in those of a bilious predis- 
position. Probably the various forms of 
nervous derangement and other conditions 
allied thereto are more dependent upon the 
use of alcoholic beverages than upon any 
other one cause. It is especially upon the 
nerve centers of life that their impression is 
made. Itis because of this power that they 
are within narrow limitation available in 
disease, and it is because of this that they 
are not available for general use. To this we 
are to add the fact that alcoholic drinks act- 
ing upon the brain tissue so influence blood 
conditions as to prevent it from taking up 
oxygen and exhaling carbonic acid as it 
would otherwise do. Anything that thus 
interrupts the most essential interchange of 
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nervous system. It is thus seen in how 
many ways the entire human organism is 
involved in the use of such a potent agent. 
It well behooves the moderate drinker to 
consider these natural powers of alcohol 
and to remember that dilution and regu- 
larity of use do not as a rule nullify natural 
effects but only render less discernible and 
less rapid the results. 





Science. 


FURTHER particulars of the recent discov- 
eries made in New Guinea bythe “Victory” 
are given by Mr. T. F. Bevan, in the a re 
cent number of the Proceedings of the Roy- 
al Geographical Society, together with a 
map. This map shows that the entire coast- 
line at the head of the Gulf of Papua is 
composed of very swampy ground, covered 
with dense undergrowth and intersected 
by numerous creeks and inlets. The Aird 
River, discovered by Blackwood in 1845, was 
found to be only one of the openings leading 
into a large river, which was named the 
Douglas, after the British Special Com- 
missioner for New Guinea. Above thedelta 
the rnver wound around low hills, those 
bounding the northeast tributary (Philp 
River) varying from 300 to 2,000 feet in 
hight, and of cretaceous limestone. A min- 
eral spring was found, and every pan of the 
magnetic iron sand yielded gold. The other 
large river ascended—the Jubilee—was en- 
tered by the most westerly of a series of six 
or seven openings reported to lead into it. 
Above the head of the delta this river also 
flows through a hilly, wooded country, ap 
parently uninhabited. ‘The scenery is bigh- 
ly picturesque. The timber, cedars, oaks, 
eucalypti, myristica, figs, avacias, pines, 
palms tree-ferns, come almost to the 
water’s edge. The natives of the coast vil 
lages were of good muscular development; 
wore nose pencils, and distended the lobes 
of their ears. Nudity, except a groiu shell 
or a painted bark waist-belt for the males, 
seemed to be the rule. Their canoes were 
dug-outs without outriggers. 


....The Caucasus, withits mighty peaks 
sixteen to seventeen thousand feet in hight, 
is now visited in summer by the more am- 
bitions Alpine clubmen. Traveling, accord- 
ing to Mr. Freshfield, is tolerably secure, for 
thoa thief succeeded in stealing a portman- 
teau and revolver from his camp, the out- 
rage was speedily punished by the magis- 
trate, and the articles ‘recovered. Elbruz 
dominates the entire cbain, but Ushba, Tet 
nuld, Schkara, Djanga, Koshtantau and 
Dychtau vary from 16,500 to 17,200 feet in 
hight. It must be remembered that the 
hight of a mountain above sea-level does 
not always give a correct idea of its magnifi- 
cence. The Rocky Mountains in thisco n 
try have peaks which reach almost 15 000 
feet, but, rising from a plateau some 8.000 
feet in hight, the peaks themselves are but 
hills compared to those of the Caucasus. 


ncaa Vature notices the remarkable in- 
stance of successful transportation of live 
fish from Paristo Chili. The aquatic fauna 
of Chili being very poor, a selection of fish, 
comprising 100 Californian salmon, 40 carp, 
20 tench, 20 gudgeon, with a number of eels, 
barbs, miunows, lotes, etc., were-dispatched 
from Paris in September last to stock the 
waters, The voyage of about a month was, 
of course, a very trying one in this relation, 
especially as regards variation of tempera- 
ture. In treatment of the fish care was 
taken to lessen the activity of their func- 
tions by refrigeration and starvation (a 
carp will live fifty days without food), ana 
a continuous circulation of air was kept up 
in the water (which was not renewed) 
There was some loss among the salmon, but 
thirty-nine were successfully installed at 
Santiago; and the other groups were mostly 
istact. Only the gudgeons, lotes and barbs 
suffered serious loss. The experiment 
seems to prove the possibility o1 carrying 
alive the most delicate fish from any point 
of the globe to any other point. It was also 
ascertained that a temperature of 25° C. 
is not hurtful to the health of Salmu 
quinat,as might have been feared. 


....-One of the most interesting zoologi- 
cal discoveries of the present year is that 
made by Mr. E. B. Poulton, and recorded in 
Nature for February 16th, 1888. It will be 
remembered that the Australian duck-bill 
(Ornithorhynchus anatinus) has a bill re 
semblinz that of a duck, and without teeth 
But in making microscopic sections of the 
jaws of a young specimen, typical mamma- 
lian teeth were to:und beneath the site of 
the borny plates encasing the jaw-bones; 
three on each side iv the upper jaw, and 
two on each side in the lower jaw. The 
histological details and the manner of de 
velopment appear to be precisely asin the 








higher Mammalia, a fact which strongly 
supports the identification of teeth with the 
placoid scales of sharks. A letter from the 
United States Fish Commission steamer 
** Albatross,” of which Prof. L. A. Lee is 
the naturalist, received from Chili, states 
that immense collections of fishes and other 
marine animals have been made not only 
on the east and west coasts of South Ameri- 
ca, but also iu the strait of Magellan; with 
these the deep water fishes of the California 
coast can be better studied than heretofore. 


School and College. 


THE Athletic Committee has made a 
report to the Harvard Overseers, condemn- 
ing intercollegiate athletic sports. The re- 
port has attracted wide attention. Ex- 
President White, of Cornell, approves it, 
but most of the educators who have been 
interviewed do not, tho the necessity of re- 
form is admitted. President Seelye, of 
Amherst, is reported to have said: 

“IT see no disadvantage in the intercollegiate 
games as they have been practiced in this col- 
lege. Such is exactly our position here that, so 
long as there is in these contests a consultation 
of health and gentlemanliness, with earnest 
rivalry, no harm wahatever is done.” 

President Robinson, of Brown, said: 

“This thing of sports and athletics has run 
mad. I was talking with President Eliot some 
time ago on the subject, and he had decided 
then that the abuse of sports indulged in had 
gone so far that it ought to be stopped without 
further delay. It is demoralizing ‘oany college. 
[t is notorious that there is betting, plenty of 
betting, and the cheering and enthusiasm of the 
students is largely influenced by the money 
they have at stake. Then, again, a few men 
train and exercise too much, and the rest of the 
college does not exercise as much as is good for 
them, but stands still, perhaps in weather that 
is dangerously chill, and watches a game of 
béSeball or football in which some men over- 
work while the watchers take no exercise. 
That is positively dangerous to health on both 
sides. Iam in full sympathy with the report of 
that Committee, and believe that things have 
got to such a state that action inthe line of such 
recommendations is the only course left a col- 
lege to pursue in the matter.” 


The Harvard overseers have decided not to 
go the length recommended by their com- 
mittee on athletics. Instead of doing away 
with intercollegiate contests altogether 
they express their opinion that, as sug- 
gested by Dr. Walcott in a minority report, 
such games should take place only at Cam- 
bridge, New Haven or some New England 
city or town to be specially designated by 
the university athletic committee; also that 
matches with organizations not connected 
with the university must be played on Sat- 
urdays or holidays. 


.... The poet Whitti-r has written a stir- 
ring letter in reference to the effort to se- 
cure $16,000 for the Atlanta University on 
account of the appropriations heretofore 
made by the Georgia Legislature. Hesays: 

‘| heartily approve the refusal of the officers 
of the Atlanta University to yield to the de- 
mands of the State of Georgia, which required 
on their part the abandonment of the principle 
of equal rights and privileges irrespective of 
color, upon which the institution was founded, 
and a direct violation of the pledges made to 
those who have so generously contributed to its 
support. Whether the State of Georgia can af- 
ford to requite in this way the large liberality 
of the people of the North, who have built up 
this noble institution for the education of our 
colored youth, is a question for her to solve. 
But for the college itself there was no other 
course possible than the one it has taken. To 
yie d tothe unreasonable demand would be not 
only a breach of trust, but an insult to the 500 
young men and women who are its students. By 
the liberty-Joving people of the North there is 
but one thing to be done, and that speedily. The 
college must not suffer. If Georgia, to gratify 
an unchristian and undemocratic prejudice, re- 
fuses to help herself in the education of her col- 
ored youth, the people of other states must help 
her. A prompt, determined effort must he 
made to supply the deficiency in the income of 
the university.” ‘ 


....President Barnard, of Columbia. has 
been suffering from nervous prostration. 
It is said he has been in consultation with 
the trustees for a long time over the choice 
of his successor. June, 1889, wili be the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his presidencty. 


.... The Blair Educational Bill is still in 
the House Committee on Education. It is 
said that if the bill could have been got be- 
fore the House last week it would have been 
passed, probably. The outlook for the 
measure is not favorable. 


....F, A. Mublenberg, Professor of Greek 
in the University of Pennsylvania, has re- 
signed his position. 


-»-.-The University of Pennsylvania will 
celebrate its Centennial in 1891, 








Personalities. 


A LAbyY’s reticule has never been reck- 
oned a romantic convenience; but, accord- 
ing to Dr. Alfred Gatty, there is preserved 
at Alnwick Castle one which has an honored 
legend. On the night preceding the battle 
of Waterloo, the Duke of Wellington and 
his chief officers attended a ball at Brussels, 
given by the Duchess of Richmond; and 
Major Percy, who was present, became 
deeply interested in a lady whom he met for 
the first time. Major Percy and the lady 
had to, hastily part with mutual regret; he 
begged of her some souvenir of their happy 
meeting, and she resigned to him her reti- 
cule. Next day came the great battle, and 
Major Percy was selected to convey to Lord 
Bathurst the Duke’s famous dispatch, with 
its admirable description of the contest, 
dated Waterloo, June 19th, 1815. This pre- 
cious document was conveyed to the Minis- 
ter in the treasured reticule. The story as 
told ended with the sad conclusion that the 
Major searched in vain f. r the owner of the 
reticule—and they never afterward met! 





....-Personal statistics singularly point 
out the fact that hard brain-work and un- 
remitting intellectual labor necessarily ab- 
breviate life. If we take poets, we find that 
Rogers lived to be 93; Sophocles, 90; Cal- 
deron, 87: Juvenal, 86; Anacreon, 85; Vol- 
jaire, 84; Metastasio, 84: Euripides, 78; 
Goethe, 83; Klopstock, 79; Wieland, 86; 
Lamartine, 78; Béranger, 77, and Victor 
Hugo, 83. If we turn to philosophers and 
men of science, we find among our contem- 
poraries M. Chevreul, the French philoso- 
pher and chemist, who, on the evening of 
his 100th birthday, occupied the President’s 
box at the opera; and if we loox into the 
past, we find the names of Fontenelle, who 
died at 100; Hoyle (who wrote the treatise 
on whist), at 98; Hobbes, at 92: Morgagni, 
at 8¥; Ried, at 86; Dr. Heberden, at 90; Sir 
T. Watson, at 90 (?); Sir William Lawrence, 
at 84; Rover-Collard, at 82; William Har- 
vet, at 80; Schelling, at 79; Cousin, at 76, 
and, greatest of all, Plato, at 82, 


....Few of our contemporary journalists 
and literary men have been laid to rest with 
more general and enthusiastic tributes to 
their personal character and professional 
superiority than the late John R. G. Haz- 
zard. Toa character of singular sweetness 
and manliness Mr. Hazzard united rare in- 
tellectual gifts; and he may be justly in- 
cluded among those writers for the daily 
and the periodical press, especially in view of 
his work in the field of art-criticism,who had 
exerted a distinct influence upon younger 
journalists in regard to the varied and 
thorough preparation necessary for a like 
career, and the graceand force of diction to be 
united thereto. Mr. Hazzard’s principal 
newspaper connection was with the Tribune, 
in which his columns of criticism or corre- 
spondence were a most significant feature 
for many years. 


.... We made a reference some time ago 
in this column to the skill and industry ex- 
hibited in portrait-painting by Miss Jane 
Stuart, the daughter of the eminent por- 
trait-artist Gilbert Stuart, and the contin- 
uance of her taste for that art into such ad- 
varced years as she had attained. Miss 
Stuart’s death occurred at Newport, on the 
28th ult.; and her loss is one that will be 
mourned deeply by a large circle of the 
charming old lady’s friends and portrait- 
subjects. 


....The seventieth anniversary of the 
birth of the Berlin chemist, August Wil- 
helm Hofmann, was celebrated on April 8th. 
As an investigator Hofmann has displayed 
remarkable ability, and of his discoveries in 
chemical technology those relating to the 
preparation of aniline colors have made him 
*world-renowned. 


....Mrs. Octave Pavy (widow of the 
scientist who perished in the Greely Arctic 
expedition) has just returned to Cleveland, 
Ohio, from Europe, where she spent a year 
for the goog of her health. She is engaged 
in literary work. 


.... The late Matthew Arnold is credited 
with this gracefulif characteristically odd 
remark to a friend: ‘You say you are 
happy to know me; you should know my 
wife, she has all of my sweetress and none 
of my conceit.” 


.... The late Count Corti, the great Ital- 
ian diplomat. in his will declared on his 
honor that he had ‘‘ served his country with 
fidelity and love, and with no regard for 
personal interests.” 


....I[taly has been honored by By visit 
from Professor Mommsen, who has gone to 
Rome to remain three or tour months in 
res earches for his historical works. 





Pebbles, 


THE crow very rarely leaves a place with 
out caws.— Boston Commercial Bulletin 





....There is no such word as “ fail» 
among the fruit preservers. Their Motto 
is ** I can.” —Puck. 


....You see a good deal of advice in the 
papers now about raising small fruit, put 
none about raising small potatoes,—Pitts. 
burgh Chronicle. 


.-. The man with an only son: “* What 
kind of scholars do you turn out at this 
institution?” Principal: “ Those who won't 
study.”—New Haven News. 


Papa; ** Why it’s the universal language” 
Minnie: ‘But who speaks it?” Papa: 
** Nobody.” —Binghamton Republican, 


....Every one agrees that the President 
couldn’t have done better in ‘his appoint 
ment to the Supreme Berch, for it was ab. 
solutely necessary that it should be Fuller, 


....A New Havener who lives between 
two families named Brown, thinks of hay- 
ing his uame changed to Griddle Cake, as 
he is Browned on both sides.—New Haven 
News. 


...- Lightning never strikes twice in the 
same place. Neither does a mule. The 
reason for this is because the place is never 
there after the first strike.— Drake's Mag. 
azine, 


....Dude (bad pay): “ That stripe looks 
*well—so.does this. What would you prefer 
for yourself, if you were choosing ?”’ Long. 
suffering Tailor: ‘A check.”—Philadd. 
phia Call. ° 


.-. Mr. Conningwell (who is doing a little 
shopping for Mrs. C.): ‘‘ Where’s the glove 
department, young man?” Floor- Walker: 
“*Gent’s?”? Mr. Conningwell: ‘* No: lade’s,” 
—Tid-Bits. 


caved A young man of Keokuk, Ia., wons 
wager by eating thirty-six bananas at one 
sitting. It was a remarkable feat. Many 
a young man has slipped up on less than 
one banana.—Norristown Herald, 


....The cotton seed becomes cotton, the 
cotton becomes thread,the thread becomesa 
fabric, the fabric becomes a print, the print 
becomes a wrapper, and the wrapper be 
comes a beautiful woman.—Boston Cow 
rier. 

....President: “ Yes, Mr. Snapper, the 
Faculty have decided that you have broken 
the rules, and there is no course for us but 
to suspend you.” Student: ‘“ H’m; how 
about suspending the rules ?”,—New Haven 
News. 


....Mr. S.,”? asked a Professor at the 
Maine State College, ‘what do you under- 
stand by naturalization?’ Mr. S.: ‘Natu 
ralization is the process of making a foreign- 
born person a native of the’United States,” 
—Lewiston Journal. 


..-- He; “I see that old Mr. Bently was 
buried yesterday.” Wife (shocked); ‘* Why. 
is old Mr. Bently dead?’ He (who has just 
been ‘‘sat upon’’): “‘ The paper uoesn’t say 
whether he is dead or not; simply that he 
was buried yesterday.”’—Life. 


....A lady who was at the Woman’s Con- 
gress in Washington, and very proud of the 
evidently high intellectual standard of its 
members, had her pride rudely shocked 
when she overheard an elevator boy say: 
‘We have had 300 of the smartest women 
in the world here, and tho they have 
been in this hotel for a week, there's not 
one of them who knows what floor to get off 
on.”’—UChristian Inquirer. 

.... A little girl was sent across the street 
toa neighbor’s for milk. The cow which 
the neighbor owned had ceased to give milk 
for the time, and there was none to be had. 
“There is no milk to-day,” said the little 
girl on her return. ‘“‘No milk,” said ber 
mother. “What’s the matter?” “She 
didn’t tell me what was the matter,” 74 
the reply; “‘ but I guess the cow ain’t layiDs 
just now.’’—Boston Co urier. 


....‘* Are you the horse editor ?” inquired 
an innocent-looking young woman, = 
proaching the desk of that functionary. 
have that pleasure, miss,’’ he replied, tax 
ing off his hat. “Can you answer all sorts 
of questions about horses? ‘* Well, I rather 
think 1 can,” hesaid, with a prideful § 
in his bosom. “Oh, I’m so glad,” she 
twittered. ‘Will you tell me the difference 
between a bay horse and a sea horse?” 


she went out of the office she smiled back at Zi 


him, but he sat gloomily at bis desk 8 
said nothing.— Washington Cris 
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Binsic. 


{THE growth of the music-festival in this 
country is each year noticeable as more 
vigorous and general, even if that publicity 
to individual occurrences of the sort which 
attended them, when the idea was a com- 
parative novelty, has a good deal lessened. 
The generally improved condition of music- 
al taste in hundreds of centers of popula- 
tion in this or that state or district and the 
diffusion outside of the largest cities of 
eompetent executive musicians, who can 
work in such undertakings either as con- 
ductors or performers, and the tendency to 
develop as far as possible local material, at 
least in the way of a choral force, are all 
elements that have worked together for 
good. In addition to these must be added 
perfecting of the music-festival system and 
the ease with which solo-talent can be pro- 
cured from outside sources, so far as is need- 
ful. It is not necessary to refer to the com_ 
plementary influences that spring from such 
undertakings, the advancement of ability 
and taste necessary by the home material 
employed, and the advantage that it is to 
it, to be given new standards of criticism as 
to performers. Nor is itany longer true that 
the artistic impulse given by the annual 
music-festival in the majority of our large 
cities ordinarily must be contrasted with 
a corresponding dearth of good musical 
entertainments during the rest of the sea- 
son. The awakening of taste and apprecia- 
tion has brought to the large towns, at 
jeast, North, South, East and West, a class 
of concerts that has steadily increased in 
number and artistic excellence. The pres- 
ent “combination” system of entertain- 
ments has been invaluable in the same 
direction. In facilities for opera other 
than in New York, there has been a con- 
siderable improvement—a better rank of 
works and of representation—if classic and 
grand opera is only an exotic out of New 
York, and, for that matter, scarcely more 
than a flourishing exotic here. An impor- 
tant difficulty in the way of music-festivals, 
the ne. essity of a hall large enough and, if 
possible, expressly adapted to the purpose, 
is each year met more nearly in the cities, 
through the recognition of the situation by 
business men or the generosity of indi- 
viduals. Untuckily, New York in this 
respect sets no example. We alluded lately 
to the scheme of the Cincinnati Festival 
this month. An interesting one occurs this 


week in Troy (where, by the by, there is a 
very good chorus) at wide Dvorak’s can- 
tata of “St. Ludmilla,’ Mendelsshon’s 
“ Walpurgis Night” and _ well-arranged 
rograms are announced. The Charleston 

Vagner Festival has been an intere stin 

announcement. The St. Louis Festival wil 
bring together one of the best groups of 
soloists attainable here. The Worcester 
Festival is due in September; but we have 
no official statement yet of its scope. 


....In operetta, which always attracts to 
itself a sortof faute de mieux significance 
here between May and November, some 
novel events are of immediate occurrence. 
“The Queen’s Mate’’ with music by Lecocq 
is now being sung at one house. “The 
Lady or the Tiger” about which much 
curiosity has long been current among 
musical (and literary) people, was brought 
out on Monday by thecompany managed by 
Mr. McCall. ‘‘Erminie,’”’ which pretty 
trifle has had such an extraordinary local 
success, gives place on Monday at the 
Casino, to ‘“‘Nadgy,” the music being by 
Philippe Chassaigne, one cf the cleverest of 
rench composers. Perhaps the prettiest 
operetta the past season has heard has been 
Alfred Cellier’s ** Dorothy.” Cellier never 
writes an ungraceful or unmusicianly 
phrase, and in some respects his scores are 
superior in invention and style to any 
operetta writer’s of the day. 


: -...Little Josef Hofmann is now at home 
in Germany, after a brief restingin London. 
The precise extent of his ‘‘ nervous exhaus- 
tion’ when concluding his famous tour 
here will probably remain a disputed mys- 
tery; but there seems to be no doubt that 
the boy was out of health and that he is not 
yet restored to his ordinary physical condi- 
tion. To kill the boy’s talent by such a 
premature public career as that lately 
orced upon him, seems about as bad as 
killing the boy, and a more probable result 
of the course that parents and managers 
have adopted for him. 


--..The annnouncement of the engage- 
ments for the next season of German opera 
begin to mature, tho, of course, with some 
indecisiveness. Mr. Stanton, the director, 
has, however, had a successful tour for his 
negotiations. It is stated that Miss Malten 
and Mrs. Rosa Sucher (to divide the season) 
Mrs, Rosa Papier, of Vienna, the baritones 
Reichmann and Gruenauer, and the tenors 
Gudehus and Vog] are all secured, in addi- 


tion to a portion of the company of last 
year, with whom contracts were made; one 
contract having been that made with Mr. 


next 





ews of the Week. 


WASHINGTON. 


A CALL fora Democratic caucus on the 

Tariff Bill was circulated on Friday last in 

the House. It has been very largely signed, 

Mr. Sowden and Mr. McAdoo being the 

only members thus far reported as having 

declined to sign it. The purpose of the cau- 

cus is to consider all amendments offered 

by members of the caucus. Any amend- 

ment that a Democrat proposes will then 

be considered and the result of the vote, it 

is designed,shall be binding upon the party. 

When an amendment is adopted in caucus, 

the Waysand Means Committee and the 

rest will feel bound to vote for the amend- 
ment in the House. When an amendment 
is rejected by the caucus the amendment 
will be opposed by the party in the House. 

The purpose is to settle all internal differ- 
ences in caucus, so as to secure perfect har- 
mony within the party on the floor. It is 
expected that some members will not be 
bound by the caucus, but these, the friends 
of the bill believe, will be too few to affect 
the results. This line of action, it isthought, 
will shorten the time necesary to be taken 
up with amendments. The friends of the 
bill assert that it has grown in strength 
under discussion, and that taey will hold 
enough Democrats to pass it, not counting 
a few Republicans whom they believe will 
vote with them. The Republicans have not 
succeeded in uniting upon the proposition 
for a repeal of the sugar tax and a bounty, 
but some members who have been opposed 
to any reduction inthe tax on whisky say 
now that they expect the party will agree 
with a reasonably near approach to una- 
nimity upon this course of reduction of in- 
ternal revenue. , 





....The Secretary of the Interior on Fri- 
day last transmitted to the House a report 
by Governor Swineford, of Alaska, upon 
the operations of the Alaska Seal and Fur 
Company (Alaska Commercial Company), 
in which he alleges that the company has 
grossly abused the natives, and attaches an 
affidavit to sustain his charges. He con- 
cludes with a quotation from his last 
annual report that it would be better to 
allow every fur seal to be exterminated than 
to continue so blighting a monopoly. The 
attached affidavit is made by Isaac Ander- 
son, a resident of California, who says that 
he was in the employ of the Alaska Com- 
pany and a Deputy Marshall of Ounalaska. 
As an illustration of the company’s 
methods in conducting business in the 
court, he details cases where he found him- 
self in conflict with the company when- 
ever he attempted to protect the Govern- 
ment’s interests, and declares that no 
United States official can properly perform 
his duties in Alaska wherever the company 
has any interests without incurring its dis- 
pleasure and coming into open hostility 
with the agents of the company. 


....In the executive session of the Senate 
on Wednesday of last week the Fishery 
Treaty was adversely reported by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. The majority 
report was prepared by Senator Edmunds. 
It is about 2,000 wordsin length. The mi- 
nority report was written by Mr. Morgan. 
In the same session Senator Sherman re- 
ported back the Chinese Treaty from the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
with the recommendation of the Committee 
that it be ratified. The Committee has 
made two minor amendments, one provid- 
ing that the prohibitory features of the 
treaty shall apply to those who are now ab- 
sent from the country, regardless of any 
certificates they may hold, and the other 
that the classes privileged to return shall 
only be permitted to land upon presenting 
certificates issued subsequent to the pres- 
ent time. Mr. Sherman asked that the 
treaty be taken up at once, but objection 
was made and it went over. 


.... Lhe Senate, near the end of its session 
last Thursday proceeded to the considera- 
tion of individual pension bills on the 
calendar, and in sixty-five minutes passed 
105 of them, 42 being House bills. Several 
of them were for volunteer nurses, at the 
rate of $25 per month, and one was for the 
widow of Gen. Charles P. Stone (a House 
bill) at $50, 


.... The House Committee on Appropria- 
tions agreed last week to report a bill to 
appropriate $450,000 for deficiencies in the 


customs service for the present fiscal year. 
In this bill $198,885 is allotted to the New 
York Custom House. 


-.--The House Committee, which has 


been investigating trusts, has ceased its 


work owing to lack of interest on the part 
of the House, and failure to secure wit- 





ax Alvary, who returns to this country 
veek, 


DOMESTIC. 


...-A numberof state conventions were 
held last week to elect delegates to the 
National Conventions to be held at Chicago 
and St. Louis. On Tuesday the Wisconsin 
Democrats chose delegates and instructed 
them to vote for Cleveland. On the same 
day the South Carolina Republicans met at 
Columbia and elected delegates who will 
goto Chicago uninstructed. The colored 
men in the convention favored Sherman 
and the white men Blaine. On Wednesday 
the Connecticut Democrats met in Hartford 
and instructed the delegates whom they 
elected to work for the re-nomination of 
Cleveland. The same day the California 
Republicans elected sixteen delegates to the 
Chicago Convention. Their resolutions do 
not pledge the delegates but they demand 
the repeal and abrogation of all laws and 
treaties allowing Chinamen to land in this 
country and the enactment of such laws as 
will speedily rid the country of those now 
here; denounce the treaties suggested by 
the President and his Secretary of State 
as mere trifling with the great question, 
and proclaim allegiance to the doc- 
trine of protection; indorse the ac- 
tion of the United States Senate in its 
amendment to the so-called Bond Purchase 
bill, made in the interest of silver coinage, 
and denounce the action of the Democratic 
House of Representatives on smothering 
bills favoring the issue by the Government 
of certificates for every dollar of silver de- 
posited in its vaults; favor such legislation 
as will prevent the coming of Anarchists, 
Socialists, etc., into the country; demand 
a strict enforcement of the foreign con- 
tract labor law; favor non-sectarian 
schools; denounce the efforts now being 
made to alter the American protective sys- 
tem; express regret at the refusal of James 
-G. Blaine to allow his name to be used at 
the coming National Convention, and reit- 
erate confidence in his integrity and emi- 
nent ability. On Wednesday, also, the 
Towa Democrats elected delegates, who will 
support Cleveland. Four planks were pre- 
sented in the platform. The first indorsed 
the Administration of President Cleveland 
as honest, economical and wise. The sec- 
ond opposed the exercise of the taxing 
power for any but public purposes, and in- 
dorsed Mr. Cleveland’s late message. 
‘*Free coats and blankets’? were demanded 
in the interest of American homes and “‘free 
whisky and tobacco” opposed in the inter- 
ests of *“‘temperance and morality.” Civil 
Service reform was approved only when ap- 
lied to minor offices under the Administra- 
ticn and opposed in connection with posi- 
tions whose duties reflect the policy of the 
Administration. The laying of political 
assessments was condemned. The fourth 
plank reaffirmed the opposition of the 
Democratic Party of Iowa to all prohibitory 
legislation. On this plank there was a mi- 
nority report which opposed the presenta- 
tion of such a resolution to the convention. 
A fierce debate followed, after which the 
majority report was adopted by a vote of 
380 to 170. The Republicans of Illinois met 
on Wednesday at Springfield and in- 
dorsed Judge Gresham for the presidency. 
The platform declares the Democracy’s pro- 
posed tariff legislation ‘‘a glaring subter- 
fuge and an attempt to destroy the Amer- 
ican policy of protection to American in- 
dustries and labor, in the interest of foreign 
countries, which if successful must neces- 
sarily bring disaster upon the business of 
this country, and tend to reduce the Amer- 
ican rate of wages to European standards.” 
On Wednesday and Thursday the Pro- 
. hibitionists of Pennsylyania were assembled 
at Harrisburg to elect delegates to their 
National Convention, to be held at Indian- 
apolis, This was done, and General Clinton 
B. Fisk was indorsed for the presidency. 
On Thursday the Republicans of Indiana 
declared that General Harrison was their 
choice of president, and elected delegates 
who will support him. The Prohibitionists 
of Virginia elected unpledged delegates on 
the same. The Republicans of Utah assem- 
bled at Salt Lake on Friday. In the reso- 
lutions adopted they denounce the Demo- 
cratic-tariff attitude, favor the abolition of 
internal-revenue taxes, oppose free wool 
and lead, demand the restorat:on of free 
silver coinage, denounce partisanship in the 
Post Office Department and the manage- 
ment of the general Land Office in hinder- 
ing the settlement cf the country, protest 
against the admission of Utah until the 
conditions named in the United States Sen- 
ate Committee report are complied with, 
and thank the Utah Commission and Gov- 
ernor West for reports protesting against 
the admission of Utah as a State. 


-...Between 10 and 11 o’clock on Satur- 
day night a shocking accident occurred on 
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between Mt. Carmel and Locust Gap. 
Freight train No. 67, consisting of seventy- 
five cars bound for Williamsport, became 
disconnected by the breaking of a coupling, 
and the engine and three cars ran halfa 
mile before the crew discovered that the 
train was divided. The first section awaited 
the arrival of the second at the foot ofa 
heavy grade, and the two brakemen losing 
control of the second section, it dashed into 
the first section, causing an explosion in the 
third car, which was loaded with Dupont 
powder. At the scene of the accident the 
railroad rurs along a steep hill, at the bot- 
tom of which stood two rows of houses, 
occupied by the Philadelphia and Reading 
Railroad’s employés. On the hillside stood 
a little cottage occupied by John Quinn and 
family of four children, two boys and two 
girls. The force of the explosion wrecked 
the buildings, seventeen in all, and the 
stoves set fire to the ruins. One man and 
seven children were burned to death, and 
thirty persons were injured. 


FOREIGN. 


....It is stated that Prince Bismarck, 
in his recent conversation with Carl 
Schurz, whois at present visiting in Ger- 
many, expressed his positive conviction 
that the peace of Europe would be main 

tained. The Chancellor said he thought 
that the reinstatement of General Bogando- 
vich by the Russian Government afforded 
no ground for apprehension. He was con- 
fident that the Czar’s word would prove 
more powerful than that of General Igna- 
tieff and his partisans. With regard to 
France, the Chancellor said that a disturb- 
ance of the peace through any Boulanger 
adventure was out of the question. On this 
point he spoke with such emphasis that Mr. 
Schurz gathered that Prince Bismarck de- 
sired that his views, which were so much at 
variance with those of the press, should be 
made known. 


.... The Sunday’s cable-message from Ber- 
lin announces that another abscess has bro- 
ken in the Emperor’s throat. The Emperor 
was feverish during Saturday night, and 
he was frequently disturbed by an increased 
discharge of pus. He felt exhausted, and 
the doctors advised him not to leave his 
bed. Sunday there was no discharge of 
pus, and the patient had a tolerably quiet 
day. His face had a fairly healthy color, 
and his eyes were bright. His breathing, 
however, was difficult and rapid. Altogeth- 
er his symptoms are not considered quite so 
favorable as they were early last week. 


....The Emin Bey Relief Committee at 
London are confident that Stanley is safe, 
and that heis pushing his way to the re- 
gion between the Congo River and Albert 
Nyanza. A dispatch from Zanzibar con- 
firms the theory that Stamley has bent his 
steps toward Wadelai via Makna Wells to 
avoid some swamps, and therefore Emin 
Bey’s party would fail to hear of him. 


.... United Ireland of Dublin has a vio- 
lent article on the Pope’s decree. It says: 

“*The rescript stamps Balfour's abject failure: 
It is the coercionists’ last card. The Tories 
have imitated the weakest and most despicable 
of English monarchs, King John. They have 
paid tribute to Rome for help in the hour of 
ignominious defeat, thereby buying their own 
death-warrant. They also hoped that the 
rescript would demoralize the Catholic faith in 
Ireland, which they hate as bitterly as they do 
the League. They hoped indignation and 
wounded affection would be more powerful 
than terror; but they will utterly fail in both 
nefarious projects. Trishmen will take the 
rescript for what it is worth, and nothing 
more.” 
The article concludes with a denunciation 
of Monsignor Persico’s ‘‘one-sided inquiry.” 
The article is believed to express the gen- 
eral sentiments of the League. 


....Advices received at the London For- 
eign Office indicate a probable Greek rising 
in Macedonia, such a movement being en- 
couraged by Russia in order to bring about 
a crisis in the Eastern question. The Mon- 
tenegrin raidinto Servia was connected 
with this plot. If diplomatic representa- 
tions by the British Minister at Athens do 
not result in satisfactory assurances Eng- 
land, Austria, and Italy will send asquadron 
to the Pirzeus. 


.... The Sultan of Morocco has agreed to 
submit the difference between his Govern- 
ment and the United States Government 
to arbitration on the following terms: The 
difference shall be settled by an arbitration 
court; the Moorish Government promise 
that no time shall be specified for the pay- 
ment of personal or individual claims. 
debts or amounts due on credit. The con- 
dition that the umpire’s decision shall be 
subject to the Sultan’s approval is with- 





the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, 
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FIVE women, duly elected as delegates 
to the Methodist General Conference, 
waited one week for their seats while 
the Conference was trying to decide 
whether they ought to have them. It 
was maintained by. those opposed to ad- 
mission that there is a constitutional bar, 
and that if this is ignored the constitu- 
tion of the Church is imperiled. The 
Bishops seemed to be of the same mind, 
and this view was very ably supported. 
On the other hand it was claimed that no 
constitutional change is involved; that it 
is only a question of interpretation; and 
that the women having been elected by 
legal methods may and ought to be ad- 
mitted by the General Conference. 

The Second Restrictive Rule, which can 
only be altered by the General Conference 
with the consent of the vote of the annual 
conferences, was modified in the quad- 
rennium of 1868-72, so as to provide for 
lay representation in the General Con- 


ference. The term used is ‘lay dele- 
gates.” It is contended that this modifi- 
cation does not specifically include 


and that the of 
women was not contemplated when the 
modification was made, women cannot 
be constitutionally admitted until the 
Rule is again modified by submission to 
the annual conterences. 


women; admission 


as 


This argument does not seem to us to 
be conclusive. What was the real inten- 
tion in introducing lay delegates into the 
General Conference? Was it not to give 
representation to the members, the lay 
members of the Church ? 
ters had represented previously, 
The lay element had been entirely unrep- 
resented. The intent was that the mem- 
bership of the Church should participate 
by its chosen representatives in the legis- 
lative, judicial and elective functions of 


Only minis- 
been 


the General Conference. What is thel ay 
element? Who are the members of the 
Church? No one will contend that 
women are not members, not a part, 
and a large part, of the lay ele- 
ment; and this being so the ques- 
tion, as it seems to us,is one of prin- 
ciple. If the Rule does not specifically 
designate men, nor specifically exclude 
women, as it does not in the term “ lay- 
delegates”; and if the provisions under 
this Rule do not definitely require male 
members, as they do not in the term ‘*lay- 
man,” there can, it seems to us, be no 
doubt of the competency of the General 
Conference to seat women elected as lay 
delegates. 

There is no question of the competency 
of women to become members of the 
quarterly conferences and participate in 
the election of delegates to the electoral 
conferences, which elect delegates to the 
General Conference. As women are not 
definitely excluded from the General Con- 
ference by any constitutional or disciplin- 
ary provision, this fact becomes a strong 
argument for their admission. 

There are other considerations no less 
weighty in favor of the admission of 
women; but the General Conference has 


overridden them all and refused to 
seat the women. It seems a strange 
thing to do; and yet it must be ad- 


mitted that it would be an ecclesias- 
tical innovation to give women ashare in 
the government of the Church. The 
Presbyterians do not have them in their 
judicatories; nor the Episcopalians; nor 
have we noticed any in the chief repre- 
sentative bodies of the Baptists and Con- 
gregationalists. And yet women consti- 
tute two-thirds of the membership of all 
the Churches. It is strange indeed that 
they should be so generally overlouked; 
but had hoped that the Methodist 
Episcopal Church would be the first to 
lead in a great ecclesiastical reform which 
would give them the place they deserve 
intheChurch. It is only recently that 
woman has been discovered, said a wise 
representative of the sex the other day. 
Now that she is discovered, the Church, 
of all agencies, should make the most of 
her. 


we 
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THE GIFTS OF CHRIST—PEACE. 

In our Lord’s last address to his disci- 
ples, recorded in the fourteenth chapter 
of John’s gospel and the twenty-sev- 
enth verse, he gave them this farewell 
word: ‘*Peace I leave with you, my peace 
I*give unto you.” It wiil be observed in 
this case, as in that of the rest spoken of 
in our last article on the gifts of Christ, 
there isa double gift Peace left 
with them and peace giventothem. Is 
that there any significance in this beyond 
mere emphasis? We think there is. The 
peace which our Lord left with his dis- 
ciples referred to one thing, and the peace 
which he gave them to another. This 
distinction between peace and peace is 
noted elsewhere in the New Testament, 
and helps us to understand the beauty 
and fullness of the comforting words in 
which so great a legacy of love has been 
given us. 

The peace which Jesus left with his 
disciples was evidently the peace which 
he made through the blood of the cross. 
(Col. i, 20.) Sin is the cause of enmity 
between God and man, that is; the cause 
of the enmity man’s part toward 
God, for God was never at enmity with 
man. In order to restore peace and rec- 
oncile man to God sin must be put away, 
purged by blood. 


here. 


on 


This he has done by 
being made sin for us, and then in his 
own person bearing it away on thecross, 
By our Lord’s death peace was made be- 
tween God and man as effec sually as peace 
was restored to this country by the over- 
throw of the Confederate armies during the 
Civil War. 
complished, peace accompanied with uni- 


So soon as that event was ac- 


versal amnesty was proclaimed through- 
out the land. As many as heartily ac- 
cepted the results of the war came into 
peace with the Government which before 
they were at enmity with. Some did not 
do so, but continued their hatred and en- 
mity. To them the benefits of peace were 
lost, tho it was made and proclaimed. 





In like manner our Lord made peace and 





preached peace. He is our peace, being 
the maker of it as he is the Prince of 
peace. He, therefore, said to his disci- 
ples, in view of the death which he was 
about to accomplish at Jerusalem, 
**Peace I leave with you.” Peace is 
made; there is no obstacle in the way of 
the sinner coming back to God. God 
loves the sinner and has made peace for 
him by the death of his Son, and now it 
is proclaimed to all. This is the peace of 
justification according to that which the 
apostle teaches: ‘* Therefore being justi- 
fied (or set right) by faith we have peace 
with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
by whom also we have received the recon- 
ciliation.” 

This peace is not a feeling or an experi- 
ence; it is a state of things which has 
been brought about by the work of Jesus 
Christ and which is now proclaimed to 
allmen. Whosoever will may enter into 
it. God is not proceeding to extremities 
with sinners; but on the basis of this 
peace, made by Jesus Christ, isseeking to 
reconcile all estranged sinners to him- 
self. We do not have to make peace. 
Jesus left it behind him and is now pre- 
siding over it in his glorious mediation at 
the right hand of God, awaiting only for 
men to accept and enter into it. 
Hence he said to the woman; ‘‘ Neither 
do I condemn thee; go into peace 
and sin no more.” We do not have to 
make peace, it is made for us; we have 
but to enter intoit. A few days after the 
proclamation of peace in this country, a 
Confederate soldier was found hiding in 
the woods in Western Virginia. He was 
desperate from starvation. When asked 
why he did not go home, he said he dared 
not go anywhere; that he was a deserter 
and would be shot if he returned to his 
home; and he was equally afraid to enter 
the Union lines since there had been a 
proclamation that no more deserters 
would be received. When he was told 
that the war was over and peace declared, 
almost wild with joy he flung away his 
old musket and made straight for home. 
This was the gospel of peace to him. It 
isso with us. We need no longer fear. 
Jesus has made peace for us and has left 
it, and we are bidden to gointo it. Were 
this properly understood it would save 
many souls a vast amount of unrest and 
fruitless and bitter struggle. We do not 
have to make peace with God on account 
ofoursins. Jesus has done that and left 
it asa gift to the whole world. Whoso- 
ever will may enter into and upon allthe 
benefits of it. On the basis of. this peace 
we draw near to God as freely as tho we 
had never sinned against him, and in the 
full assurance of faith that our sins have 
been purged. 

Beside this gift of peace with God, 
Jesus said to his disciples: ‘‘ My peace I 
give unto you.” This is something more, 
and different from the peace he left with 
them. ‘‘My peace.” What can this be? 
It must have been the deep inward peace 
in which his soul always dwelt. ‘The 
peace of God that passeth all under- 


standing.” It is that heavenly calm 
that rests on the absolute knowledge 
that God in Christ is at the center 


of the universe, and head over all things, 
and that, therefore, all things work 
together for good to them that love him. 
It is one of the most marvelous and note- 
worthy facts in connection with our 
Lord’s life that he never was in any 
anxiety. He went to his death, not with 
indifference, not with stoical determina- 
tion, but with the calm and strength of 
a perfect peace. Nothing but the peace 
of God could have kept him in those last 
dreadful days and bitter hours. Yet he 
talked with his disciples just on the eve 
of his cruel death and his more awful 
and mysterious self-sacrifice as tho there 
were not a disturbing thought in his soul 
nor a cloud in his sky. His only concern 
seemed to be for them. They would not 
understand; they would be demoralized 
by his death, and afterward they would 
be persecuted and killed; following in bis 
footsteps, and bringing up in their own 
bodies that which remained of his suffer- 
ings. He would have them fortified and 
strengthened by his peace. This he gave 
to them; not merely wished it for them as 
the world gives a wish of peace, but gave 





it to them as one who possessed jt and 


could bestow it. This is the peace of Gog 
that “garrisons” the heart and ming of 
his disciples who have the knowledge 
and simplicity of faith to receive it, «Bp, 
of good comfort, I have overcome the 
world.” Meet, therefore, the tribulations 
which await you; they cannot finally 
hurt you. In view of this supreme gift 
for life, let us always remember that he 
is at the center and circumference of aj 
things, and so able to give us peace at al} 
times and in all circumstances. 


ain 


THE FOUNDATIONS AT ANDOVER, 


Dr. WELLMAN makes very plain, in hig 
able article printed elsewhere, the hi 
of the Foundations of Andover Theologica) 
Seminary. Asa trustee of the Seminary 
he has taken the pains to make a thorough 
examination of the facts concerning the 
establishment of the Original and Asso. 
ciate Foundations, and his statements 
may be confidently accepted. They 
should be carefully studied by all who 
would be in a position to form intelligent 
conclusions on the various phases of the 
much-complicated ‘‘ Andover Case.” 

If ever Trust was explicitly defined and 
carefully guarded that of Andover Semi- 
nary certginly was. If ever the terms 
and limitations of a Trust were reckless- 
ly set aside those of Andover have cer- 
tainly been. It is amazing how any one 
can read the creeds and statutes estab- 
lished by the Founders and Associate 
Founders of Andover, and so clearly set 
forth by Dr. Wellman, and come to any 
other conclusion. We cannot see how any 
one who has respect for the dead, or for 
pledges, or statutes, or creeds, or common 
honesty,can fail to condemn the efforts of 
Dr. Egbert C. Smyth and others to make 
the will of the Founders null and void, 
Look at the facts: 

1. Funds are contributed to establish 
an institution to train men specially for 
the ministry. 

2. Creeds are provided to show what 
system of doctrine shall be taught with 
the use of the funds so given. 

3. Statutes are drawn up to guard 
against the use of these furids for any 
other purpose whatever than to teach the 
doctrines thus specially set forth. 

4. TheSeminary thus endowed is com- 
mitted to the immediate care and admin- 
istration of a Board of Trustees under 
these well considered and carefully pre- 
pared statutes and creeds. 

5. The Trustees are required to elect 
professors to teach the system of doc- 
trine thus set forth in the creeds and to re- 
move them forthwith if they have 
‘‘ taught or embraced any of the heresies 
or errors” named or described. 

6. For fear the Trustees may, notwith- 
standing the statutes and creeds provided 
for their guidance, fail to carry out the 
true intent of the founders a Board of 
Visitors is appointed *‘ effectually” to 
‘**guard” the Trust ‘‘in all future time 
against all perversion, or the smallest 
avoidance of our true designs.” 

7. This Board of Visitors is constituted 
the ‘‘ guardians, overseers and protectors” 
of the Trust in the *‘ place and stead” of 
the Founders, and is required to examine 
into the management of the Foundation; 
to interpret and determine the statutes 
in all cases brought before it; to hear ap- 
peals from the decisions of the Trustees; 
to declare null and void all rules and reg- 
ulations, made by the Trustees, inconsis- 
tent with the original statutes; to ‘‘ take 
care that the duties of each professor” 
be ‘‘intelligibly and faithfully  dis- 
charged;” to ‘admonish or remove him for 
misbehavior, heterodoxy, incapacity oF 
neglect” of duty, and to see in general 
that ‘‘our true intentions as expressed in 
our Constitution . . . are faithfully exe- 
cuted.” 

This is a fair outline of the system by 
which Andover was guarded. The men 
who founded that institution, supposing 
they had a right to apply their funds to 
this purpose and to prescribe how they 
should be used and what should be taught, 
established a Board of Visitors to ‘‘ con- 
tinue as the sun and moon forever,” iD 
their own * place and stead,” in order to 
make sure that the conditions of the 
Trust they created should be scrupulous 
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¥ ly complied with. Now comes the Board 


of Trustees, over whom this Visitorial 
system was established, and audaciously 
proposes to abolish the ‘‘ guardians, over- 
geersand protectors” whom the Founders 

inted in their own “ place and stead.” 
The first Board of Trustees might with 
equal propriety have proposed to abolish 
the Founders. 

If, in spite of creeds and statutes, such 
as these, the Foundations of Andover be 
shaken, let no man or set of men ever here- 
after suppose they can invent a system to 
guard any Trust they may wish to create 
for the benefit of posterity from perver- 
sion. It cannot be done. Nothing that 
the wisdom of men eould suggest was 
omitted by the Founders to guard their 
Trust; and nothing that the ingenuity 
of men can devise is neglected by the 
Wreckers to overthrow that Trust. It 
is this that makes the Andover Case of 
such momentous importance at the present 
time. 


+> 


PROVE IT. 


In The Hebriw Christian Dr. Howard 
Crosby publishes a letter ‘‘ To my Jewish 
Brethren,” in which he defends himself 
and others who have been blamed by 
Jews for taking part in an organization 
of which the Rev. Jacob Freshman is the 
missionary, for converting Jews to Chris- 
tianity. He says: 





“Ts it fair to find fault with us when we 
endeavor to show the reasons of our belief to 
our Jewish brethren, that they may rejoice 
with us in the fulfillment of Jewish prophe- 
cies, in which fulfillment is peace to every 
sinner’s soul? Why should our mctives be 
impugned and our characters slandered ? 
Why should malice and hatred be stirred 
up in your own hearts? Let us leave to 
low-minded men all this business of preju- 
dice and contumely, and, as‘humble believ- 
ers in the God of Abraham, stand on the 
ground of brotherly love, according to the 
Scripture which we all revere, ‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.’ Itis only in 
that love we long to see you recognizing the 
glorious Messiah who has died for the sin of 
the world.” 


Dr. Crosby is right, of course. Never- 
theless, in all ages, those who have tried 
to draw away people from their ancestral 
faith, whether that faith is good or bad, 
have had*to suffer prejudice and con- 
tumely therefor; and so it will always be. 
Onasubject so tremendously important 
as religion, having to do with the soul’s 
eternal salvation, people do not reason 
coolly, when their households are con- 
cerned. 

The Hebrew Journal replies to Dr. 
Crosby that it does not object to Dr. Crosby 
or any one else trying legitimate methods 
toconvert Jews. It says: 


“Dr. Crosby knows full well that it 
would be a ridiculous assertion for him to 
make that we Jews find fault with him for 
trying tomake us see that Christianity is 
the true Judaism, if by that he means the 
regular and proper channels of church 
effort. He should know that we find fault 
only with the despicable, disgraceful, mer- 
cenary convert-mongering of the mission- 
aries whom he and others support and coun- 
tenance, to the greater shame and discredit 
of Christianity.” 

Now this is a very serious charge, and 
our Jewish contemporary pursues it: 


“We find fault with them for utilizing 
designing and uncultured vagrants for the 
purpose of trying to convert the Jews, and 
for not seeing whether ever a Jew was con- 
verted to whom some direct or indirect pe- 
cullary, or other material, advantage was 
not given or offered; whether ever any one 
of these converts contributed one cent for 
the support of any church or charity; 
whether ever any respectable, self-support- 
ing, intelligent Jew was induced to asso- 
Clate himself with the miserable crew of 
self-seeking conversionists?”’ 

The charge is plain. It is that the mis- 
Sionaries of this society for converting 
Jews to Christianity are designing and 
“uncultured creatures, who depend on 
bribery to secure their converts. We pay 
no attention to the rest of the article, 
Which tries to make Dr. Crosby see how 
badly he would feel if somebody should 
try to make his son a Catholic, because 
it is not based on buying but convincing 
the convert, and this our neighbor has 
Just said is legitimate, and so it contra- 
dicts itself, But here is the charge, that 








the Jewish mission in this city buys its 
converts, and gets none who are of any 
character, none but those who accept its 
teachings for pecuniary reasons. 

This charge it has no right to make 
unless it can prove it. If true, it can be, it 
should be proved by definite evidence or 
specification. If not let it be withdrawn. It 
is simply the money question. Are there 
no converts to whom the charge of corrup- 
tion cannot apply, men who have lost 
rather than gained by their conversion? 
Have the funds of the society been used 
illegitimately to support the converts? 
Give us the analysis of the converts; give 
us the analysis of the funds expended. 
Prove this serious charge or say nothing. 


a 
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THE POPE IN POLITICS. 


THE Pope, or the Catholic Church, has 
just the same right in politics that a Prot- 
estant clergyman or Church has,the right 
to use all legitimate influence to doall the 
good possible everywhere. Ever since the 
ancient prophets took the side of Assyria 
against Egypt in Jewish politics, it has 
been understood among sensible men that 
the pulpit could preach politics whenever 
politics touched morals. 

We publish this week a very important 
article outlining the probable action of 
the approaching meeting of Roman Cath- 
olic Archbishops of this country on the 
labor question. Our intelligent corre- 
spondent predicts that Catholics will, at 
least, be warned against the proscription 
practiced by the Knights of Labor, and 
also against connection with Dr. Mc- 
Glynn’s Anti-Poverty Society. To such 
pronunciamento no one has a right to ob- 
ject, unless ecclesiastical penalties are 
attached to disobedience. Socialism is 
unwise, but it is a subject on which, since 
the time of the first disciples who had all 
things in common for a few months, 
Christian people have the right to differ. 
When Socialism becomes violent or mur- 
derous, then both Church and State will 
interfere with all their powers. 

The Pope’s interference in Irish politics 
seems to have been secured through 
Lord Salisbury and the Duke of Norfolk. 
Having pronounced against the Plan of 
Campaign we think it extremely doubt- 
ful if he will make his declaration effect- 
ive by an ecclesiastical war. The Irish 
leaders will declare themselves the most 
obedient servants of the Pope, and then 
proceed to do what they please. They 
are already declaring that they will not 
take their politics from the Pope. The 
political independence of the Irish Catho- 
lics will brook no control by any foreign 
ecclesiastical power. 

An amusing incident occurred at the 
interview last week between the Pope 
and King Oscar, of Sweden. The latter, 
instead of kissing the Pope’s signet 
ring, as is the custom, assumed equality, 
and kissed the Pope on both cheeks. 
Why not? It recalls General Grant’s 
salutation which also surprised the Pope, 
it was so democratic: ‘‘Iam very glad to 
see you, sir.” The age when ecclesiasti- 
cal assumption was submitted to is past. 
The Catholic authorities of Ohio were 
glad, the other day, to deny the report 
that an anathema had been pronounced 
on some parents for sending their chil- 
dren to the public schools. An anathema 
was threatened, we are told, only on such 
parents as neglected the religious educa- 
tion of their children. 


> 
> 


Cditorial Votes. 


THE Bible, in a great variety of ways, 
seeks to give to Christians an idea of their 
exalted position and glorious prospects. 
They are spoken of us “‘ the sons and daugh- 
ters of the Lord Almighty.” They 
are ‘“‘the children of God,” and have 
within them the witness of the Spirit 
to this effect, and, being children, they 
are “heirs of God and joint heirs with 
Christ.”” Their names are ‘‘ written in the 
Lamb’s book of life.’”” They are through 
Jesus Christ made ‘‘ kings and priests unto 
God.” They are “ partakers of the heavenly 
calling,” and made ‘“‘ meet to be partakers 
of the inheritance of the saints in light.” 
They are spoken of by Peter as ‘‘a chosen gen- 
eration, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, 
a peculiar people,”’ They are justified and 











will be glorified by God. The Saviour says 
that he will recognize them as his friends 
and followers before the ‘‘ Favher and before 
his holy angels.”” Theyare referred to when 
in Heavenas “ the spirits of just men made 
perfect.”” They will stand on the “right 
hand” of the great Judge in the final day. 
The greatest promise which it is possible 
for the Saviour to make is made to theme 
“Tohim that overcometh will I grant to 


‘sit with me in my throne, even as 1 also 


overcame, and am set down with my Father 
in histhrone.’’ They will wear “the crown 
of life,”’ and “‘ the crown of righteousness.” 
They will at last havean abundant entrance 
“into the everlasting kingdom of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ.”’ They will be 
presented ‘‘ faultless before the presence of 
his glory with exceeding joy.’’ The “far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory”’ 
referred to by the apostle belongs to them. 
They are heirs to ‘‘an inheritance incor- 
ruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away, reserved in Heaven” forthem. Such 
is the Bible picture of the Christian in his 
exalted position here and in the glories 
which await him hereafter. Believing the 
Word of God, he ought to be a happy man. 
He has more to make him such than any 
other being that treads the globe. God is 
on his side, and has entered into a solemn 
covenant to bless him forever. He may 
suffer on earth, and may even die as a mar- 
tyr; yet these are but the incidents of the 
passing hour, and will soon be succeeded 
by eternal blessedness and glory. Let the 
Christian sing. Let him praise God. Let 
him hope to the end. Heis among “the 
called of Jesus Christ,’”’ and “the beloved 
of God’’; and no matter what happens here, 
all things hereafter will be right with him. 


Mr. WM. H. VAN NORDEN, elder of the 
(Dutch) Reformed Church in Catskill, N. 
Y., offersa reply to some remarks about 
that church in an article by the Rev. Wm. 
Veenschoten, that appeared in THE INDE- 
PENDENT, on “Organic Union’’: 


Mr. Veenschoten would have the public be- 
lieve that the ancient church at Catskill that 
protested so strongly against organic union 
with the Presbyterian Church at the Synod of 
1887 was really soindifferent to the growth of the 
Reformed Church as to give but eight cents per 
member as an average to Domestic Missions. 
So he calls it a chureh with “an eight cent loy- 
alty.”” He wants to make the average as small 
as possible, so he must go back thirteen years to 
make it so. Had he gone back twenty-two 
years, the average would have been smaller. 
He knows that within the past six vears, there 
has been a revival of Christian giving, and he 
well knows that the church at Catskill had felt 
that wave of new life and had responded to it. 
If he desired ‘‘to be fair’ why did he not give 
the average per member last year when the 
church spoke so stoutly? The average per mem- 
ber was forty-eight cents. The average this year 
is a fraction over seventy-two cents per mem- 
ber equal to the average of the Great Presbyte- 
rian Church. What was the average of Mr. 
Veenschoten’s own church per member last 
year for Domestic Missions? Eight cents and a 
fraction and he had aright to be heard. Cats- 
kill gives six times as much and should keep 
silent. 

He goes back thirteen years for Catskill’s av- 
erage. Soto “be fair,” I must go back for the 
Schenectady church to 1875. Excepting a legacy 
given by an individual in 1878, the average for 
thirteen years for Domestic Missions is thirteen 
and a fraction cents. 

The Catskill church is grieved that it has 
not done better in past years, but when another 
points to itasa reason for sitting in silence 
fairness should give her present record of good 
works and leave the public to decide. 


THERE has been in the Southern Presby- 
terian Church no more earnest friend of 
union between the two Presbyterian bodies 
than Dr. J. M. P. Otts. He now has a long 
paper on the subject in The Central Pres- 
byterian, of Richmond, Va. He says: 


“It is the supreme prayer of my life, next 
after that for the salvatien of my own soul and 
of the souls for which I am immediately re- 
sponsible as a father and a pastor, to pray daily 
as Ido for the reunion of the now divided Presby- 
terian Church in my country, and yet for consid- 
erations of the highest expediency to the 
Church itself I would be constrained to give 
my vote and my influence against the organic 
union of the two Assemblies on any other con- 
dition than that of separate Churches, Presby- 
teries and Synods in the South for the colored 
members and ministers. . . There is no 
prejudice in the South, or at least among intel- 
ligent Presbyterians in the South, against the 
colored brother as a man or asa Christian or as 
a minister, but we know that thereare perils to 
ourselves and tothem in anything that looks 
toward the amalgamation of the two races in 
social life: and, we know that we cannot have 
two races mixed in our Churches and Church 
courts without incurring this danger.” 


We say again, that we see no more danger 
of amalgamation from a white and a colored 
minister sitting in the same presbytery than 





from a white and a colored man drinking at 


the same bar, or plowing in the same field, 
or voting at the same polls. And we do not 
believe that the Northern Church will con- 
sent to such a division of coler. But Dr. 
Otts very wisely argues that if we cannot 
yet have union we can have that harmony 
of work by which the two Churches shall 
not interfere with each other. 


THE present tendency in Germany to an 
almost provincial national pride is extreme- 
ly marked. Especially is it curious that it 
is now attempting to make over the German 
language by disusing all French, English, 
or even Latin or Greek words that had be- 
come naturalized. This is parallel to the 
strange movement in Greece to classicize*® 
the spoken language, or to that even more 
remarkable movement in Turkey by which, 
in many places Armenian communities 
which had adopted the Turkish language 
have again recovered the Armenian for 
colloquial use. In the leading hotels or 
restaurants of Germany the French terms 
of menu are being replaced by German. In 
the Emperor Frederick’s two first proclama- 
tions, the one ‘‘ An mein Volk,” and the 
other addressed to Prince Bismarck, out of 
1,275 words the only foreign words are: 
“nation” and “national,” “organ” and 
“organisation,” ‘‘ politik,” ‘* marine,” 
“religion,” ‘“‘thron,” . “interessen,” ‘ 8o- 
cial,” “ finanziell,” “reformen,” “klassen.”’ 
Of these the Frankfurter Zeitung thinks 
one, namely, ‘“‘marine,” might be ex- 
punged by the substitution of seemacht; 
the rest are “‘indesperable,” and are but 
twelve in number. 


THE second Anti- Saloon Republican Na- 
tional Conference, held in this city last 
week, adopted au excellent platform and 
performed its duties in excellent spirit. It 
was not a large conference, but it was com- 
posed of earnest men who know thestrength 
of their cause and know how to carry it on 
to success. They represent the views of a 
majority of the Republican Party, and 
they have good reason to believe that the 
National Republican Convention, to meet 
next month in Chicago, will incorporate a 
temperance plank in its platform. They 
ask that the Convention make this plank as 
‘‘clear and emphatic as the English lan- 
guage ”’ will allow, and they appointed a 
Committee of two from each state to go to 
Chicago and present their views. They rec- 
ommend, and it is a good practical sugges- 
tion, that every delegate to the Chicago 
Convention be urged by letters and peti- 
tions from his own district or state, urging 
him to use his influence to secure an Anti- 
Saloon plank. There were some excellent 
speeches at the Conference, notably by Mr. 
Albert Griffin, the organizer of the move- 
ment, Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, of Iowa, Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, General Thomas J. Mor- 
gan, of Rhode Island, and Ex-Governor Per- 
ham, of Maine, who was the permanent 
chairman. Some ofthe daily papers sneer 
at the Conference, but that is to be expect- 
ed, andis due partly to political motives. 
The Democratic Party does not desire the 
Republican Party to espouse the temper- 
ance cause; it would rather see it take such 
acourse as would make the Third Party 
grow. The Anti-Saloon movement is a 
wise, broad movement, and deserves the 
hearty support, both moral and financial, 
of alltemperance Republicans. 

‘““Wuo is Melville W. Fuller? I never 
heard of him before.’’ This expresses the 
first thought of nine-tenths of the people 
outside of Illinois, when informed by the 
newspapers that a man bearing this name 
had been selected by President Cleveland 
as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The first thought was 
one of general surprise among the people, 
not because they knew anything against 
Mr. Fuller, but because they had never 
heard of him before. It seemed to them 
strange that one so little known through- 
out the country should be selected for so 
high and important an office. It turns out, 
however, according to the newspaper infor- 
mation which the people have received, that 
this Mr. Fuller is a lawyer, born in the 
the State of Maine, and for some twenty- 
five years resident in Chicago; that he is 
about fifty-five years of age; that he has a 
good standing as a lawyer in that city and 
generally in his own state; that there are 
no objections to him on the ground of per- 
sonal character; that he has no judicial ex- 
perience; that in his own state he has been 
somewhat active as a politician, without 
seeking or holding office; and, of course, 
that he isa Democrat. Such is about the 
substance of what the people now know, 
upon the authority of the newspapers, in 
regard to Melville W. Fuller. [f he shall 


be confirmed by the Senate, he may, and we 





sincerely hope he will in all respects, prove 
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himself worthy of the office. Yet we con- 
fess that we do not fancy the selection of 
any man for this great office whose reputa- 
tion asa lawyer, at the time of the selec- 
tion, rests on so narrow a basis. The office 
ought to bea prize to be won only by the 
foremost lawyer of the land. We think 
that the President would have acted more 
wisely in promoting one of the Associate 
Justices of the Court, or in making the se- 
lection among the Circuit Judges of the 
United States. Judicial experience and a 
broad and well established reputation ought 
to count for something in appointing the 
Chief Justice of the United States. The 
office is second only to that of President, if 
indeed it be not even higher. A lawyer, in 
order to be appointed to this office, ought 
to be so conspicuous and well known as to 
preclude all questions in respect to the wis- 
dom of the appointment. The rule ought 
to be that of judicial capacity already 
known. This is the sound and safe rule. 





It strikes us that Morris Deculsky, Vice- 
President of the Liquor Dealers’ Central 
Association, told a Herald reporter more 
than was wise. Last year the Association 
raised $30,000 for political purposes in this 
city, and they can raise 4100,000 if they wish 
at the next election. There are over eight 
thousand liquor dealers in the city, and 
they can control at least five voters each, he 
says, which makes forty thousand, enough 
to decide any election. He thinks it not 
unlikely that they will go into polities, with 
their own candidates. He says they use no 
money in bribery at Albany, but the 
brewers may. They are solid for David B. 
Hill, for whatever he may want, but prefer 
to see him remain governor. They want no 
more ‘“silk-stocking men,’’ but will vote 
for their friends regardless of party politics. 
They don’t want any Sunday laws. They 
oppose the race-track system and the pool 
betting system which spends the money 
and ruins the character of “ten youngclerks 
to every one that is ruined by liquor.”’ But 
the most curious part of Mr. Deculsky’s 
testimony is that about beer and the 
brewers. Being asked if it would not be 
better for the public and the liquor dealers 
if there were more beer and less whisky, he 
replied: 


’ 


“ We claim that most of the crime committed 
in this city isthe result of malt liquors. The 
police justices will tell you that, too. Our 
habitual drunkards of the poor class are vic- 
tims of the growler. Seven cents or fourteen 
cents worth of beer in a can or pail will help a 
man and his wife a long way toward a spree. 
But how much effect would seven or fourteen 
cents worth of whisky have? 

“ The brewers are crushing ux. Two-thirds of 
the liquor stores in the city are practically 
owned by the brewers. They have mortgages 
onthem. The liquor dealers are at the mercy 
of these brewers. All the money that comes in 
must go at once to pay for beer. Vhe whisky 
man and the cigar man has to wait for his 
money, but the brewer has the saloon in his 
grip and gets h‘s cash every Monday morning. 
There is nota liquor store in New York that 
ean pay a profit simply on the sale of beer, 
Perhaps the Atlantic Garden can, but, if so, it is 
the only place. Yet the brewers control the 
saloon keepers.” 

If that is true the Liquor Dealers’ Associa- 
tion will be the creature of the brewers. 


THE current number of The Forum con 
tains an admirable article from the pen of 
Judge Barrett, of this city, entitled “The 
Miscarriages of Justice,” in which he ex- 
plains the causes of the failure of justice 
through judicial proceedings, and makes 
valuable suggestions in the way of remedy. 
The article is not unduly lengthy, and it is 
seldom that one will find so much solid as 
well as learned sense packed into so smalla 
space. Among the matters considered is 
the question whether the unanimity-princi- 
ple in respect tothe verdiets of juries, de 
rived from the common law, is a wise one 
Judge Bar- 
rett is of the opinion that the time has fully 
come when this principle should be aban- 
doned.and when juries, if the trial judge ap- 
proves of their finding, should be enabled 
to render legal verdicts by a majority of 
nine out of twelve jurors. He thinks that 
this would better serve the ends of justice 


for the best interests of justice. 


than they are now served under the present 
jury law. We have no doubt that the 
change which he proposes would be an im- 
provement of the law, and have repeatedly 
advocated the change in these columns, 
Trials often result in mis-trials, simply be- 
cause a single pig-headed juror knows more 
than the other eleven. The strong presump- 
tion,if nine men out of twelve, all having an 
equal opportunity to judge, concur in an 
opinion, is that the opinion is right; and if 
to this we add the corroborating opinion of 
the trial judge, then we have as great a cer- 
tainty as can wellbe attained by judicial 
processes. What Judge Barrett says on 





this subject deserves the thoughtful atten- 
tion of those whose duty it is to enact the 
laws. 

THE Sun, of this city, last week remarked 
that the discussion in the Senate of the bill 
for the admission of Dakota into the Union 
as a state was made notable “ by the unex- 
pected revival and full discussion of the 
great crime of 1876.’" This alleged * great 
crime” is the one by which Rutherford B. 
Hayes, and not Samuel J. Tilden, obtained 
the office of President cf the United States 
as the result of the election of 1876. The 
Sun loses no opportunity to repeat the 
statement that the latter was by the Repub- 
licans cheated out of the office to which he 
was elected. The facts do not support the 
statement at all. There was, at the time, a 
dispute between the Republicans and Demo- 
crats as to the electoral votes of Oregon, 
South Carolina, Florida and Louisiana. 
The Senate was Republican and the House 
of Representatives was Democratic; and to 
avoid difficulty when the two Houses should 
meet to count the electoral votes, Congress 
passed a bill providing for the creation of 
an Electoral Commission, and for a refer- 
ence to this Commission of the electoral 
votes from the four disputed states, and 
making its decision final when ratified by 
the two Houses of Congress, each acting 
separately and by itself. The Commission 
found that Rutherford B. Hayes, and not 
Samuel .!. Tilden, was entitled to the elec- 
toral votes from the four states in question; 
and both Houses of Congress, one being Re- 
publican and the other Democratic. each 
acting by itself, ratified and confirmed the 
finding, and declared Mr. Hayes to be the 
lawfully elected President of the United 
States, and thereafter recognized him as 
such. These are the facts; and hence he 
held and administered the office by as clear 
a title as it was ever held and administered 
by anybody. The Democratic pretense of 
fraud is sheer nonsense of the baldest kind. 
Senator Edmunds, during the recent de- 
bate, very properly said: 

“TI wish to say with emphasis that I believe, 
and I think nine-tenths of the people of the 
United States who know anything about it be- 
lieve, that President Hayes was lawfully and 
fairly and justly elected by the votes of the 
states according to the Constitution of our 
country.” 

A DECISION has recently been rendered in 
England, which is one of no little impor- 
tance in relation to the question of interna- 
tional divorce. The general rule of law is 
that a marriage, legally valid where it was 
contracted, is valid everywhere else. This 
rule has been found not only convenient, 
but indispensable in the settlement of other 
questions that stand connected with mar- 
riage and grow out of the relation. The 
same rule, however, has not been with equal 
uniformity applied to divorce, making it 
true that a divorce, legally valid where it is 
effected, is to be deemed valid everywhere 
else. In the case referred to the parties were 
married in England, and afterward came to 
thix country. Here the wife instituted di- 
vorce proceedings, and obtained a decree of 
divorce in her favor. Upon her return to 
England she instituted similar proceedings 
to have her marriage declared null and yoid 
there. The principle adopted by the court 
was that, inasmuch as the marriage con- 
tracted in England had been legally dis- 
solved in the United States, the divorce was 
legally valid in England. This principle 
has been adopted in some of the states of 
the Union, considered in reference to each 
other, and in other states it is rejected. We 
can see no sufficient reason why tke princi- 
ple should not apply alike to marriage and 
divorce. If a divorce, regularly and legally 
obtained in one state, is valid in that state, 
it ought to be valid in every other siate. It 
is a legal anomaly that a party, legally di- 
voreed in one state, should there be deemed 
such, and not such in another state. Mar 
riage and divorce should in this respect 
stand on the same footing and under the 
same rule of law. 


....If it be true, as Professor Draper so 
enthusiastically asserted, that the learning 
of the world was once Moslem, and its 
schools were, larger and better than any 
in Christendom. Islam seems now to have 
forgotten howto get or use learning. In 
the Turkish army there are now no Moham- 
medan surgeons: they are all Christians. 
Sir William Hunter says that at the begin- 
ning of this century nearly all the pleaders 
in the Calcutta High Court were Mohanm- 
medans, and down to 1838 they numbered 
about as maby as the English and the Hindu 
pleaders put together. But with the intro- 
duction of scholastic tests, based on the 
Indian system of education, the Mohamme- 
dans fell out of their hereditary profession, 





and of the 240 native pleaders admitted from 
1852 to 1868, only one was a Mussulman. 


....The Assistant Cashier of the Park 
National Bank,of this city, has robbed it of 
nearly a hundred thousand dollars. He 
had to do it, or cut down his expenses. His 
salary was five thousand a year, aud his ex- 
penses ten thousand. He could not reduce 
his bills for wine and cards and clubs, but 
he could steal. Thereis the difference be- 
tween men. Some men can deny ther- 
selves, but cannot do a dishonest act; other 
men cannot deny themselves, but can lie 
and steal. What the character of the man 
is, depends on which of these he can and 
which he caunotdo. The one man is strong 
and manly, the other is a weak coward. A 
man or boy who will not learn to endure 
hardness is fitting himself for the peni- 
tentiary and disgrace. 


.... We have reported elsewhere the ac- 
tion of the overseers of Harvard College 
on the subject of intercollegiate sports. A 
majority of the Committee would have in- 
terdicted them entirely, but the overseers 
deemed this action too radical, and have 
decided that rowing and base-ball matches 
shall be contested only with New England 
colleges, and at places approved by the 
Committee on Athletics. We rejoice that 
Harvard College is taking the lead in re- 
stricting the extravagant extension of inter- 
collegiate sports. One would think, from 
the noise they make, that colleges were es- 
tablished to teach athletics. Athletics had 
better be more modest and give the class- 
ics and sciences a little chance. 


considéred the most resolute attitude in 
the world; but ** Young Yale”’ appears to 
have chosen it either for its throne or its 
‘last ditch.”” Looking at the matter from 
a cool distance, it is impossible for us to 
discover that the whole characteristic life 
of the University centers in the Chapel 
Street roost; our private opinion is that the 
* Yale University Roost” had better at once 
be abolished to give place to the $125,000 
edifice proposed. We vote for less roosting 
and more study. 


.... The British Ministry has brought be- 
fore Parliament a proposal which meets the 
indignant opposition of good men. It is 
that when a license is refused to a liquor- 
seller there sha)l be allowed a compensation 
for his financial loss. It will take millions 
out of the pockets of the rate-payers. It 
would be much better if the successful men 
in the business, the Basses, Alsopps and 
Guinnesses, could be made to disgorge some 
of their ill-got gain. 


....Itis evidently the policy of the Trib- 
une of this city, directly or indirectly, to 
kill off all the Republican caudidates for 
President, except Mr. Blaine, with a view 
in the end to stampede the Chicago Con- 
vention in his favor. This policy may suc- 
ceed; but we think it will not. It cer- 
tainly cought not to succeed. Mr, Blaine, 
thus nomiuated, would be virtually «a party 
to the political trick; and this, combined 
with other causes, would make his defeat 
certain beyond a doubt, 


.... The great Teacher tells us that “‘ this 
is the conde nnation, that light has come 
into the world, and men loved darkness 
rather than light, because their deeds are 
evil.”’ This is true, alike in heathen and 
Christian lands. Men in all lands have 
some degree of light, and by that light they 
are to be judged. Men do not naturally 
cherish that which condemns them. That 
isa bad state in which evil deeds lead one 
to love darkness rather than light. 


.... [fis a very strange statemtnt made by 
The Interior that the Northern Presbyteries 
have never sent colored men to the General 
Assembly. Why, we remember the Presby- 
tery of New York City sent Dr. Henry 
Highland Garnett to the Assembly, and 
that he and another colored member from 


‘Springfield, [11.,spoke on subjects that were 


being discussed. We fresume it is the 
rule that colored delegates are elected. 


..A so-called International Scientific 
Congress of Catholics has just been 
held in Paris, but those who attended were 
chiefly Frenchmen. They declared that it 
was impossible for there to be any conflict 
between faith and science; but we do not see 
that any reference was mide to the con- 
demnation, since his death, of the critical 
studies of that devout Catholic, Francois 
Lenormant. 


....A Western religious paper, whose ed- 
itor has been visiting the South, tells us 
that the Negroes want ‘‘colored autonomy, 
masses of them together who shall have 
their representativesin Congress and the 
legislature.”” That is a great mistake. 
They do not ask to be set off by themselves 





a 
politically. What they want is equali 
not separation. 





’ 


--..He to whom the thought of God jg 
unwelcome need not look beyond this fact 
for proof that he is in that state which 
Paul e»lls “the carnal mind,” and which 
he declares to be “enmity against God.” 
His state is one of autagonism toward God 
aud as God will not change, he must be 
changed, or the antagonism will be perma- 
nent, and in the end involve his own ruin, 
God is right and he is wrong. 


---. The question, ‘* How can these things 
be ?” which was asked by Nicodemus, jg 
not by any n.eans the first question to ask. 
The first question is whether ‘‘ these things” 
are. The question, how or why they are, 
is of but secondary importance in com. 
parison with the primary one. The practj- 
cal rules of life have their basis in fagets 
which we cau ascertaiv, whether we can ex. 
plain them or not. 


-...-The Mills Tariff bill, if passed by Con. 
gress, would be one step in the direction of 
cutting down the rate of American wages 
to the pauper rates paid in other countries, 
The wage-earners of this country have no 
interests to be served by the passage of 
such a bill. Their interests are identified 
with the principle of protection and not the 
Democratic theory of Free Trade. 


....Senators Ingalls and Voorbees last 
week had an encounter of words in the Sen- 
ate Chamber, which was alike disgraceful 
to both, violative of parliamentary cur- 
tesy, not decent anywhere, and specially 
unbecoming in the Senate of the United 
States. Men of such bad manners and un: 
governable passions are not fit to hold go 
dignified an office. 


....Our attention has been called to the 
Manuul of the new Eastern Avenue Congrte- 
gational church, of Springtield, Mass. The 
church has a Confession of Faith ; but, tike 
the Presbyterian Church, requires only its 
pastor and executive officers to accept the 
Creed. The members of the church, on ad- 
mission, gi/’e their assent only to the Cove- 
nant 


....A policeman of this city was, last 
week, in less than the space of twenty-four 
hours, arrested, indicted, convicted of burg- 
lary on his own confession, sentenced to 
state-prison for.ten years, and safely landed 
in the Sing Sing prison. This is swift- 
winged justice, and without parallel in the 
judicial history of this city. 


....Congresman Foran, whois an Ohio 
Democrat, last week made a speech in the 
House of Representatives, in which he 
sharply denounced the Mills Tariff bill, and 
predicted the defeat of the Democratic 
Party at the next election if goiug before 
the people on the basis of that bill. 


.... The Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Railroad strike is completely ended, and 
the self-discharged employés who are now 
out of work must hereafter get their bread 
and butter as best they can. Those who 
will dance must pay the fiddler, even if they 
happen to be strikers, 


.... The Republicans of Ilinois, in their 
rec2nt state convention, expressed their 
preference for Judge Gresham as the Presi- 
dential candidate of the Republican Party. 
He is an able man, and would, if nomin: ted 
and elected, make a go d President. 


.... The National Reform Conference late 
ly held at Philadelphia, among other thin;§ 
resolved that “High license is surrender, 
and we will never surrender.”” They might 
as well havesaid: High license is restric 
tion, and we will never restrict. 

....Dr. R. S. Storrs is championing the 
application of the women for representation 
in the Brooklyn Board of Education. It 


has been a decided help to the New York 
schoois to bave Mrs. Agnew and Miss 
Dodge on our Board of Education. 


.... “Park Commissioner Storrs,” of Brook 
lyn! Well, why not? It is reported that 
Dr. R. S. Storrs will accept the office @ 


which he has been appointed, and we doubt 
not he will make an efficient public officer. 
Let the office seek the man! 


....Princeton, with the help of its student 
voters, has elected a no-license munici 
ticket, and they propose to clean out every 
saloon in town. The students and tows 
folk will work together in ferreting out all, 
violations. 

....We regret that the Field Civil Code, 
which had passed the Senate, has been de 
feated in the Assembly of this state. le 
makes it necessary to fight the same batt 
over again next year. 


....A Baptist church in Louisville, KY 


has, during the last three months, 


ten converts frcm the Catholic Chur 
Such c ases are much more numerous 
is gene rally supposed, 
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THE METHODIST GENERAL CON- 
® FERENCE. ° 


TuE twenty-fifth quadrennial session of 
the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church opened in the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, one of the largest and 
finest buildings in this city, Tuesday, 
May Ist. The Conference is composed of 
468 delegates, representing 111 annual 
conferences. Of these delegates 288 gre 
ministerial and 175 lay. Among the lat- 
ter five women appeared and claimed ad- 
mission, and the first business of the Con- 
ference after organization was to decide 
whether they were entitled to seats in 
the body. The Bishops were present to 
preside in rotation according to seniority 
in office over the deliberations of the 
Conference, but not to take any part 
therein, or vote on any question. Twelve 
conferences in foreign lands send dele- 
gates among whom may be noted two 
Chinamen, one Italian, with Germans, 
Liberians and others. 

It has been forty-four years since the 
General Conference last came to this city. 
The Conference of 1844 was one of the 
most memorable in the history of the 
Church, for it was in that Conference 
that the Anti-Slavery agitation culmi- 
nated in action which divided the Church. 
Asa result of this division the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was organized. 
This branch now has over a million of 
members, while the parent body has over 
two millions. 

The Conference opened with Bishop 

Bowman, the senior Bishop, in the chair. 
Before the roll was called he read a paper 
from the Bishops concerning the organ- 
ization of the Conference. It bore on the 
question of admitting women as lay dele- 
gates and was listened to with close at- 
tention. The paper stated as the view of 
the Bishops that the only authority pres- 
ent to superintend the organization of the 
Conference was the episcopacy, upon 
whom, in the person of their representa- 
tive occupying the chair, rested the re- 
sponsibility of seeing that the Conference 
was constitutionally organized. The sec- 
retary of the last Conference, who pre- 
pared the roll as a matter of convenience, 
was not an officer of the present body. 
Information having come to the Bishops 
that a number of persons bearing creden- 
tials were held to be ineligible and that 
their title to admission would be chal- 
lenged, they agreed that they had no jur- 
isdiction to determine who are eligible, 
and that the General Conference, which 
alone can pronounce or that question 
could only do so after being duly organ- 
ized. The Bishops as the authorized, in- 
terpreters of the law till the General Con- 
ference is organized, had therefore decided 
that the names of the persons whose 
eligibility was challenged on constitu- 
tional grounds should not be called until 
after a quorum of unchallenged delegates 
should be ascertained to be present and 
the Conference was duly organized. 

The roll was called, therefore, with the 
names of the women delegates and of 
delegates non-resident in the conferences 
which elected them, omitted. After the 
calling of the roll, the Rev. David S. 
Monroe was elected Secretary, and a mo- 
tion, offered by Dr. J. W. Hamilton, for 
the appointmént of two committees, each 
to consist of one member from each of the 
thirteen General Conference districts, 
with three at large, one to report 
the next day on the eligibility of 
women, and the other to consider and 
Teport on other contested cases, was 
adopted. After speeches of welcome 
had been delivered by Judge Fancher and 
Dr. George S. Hare, and a brief reponse 
made by Bishop Bowman, the Conference 
proceeded with arrangements for the 
drawing of their seats, which was done 
at the afternoon session. The committee 
on the eligibility of women was an- 
nounced by the Bishops. It embraced 
both Drs. Hamilton and Buckley, who 
were looked to as the champions respect- 
ively of the opposing sides. 

The session of the second day was 
largely taken up with the reading of the 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


The Address refers to the gracious revi- 
vals of religion which the Church has en- 
joyed the past four years, and to the gen- 
eral prosperity everywhere visible. Three 
of the Bishops—Simpson, Wiley and Har- 
ris—have passed away since the last Gen- 
eral Conference, together with Dr. Daniel 
Curry and others prominent in the Church. 
During the quadrennium the Bishops have 
visited in turn all the conferences and 
missions in this country, notone of which 
was without the presidenvy of a bishop. 
New annual conferences have been 
formed, agreeably to the authority of 
the last General Conference, and 
foreign conferences and _ missions 
have been visited. The Centennial 
Methodist Conference of 1884 is re- 
ferred to as having resulted ina ‘‘ decided 
increase of fraternal feeling. The 
connectional agencies—the Book Con- 
cerns, Board of Education, Freedmen’s 
Aid Society, Missionary Society, etc., are 
taken up one by one and reviewed. 

In connection with the Board of Edu- 
cation the Address says there are three 
reasons why the number of young men 
thoroughly equipped for the ministry 
should be largely increased: 1. The de- 
mand for menis quite in excess of the 
supply. Missions all over the world ask 
for them and the number of intelligent 
churches at home increase more rapidly 
than the number of pastors qualified to 
fill them; 2. The various forms of skepti- 
cism and the philosophical vagaries of the 
times require a qualified ministry; 3. The 
swift development of secular forces in 
this country suggest a cultured ministry. 
The work ofthe Freedmen’s Aid Society 
is commended, and the friction between 
the white and the colored work is referred 
to as having diminished but not entirely 
disappeared. The Conference is asked to 
consider againthe feasibility of conduct- 
ing bothclasses of work under the same 
organization. The Society is not, the 
Address says. to be blamed for the friction, 
and it may be that no change of policy is 
absolutely essential to remove it. 

In connection with the subject of mis- 
sions the Address calls attention to the 
question of missionary supervision. The 
Bishops have no changes to recommend; 
but they refer to the advantages of the 
visits of tne Bishops to the missions 
abroad as too valuable to be given up 
without some positive assurance of gain 
to justify the loss. As to the independent 
organization of some of the foreign 
missions the Bishops say none of them 
are sufficiently developed for this at 
present. It is a question which ought, in 
their judgment, to be taken into careful 
consideration. The retaining of jurisdic- 
tion over these missions need not, how- 
ever, prevent adjustments in order to 
avoid needless divisions of Methodism. 
If ope Methodism is enough for India, 


to acknowledge it. 

The Address also considers the subject 
of missionary bishops, gives a history of 
the plan, and states that perplexing ques- 
tions have arisen as to the status, amena- 
bility, support and scope of duties of the 
present Missionary Bishop of Africa, 
which the General Conference will be 
called upon to settle. In this connection 
the Conference must also determine 
whether the design of the last General 
Conference has been met in the inaugura- 
tion of a system of missionary organiza- 
tions, without the sanction of the Bishops 
or Missionary Society, having an inde- 
pendent treasury, and appealing to the 
Church for contributions. 

The questions of ratio of representa- 
tions, voting by orders, eligibility to seats 
in the General Conference, and the con- 
stitution of the General Conference, are 
discussed at length by the Bishops. They 
make a number of suggestions concern- 
ing revision of the Discipline, discuss at 
length the labor question, call attention 
to the laxity in the observance of the 
Sabbath, declare that license, high or low, 
is no remedy for the liquor evil, denounce 
polygamy and refer to other evils against 
which increasing protests should go out 
from the Church. 

On the subject of the time-limit of the 
pastorate the Address says: 





quadrennial Address of the Bis hops. 





China, Japan, Mexico or Italy, we ought * 


now and then appears in connection with 
the time-limit, in the plan of our itiner- 
ancy, will attract your attention, as it has 
done that of other General Conferences. 
There is more or less of demand for an ex- 
tension of the term, and while we are not 
convinced that the dominant sentiment of 
the Church favors any change, unless it be 
in exceptional cases to meet emergencies, 
we do feel, as we have in the past, that con- 
ditions occasionally arise in which a little 
more flexibility would be advantageous. 
We do not suppose that any disaster would 
come to the Church in consequence, if prop- 
erly guarded provision were made for ex- 
tending the term to four, or even five years 
in cases manifestly exceptional. We are 
ready to welcome any feasible plan for im- 
proving the itinerancy by increasing its 
adaptability to the ever-varying needs of 
the churches, and for reducing its hard- 
ships to the minimum; but we are not 
ready for the removal of the limit, or the 
abandonment of the system. The argu- 
ments for the removal of the time-limit are 
marvelously similar to those offered against 
the itinerancy itself—a fact which is strik- 
ingly significant.” 

After the reading of the Address the 
Committee on the Eligibility of Women 
presented, through its chairman, Amos 
Shinkle, Esq., a report, signed by six 
laymen and five ministers, stating that 
the Committee are convinced that the 
Church contemplated the admission of 
men only as lay representatives, and the 
Church having never expressed its desire 
concerning the admission of women, the 
Committee offers for adoption three reso- 
lutions. The first declares that under the 
constitution and laws of the Church 
women are ineligible as lay delegates in 
the General Conference ; the second sus- 
tains the protest against the admission of 
the five women delegates; and the third 
authorizes the Secretary of the Confer- 
ence to notify the legally elected reserves 
from these Conferences that the seats are 
vacant, The minority of the Committee, 
six in number, made no report, but de- 
cided to be heard in the general discussion 
on the majority report. 

The way was now cleared for a full dis- 
cussion of this exciting question with 
which the Church has been busy for some 
weeks: and on the third day of the ses- 
sion, soon after the opening, by a vote of 
206 to 203, the Conference voted to pro- 
ceed with the debate. Dr. J. H. Potts, 
editor of the Michigan Christian Advo- 
cate, led off with an able speech in favor 
of the admission of women. He denied 
that it was a constitutional question. The 
Constitution of the Church was favora- 
ble enough; it was the constitution of 
man that was opposed. If the General 
Conference of 1872, when it used the 
phrase ‘all the members of the Church,” 
meant only one-third of the members of 
the Church, it did not know how to use 
plain English. If we must construe the 
law, let it be construed by the spirit of 
the Gospel, not by the spirit of ancient 
barbarism. He bad read the Discipline 
through and through to find one clause to 
justify rejection or delay, and it was not 
there. 

Dr. Brush, of Dakota, and Dr. Flood, of 
The Chautauquan, followed on the same 
side, the latter claiming that women had 
been allowed to serve as teachers, class- 
leaders and delegates to the electoral 
conferences, and the protest against their 
admission here comes too late. It comes 
not from the constitution of the Church 
but from the prejudices of men, 

Dr. J. M. Buckley, editor of The Chris- 
tian Advocate, then secured the floor and 
spoke against the admission of women. 
He argued that the claim that women 
were already in the Conferences because 
they brought certificates of election was 
all ‘‘twaddle.” He regarded the question 
as a very grave one. The plan of lay del- 
egation never contemplated the election 
of women as lay delegates. If the Re- 
strictive Rules of the Church could be 
tampered with in this way there was no 
protection against the caprice of the ma- 
jority of the General Conference. Drs. 

Alfred Wheeler and Luke C. Queal spoke 
ably on the same side and Drs. Wilson, 
Hughey and Hamilton on the other side. 
The latter made a strong, popular speech, 
complaining of the composition of the 
Committee, and contending that the 





** We doubt not that the restlessness which 
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question under discussion involves no 
such distinction as the one between min- 
isters and laymen, but simply one of sex. 
The word ‘* male” was not in the consti- 
tution, and it was to the principles under- 
lying constitution and law that appeal 
must be made. 

In the afternoon the various commit- 
tees were announced, and organized. The 
most important are those on Episcopacy, 
Dr, Wm. H. Olin, Chairman; Itinerancy, 
Dr. J. M. Buckley, Chairman; State of the 
Church, Dr. J. O. t eck, Chairman; Freed- 
men’s Aid, Dr. J. M. King, Chairman; 
Missions, Dr. J. M. Thoburn, Chairman. 
On Friday and Saturday the discussion 
on the admission of women was continued 
with no abatement of interest. The boxes 
were well filled and so were the galleries, 
many women being among the interested 
spectators. Indeed, the immense build- 
ing has been crowded from the first ses- 
sion, no fewer than 4,000 being admitted 
by ticket to the grand reception which 
was given Wednesday night. 

The speakers on Friday were Drs. A. 
B. Leonard of Ohio, General Hurst, a 
brother of Bishop Hurst, L. M. Shaw, a 
lawyer, for admission; and Drs, Miley, 
Day, Little, Bristol and others against 
admission. Dr. Neeley moved to amend 
the report of the Committee so as to send 
the question to the Annual Conferences in 
the form of an amendment to the Second 
Restrictive Rule, under which lay repre- 
sentatives were admitted. This motion 
was received with much favor. The 
debate was continued on Saturday, 
but it can scarcely be said that any new 
argument was advanced. Dr, D. H, 
Moore offered a substitute admitting the 
women for the present, without deciding 
or prejudicing the decision of the consti- 
tutional question, which shall be sub- 
mitted to a vote of the members of the 
Church in October, 1890, Gen, Clinton 
B. Fisk made a strong speech in favor of 
the admission of women, showing how 
the first time the question of lay delega- 
tion was submitted to the Church only 
male members were allowed to vote; and 
how after it had been voted down in this 
way it was again submitted, and women 
as well as men voted on it, and it was car- 
ried both by the lay and the ministerial 
vote. He also quoted Dr. David Sher- 
man, who moved an amendment striking 
out the word ‘‘male” in the provision 
submitting the question to the vote of 
the Church in the General Conference of 
1868, Dr. Sherman wrote: 

**Some of us believed that women were 

laymen; that the term ‘ men’ in the Disci- 
pline, as elsewhere, often designated, not 
sex, but genus; and that those who consti- 
tuted a miin part of many of our churches, 
should have a voice in determining under 
what government they would live. We be- 
lievedinthe rightful equality of the sexes 
before the law, and hence that women 
should have the same right as men to vote 
and hold office. The Conference of 1868 was 
areform body, and it seemed possible to 
take these views on a stage; hence the 
amendment was offered, and carried with a 
rush and heartiness even heyond my ex- 
pectations. . . . The later interpretion of 
the Conference making all not members of 
Conferences laymen, fully carried out these 
views as they were understood at the mo- 
ment by the majority party. Some, to be 
sure, cried out against it; but their voices 
were not heard amid the roar of victory. 
Who can go back of the interpretation of 
the Supreme Court of the Church ?”’ 
The later interpretation referred to was 
the declaration that ‘‘ in all matters con- 
nected with the election of lay delegates, 
the word ‘ laymen’ must be understood 
to include all the members of the Church 
who are not members of the Annual Con- 
ferences.” The decision, General Fisk 
contended, must be held to include 
women among the laity. 

The debate was closed on Monday by 
the operation of the previous question, 
and the vote was taken, first, on Dr. 
Moore’s substitute seating the women 
provisionally, and it was rejected; then 
on the amendment referring the question 
to the annual conferences, and this was 
adopted by a majority of 76, the division 
being 249 to 173. A call for a vote by 
orders was taen made by Dr. Flood on be- 
half of the ministry and lost, On being 








called for by the Hon. Will Cumback, on 
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behalf of the laymen, it was ordered. 
The roll-call was then proceeded with, 
with the following result: Against admis- 
sion; ministers, 159, laymen, 78—237 for 
admission; ministers, 122, laymen 76— 
198; showing a majority of 39 against ad- 
miesion. 

The debate was one of great interest 
throughout, and the speeches on both 
sides were able, and some decidedly bril- 
liant. The limit was twenty minutes, 
and few were able to finish what they 
had to say in that time. A number of 
speakers used notes, a few had their 
speeches written’ out; but the majority 
spoke without notes. As the matter now 
stands, the annual conferences will be 
asked to vote on the question of modify- 
ing the Second Restrictive Rule so as to 


admit women. 
- > 





DR. PENTECOST’S WORK IN SCHE- 
NECTADY. 


BY A CORRESPONDENT. 


THE first phase of the religious move- 
ment in this city is over. During the en- 
tire month of April Dr. Pentecost has con- 
ducted a Bible reading each afternoon of 
the week excepting Monday and Saturday, 
and preached every evening excepting Sat- 
urday. On Sunday three services have been 
held: one at nine inthe morning for Chris- 
tians, a preaching service in the afternoon 
at three, open to all, and a special address 
in the evening for men only, admission by 
ticket. These men’s meetings have been 

he most remarkable of the entire series, 
“The Reasonableness of Christianity,” 
** Having Nothing; or, the Unreality of the 
Seen,” ‘‘Possessing all things; or, the Real- 
ity of the Unseen,” and ‘‘Our Brother, 
the King,’ have been the themes under 
cover of which the great offer and opportu- 
nity of the Gospel have been stated and en 
forced with the clearness and energy of a 
master. The manliness of the man has 
gained entrance for the message,and among 
no class of our citizens isthe departure of 
Dr. Pentecost, to commence work in Atlan- 
ta, Georgia, more deeply regretted than 
among the men of these Sunday evening 
audiences. This regret, indeed, is univer- 
sal. A single phrase in one of the resolu- 
tions passed by a rising vote of the eutire 
audience at the farewell meeting expresses 
the cause: ‘‘ Whereas Dr. Pentecost when 
he came to us was a stranger to most of 
us, he goes from us shrined in our hearts.’’ 
The fifth resolution states ‘‘That if in the 
Providence of God, in the future the way 
should be open for his return to this city to 
renew his labors, we shall gladly welcome 
his return and joyfully co-operate with him 
in his work.” 

During the entire month there has been 
absolutely nothing to mar the work in the 
slightest and nothing to impedeit. The 
weather has been most unexpectedly propi- 
tious; the harmony of the churches most 
cordial and intimate; the co-operation of all, 
irrespective of church relations, sincere 
and hearty. 

The results of the work thus far have ex- 
ceeded the expectations of the Committee 
inviting the Evangelists. For the farewell 
meeting seven hundred tickets were called 
for by converts and inquirers. These, as 
they were massed in the seats reserved for 
them, were a fine company, mostly of young 
and middle-aged people, of the very boue 
and sinew of the town. Besides these some- 
what more than a hundred children and 
youth have intelligently accepted Christ in 
Miss Tyson’s meetings. The work of Miss 
Tyson has commanded the unqualified ap- 
proval of the pastors and of parents as well, 
to whom by her rare tact and warm affection 
for children Miss Tyson has greatly en- 
deared herself. Her meetings are a unique 
feature of the services conducted under the 
leadership of Dr. Pentecost and as valuable 
as unique. 

The temporary effect, even, of the meet- 
ings has been very marked. This has come 
to light in avery simple and interesting 
way. On his return from one of the after- 
noon Bible readings Dr. Pentecost was ac- 
costed by the Chief of Police, who, intro- 
ducing himself, begged leave to assure the 
Doctor that he and his associates would be 
sorry to have the meetings close, as the city 

generally had called for far less attention 
from them than usual during the month. 

The Gospel and what it undertakes to do 
for all men has been the one absorbing 
theme of public thought and conversation. 
It has been easy and natural to ap- 
proach any one on the subject of. per- 
sonal acceptance of the offer, and Ihave 
yet to hear of a single rude repulse. Tes- 
timonials of gratitude and affection for 





Dr. Pentecost have been unnumbered; none 
perhaps more significant than these two, 
the one from an unknown writer who signs 
himself ‘‘ One of the Redeemed,” the other 
from a resident clergyman. The latter 
writes: ‘‘ Your work has had that wondrous 
evidence of the power and the approval of 
the Holy Spirit, which leaves nothing to re- 
gret and much (oh, very much!) cause for 
thanksgiving and praise.”’ 

From the unknown writer: 

* My Very Dear Friend: I want to thank you 
for my salvation. I have not been able to at- 
tend many of the meetings and have not been 
accustomed to go to church much. But I have 
heard you preach several times and you made 
me believe in eternal things. Last night [the 
last evening] I did not confess Christ in the 
meeting, for I had not found him. But as I 
went home I turned into a side street and fell 
on my knees on the pavement and he found me 
there. I’m a poor man, but I wanted to thank 
you.” 

The permanent effect of the movement 
cannot fail to be both excellent and far- 
reaching. If there had not been a single 
conversion, is the sentiment expressed on 
every hand, the good done in bringing us 
Christians out into larger liberty and fuller 
life is more than worth all the effort. The 
number of those who have learned the lux 
ury of especial prayer and work for others, 
is by no means inconsiderable. The facil- 
ity already acquired in such work, as well 
as the taste for it, promises well for the 
future. Many of the young converts them- 
selves have been especially successful in 
this direction. A more touching sight has 
not been seen in all the meetings than that 
of a brother who, in the last after-meeting, 
with a face aglow with love to Christ, 
brought his older sister to the front to con- 
fess for the first her Saviour. 

Since the close of the meetings we find 
the promise of after-fruit rich and abun- 
dant. Christiaus are working right on, and 
men and women are thinking right on, and 
if possible more deliberavely and deeply. 
Already some of the pastors are being called 
to make appointments with those under 
deep conviction. Many are studying their 
Bibles who have not been accustomed to do 
so and feeling their own way toward the 
light. Several men who did not give in 
their allegiance at the union meeting are 
doing so in connection with their own 
church services and the number of these 
will yet increrse. 

We are grateful to have learned again 
the lesson that God is always ready when 
his people are. The time seemed unpro- 
pitious, but his abounding goodness and 
mercy have met and more than met our 
feeble faith. 

We have also learned anew the undying 
freshness and vigor of the Gospel of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. It gathers 
power, it accumulates convincing evidence 
with time. 

Moreover, men and women want to hear 
it. ‘The attentive audiences which have 
thronged the Opera House have revealed a 
deep heart hunger for the bread of life, a 
real thirst for the water of life in Christ. 
** And I, if I be lifted up from the earth,” 
said Christ, *‘ will draw all men unto me.” 

Dr. Pentecost has used no traps, has re- 
sorted to no tricks, sensational or other- 
wise. With amind and heart filled with 
the truth asitisin Jesus, he has declared 
it with great simplicity and earnestness. 
God has honored hisown Word. Many of us 
have seenanew what a wealth of meaning 
thereis in that Word, what an exhaustless 
mine of themes and motives, and have been 
led to wonder again at the strange delu- 
sion which can lead those who are set to 
preach the Gospel to substitute for it phil- 
osophical speculation and literary elegance. 
We preachers cannot fail to preach better 
all our days. We Christians cannot fail to 
pray better and work better, and live in 
more entire and hearty consecration to the 

Christ who has been so masterfully set be- 
fore us. 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
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AN argument in favor of Bishops in 
the Reformed (German) Church is published 
in the Reformed Church Messenger. It 
was read by A. M. Schmidt before the So- 
ciety of Inquiry, Lancaster, Penn. Mr. 
Schmidt thinks bishops would be of in- 
estimable value: 


* Devoting their entire time to the general 
welfare of the Church, they could more 
thoroughly see and understand the needs of the 
Charch than is now possible for any one man 
or body todo. In case of a vacancy they could 
at once indicate the man best suited to meet the 
wants of that particular congrégation. In 
times of disorder or church trouble, the proper 
executive could at once investigate the trouble, 
adjust it if péssible or act according to the au- 
thority invested in him by virtue of his office. 
In cases of defection he could at once care for 
the disaffected members and guard against 
their being lost or swallowed up by some other 





denomination as is now too often the case,” 


RELIGIOUS ITEMS. 


MR. GLADSTONE is said to be at work on 
another essay on Vaticanism. 


.... The Rev. W. H. B. Deasy, Vice Rec- 
tor of the American College (Roman Cath- 
olic) at Rome, is dead. 


....Pundita Ramabai, the eloquent Hin- 
du lady, is warmly received everywhere. 
She is soon to return to India. 


....Mr. Moody has held very successful 
meetings in Denver, Leadville and other 
places west of the Mississippi. 


...-Dr. Horatius Bonar’ the popular 
hymn-writer of Edinburgh, has just cele- 
brated the jubilee of his ministry. 


....Bishop Brown, of Fond du Lac, Prot- 
estant Episcopal, died last week at the age 
of 56. He was consecrated in 1875. 


...-The American Baptist Missionary 
Union closes the year without debt, but it 
had to draw heavily on the Colburn legacy. 


...The Scottish United Presbyterian 
Church will, it is said, have to withdraw its 
missions in Spain and Japan, for financial 
reasons, 


.... Bishop Wm. C. Doane, of Albany,will 
be the select preacher for the Commence- 
ment exercises of Cambridge University, 
England. 


.... Twenty-nine years ago the Presbyte- 
rian mission in Brazil was begun. There is 
now a presbytery with 50 churches and 32 
ministers. Twelve of the latter are na- 
tives. 


....Itis said that the Presbytery of New 
York will probably raise one-tenth of the 
proposed million of dollars for the Perma- 
nent Relief Fund of the Presbyterian 
Churcb. 


....Dr. Shoolbred, of India, Dr. Gray, of 
Liverton, and Dr. Aird, of Criech, will be 
the moderators respectively of the U. P., 
the Established and the Free Assemblies of 
Scotland. 


.... The cathedral at Ulm, which is large 
enough to take in 28,000 persons, will be 
completed in 1889. It was begun in 1377 as 
a Roman Church, but has been Protestant 
since the Reformation. 


....Dr. Witherspoon, it is well known, 
opened the first Presbyterian Assembly in 
Philadelphia with a sermon. He will have 
a grandson, the Rev. A. M. Woods, in the 
Centennial Assembly this month. 


....The Presbytery of Yadkin, N. C. 
(Northern Presbyterian), asks the Northern 
General Assembly to accept union with the 
Southern General Assembly only on the ba- 
sis of the Standards pure and simple. 


....Dr. Charles G. Clark,chairman of the 
Maine Conference delegation in the Meth- 
odist General Conference, died suddenly 
Sunday, as did also Levi Bates, lay delegate 
from the New England Southern Confer- 
ence. 


.... The Rev. Edwin Russell, of the Amer- 
ican Episcopal church, Florence, Italy, had 
ethe honor, recently, of escorting Queen Vic- 
toria and party through the Villa Carragga, 
where he happened to be visiting, the 
family being out at the time. 


....In October, 1879, the Red River Pres- 
bytery was organized in.the wilderness of 
the Northwest, with six ministers and ten 
churches. In the same territory now are 
four presbyteries and one synod, with forty- 
seven ministers and ninety-eight churches. 


....The Congregational Home Missionary 
Society has paid off during the year the 
debt of $75,000, replaced #50,000 borrowed 
from the Swett Exigency Fund, and met 
the expenditures of the year. The annual 
meeting will be held at Saratoga June 5th. 


....'Phe effort to secure funds to build a 
union American church in Berlin is promis- 
ing success. A meeting in its support will 
be held in Broadway Tabernacle on next 
Monday evening, when addresses will be 
made by Dr. Storrs, Dr. Buckley and Dr. 
Schaff. 


....The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society received the past year #551,596, of 
which $145,603 was received by contributions, 
for general purposes; $41,579 for schools 
and buildings, and 339,629 for church ex- 
tension. The receipts from legacies were 
$245,485. 


-.-. The eighteenth annual meeting of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Presbyterian Church was held recently 
at Asbury Park, N, J. The income for the 
year amounts to $149,640, an increase of $20,- 
000. The Society supports 135 missionaries 





besides helpers and Bible women. 
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...-The Rev. Edward Judson, announces 
that he has received subszriptions amount- 
ing to $135,000 for a Judson memoria} 
church, for the benefit of the masses in this 
city. The site is the southwest corner of 
Washington Square and Thompson Street, 
The amount yet to be raised is $65,000. 


....The Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, of 
this city, reluctantly allows Dr. Armitayeto 
retire from the pastorate for the sake of his 
health, but will in no case consent that his 
name and presence should ever be taken 
from the church, or that he should ever 
becdme the pastor of another church. 


....The tenth annual meeting of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission. 
ary Society was held last week in Worcester, 
Mass. Theobject of the society is the edy 
cation of women and children among the 
freed people, Indians andimmigrants. The 
yearly receipts were $30,805, and the ex- 
penditures $26,935. 


.... The fourth Pan-Presbyterian Council 
meets in London, July 3d and adjourns 
July 12th. There will be upwards of 309 
delegates. Dr. J. Oswald Dykes will preach 
the opening sermon. A _ reception will be 
given to the Council by the Duke of Argyll 
at his residence. The meetings are to be 
held in Exeter Hall. 


.... The Rev. C. W. Hiatt, pastor of High 
Street Congregational Church, Columbus, 
O., writes concerning the union evangelis- 
tic meetings held in that city, and con- 
ducted by Messrs. Munhali and Towner: 
‘‘Testimate that one thousand (1,000) ae 
cessions were made to the churches of this 
city from those meetings.”’ 


....A Scottish correspondeut of the Non- 
conformist says there is astrong wish in the 
Free Church of Scotland for the simplifica- 
tion of the Standards. Butmothing will be 
done this year, because the Assembly meets 
in what has been called ‘The Suspicious 
Highlands ’’; but there can be little doubt, 
he adds, that next year an inquiry will be 
instituted, with the view of giving relief 
to troubled consciences. It is almost uni- 
versally conceded that the confession is too 
large. 


.... The One Hundredth Gener.i1] Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America will meet in the First 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Thurs- 
day, May 17th, at 11 A.M., and will be opened 
with a sermon by the Moderator of the last 
General Assembly, the Rev. Joseph T. 
Smith, D.D., of Baltimore. The Centen- 
nial celebration, in which the Southern As- 
sembly is to join, will begin on Thursday, 
May 24th. The exercises will be held inthe 
Academy of Music and Horticultural Hall. 


.... Bishop R. S. Foster is criticised by the 
Christian Witness, of Boston, a Holiness 
paper, for telling the Vermont Conference 
that “ one-half of the ministry were a fail- 
ure, and one-quarter were simply tolerated, 
while the remaining fourth actually did 
true work of the Gospel ministry,” and for 
taking occasion at the New Hampshire 
Conference ‘‘to smite that fourth, and to 
encourage the portion who accomplish little 
of aggressive spiritual work.’’ It under- 
stanis him to have criticised the Holiness 
party. It says he left the impression that 
sinless perfection was preached. 


.... Under the direction of the Evangelical 
Alliance an attempt is to be madein Brook- 
lyn to reach the people outside the churches. 
The city has been divided into thirteen 
groups of churches, each group containing 
fifteen or twenty churches and a population 
of some 50,000. Each church in a given 
group appoints one supervisor and ten 
visitors for each 100 members. Then, when 
the non-church-going families are discovered 
—and they may be ascertained by a special 
visitation or by the examination of the sev- 
eral church records—they are to be divided 
up in such a way that each visitor will have 
about ten families to look after, upon 
whom he or she is to call once a month. 


....The Southern Immigration Conven- 
tion, held at Hot Springs, N. C., recently, 
is denounced by the North Carolina Pres- 
byterian as a “‘ scheme for Romanizing the 
South.” Itsays no denomiuation was rep- 
resented in the Convention, or would have 
been allowed representation therein, but 
the Church of Rome. It mentions several 
prelates who were present, after whom, it 
says, came the politicians. Governor Lee 
was present, but rather as usher to his 
Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons. Colonies are 
to be sent all over the South, under the di- 
rection of Major Keiley, a Roman Catholic 
fromthe headquarters in New York City, 
and the money is to be raised by a general 
appeal without regard to sect. That is 
what the Presbyterian infers, 
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_...Professor Gilbert, who has taken the 
ebair of Greek in the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, is a young man, and gives prom- 
jse of much success. His inaugural address 
on the Book of Revelation wasa masterly 
production. There were sixteen graduates, 
three of whom go as foreign missionaries. 
The total number of students is 120. The 
final governing body of the Seminary is 
the Congregational churches of the Interior 
and Northwest, assembled in conven- 
tion triennially. But as they have in- 
creased since the Seminary was organ- 
ized from 400 to 1,700, it is proposed to 
establish a system of representation for the 
convention. It is proposed to raise the en- 
dowment of the Seminary toa million dol- 
lars. At its anniversary the degree of D.D. 
was conferred on the Revs. Charles F. 
Thwing,of Minneapolis, Alexander R. Thain, 
of Galesburg, and George H. Wells, of Mon- 
treal. 

....By a vote of 55to5 the West Jersey 
Presbytery has advised, after a long and 
careful consideration of the case, the Rev. 
L. C. Baker to withdraw from the Presby- 
tery on account of his views on the subject 
ofeverlasting punishment. There were no 
charges and no trial. Mr. Baker, himself 
brought the matter to the attention of the 
Presbytery, and asked its judgment. The 
following expresses his view: 

“This new life, however, with its opportuni- 
ties, is conferred according to the harvest law 
which prevails in all God’s realms of life, and 
which requires that men must reap as they 
sow, and ‘to every seed its own body.’ Such a 
resurrection, graded in time and order accord- 
ing to character, gives room for all that is re- 
quired by the Scripture teaching concerning a 
resurrection of judgment. But it makes room 
also for corrective discipline, and for the possi- 
ble salvation of those who have not hopelessly 
hardened themselves against the grace of the 
Gospel. All such must suffer the second death, 
which, without dogmatizing, he is inclined to 
believe involves the ultimate extinction of being 
in those who are finally separated from God, 
the source of all life.” 

.Just before the Spring meeting of the 
Baptist Union of England, at which a rec- 
conciliation with Mr. Spurgeon, according 
to the cable, was effected, ex-President 
Williams published the following as a basis 
of peace: 

“Tt has occurred to me after consultation 
with many friends, that the Assembly might 
place on record its judgment (1) that the evan- 
gelical character of the churches and associa- 
tions of which the Union is composed needs no 
further vindication: (2) that additional tests of 
membership in this Union are unnecessary, in- 
asmuch as the Council and the Assembly have 
ample power under the Constitution to deter- 
mine all questions of membership, and can 
therefore deal with the case of any church or 
person that may be disloyal to Christ and to his 
Holy Gospel; and (3) that in the interests of 
evangelical religion and of the freedom where- 
with Christ has made his disciples free, the 
only conditions of membership in the Bap- 
tist Union should be as practically and, in fact, 
they have been from the first, faith in our di- 
vine Redeemer and the profession of that faith 
in the ordinances of his appointment, which 
faith and profession are the surest guarantee of 
agreement “in the sentiments usually denom- 
inated evangelical.” 

--.-The Episcopal Diocesan Convention 

- of South Carolina met in Anderson, May 

’d. Fifteen lay delegates appeared who 
were determined to oppose the admis- 
sion of colored ministers and dele- 
gates. They held a meeting and ap- 
Pointed a committee to confer with 
the Bishop and clergy. The other party 
also held a meeting, and adopted reso- 
lutions declaring their willingness to sup- 
port & movement looking to a Commis- 
Sion, to whom shall be referred the whole 
Matter of the admission of colored dele- 
gates to the Convention. The Bishop 
claims that, under the constitution and 
canons of the Church, every clergyman in 
the diocese, white or black, is entitled to a 
seat on the floor of the Convention without 
having his credentials referred to a com- 
Mittee. This ruling last year caused the 
Secession of a number of delegates, and this 
question has to be settled at this Conven- 
tion. On the second day of the Convention 
the color question was practically settled 
by @ resolution offered by Dr. A. Toomer 
Porter, rector of the Holy Cemmunion 
Church, Charleston. The purport of the 
tesolution was the establishment of a sepa- 
tate and distinct organization for all the 
colored churches, to be presided over by the 
regular white bishop. The laymen opposed 
to the admission of colored delegates to the 
Convention agreed to support this resolu- 
tion. It is considered as a backdown for 
the clergy, as Dr. Porter has been the leader 

the formation of colored churches and 

their Strongest advocate for admission to 
Convention, The colored people refused 


toaccept the proposition, and say that they 


submit to any such plan. 


Biblical Research. 


AT the January meeting of the Society 
of Biblical Archeolagy Dr. Max Miiller, of 
Niirnberg, interpreted the hieroglyphic ac- 
count of the great invasion by the ‘‘ Peoples 
of the Sea,”’ under Menephtah, and again 
under Rameses III, as indicating that the 
Libyans were circumcised, while others, 
such as the Shardina and Aqaiusha, were 
not. Hesupported this view by the state- 
ment that circumcision is an African cus- 
tom, common to-day among the tribes of 
the Upper Nile, and in ancient times proba- 
bly by the immediate neighbors of the 
Egyptians on the west. Subsequently Mr. 
J. Offord, Jr., addressed a communication 
to the Society in confirmation of this view. 
When in South Africa he observed the prev- 
alence of a disease known as hematurea, 
peculiar to that part of the continent as 
well as to Egypt. At the Capeit is confined 
to the males, and makes its appearance at 
firstin boys after bathing in rivers. Mi- 
croscopic research has recently shown that 
the disorder is occasioned by a minute par- 
asite, Bilharzia hematobia, residing in 
the urinary tract, and derived from the river 
waters. A Dr. Allen, of Pietermaritzburg, 
who has devoted much attention and re- 
search to the subject, finds that the surest 
protection against this parasite is circum- 
cision, and adds: “‘ It is very probable that 
in ancient Egypt the presence of this little 
fluke in the Nile water suggested the adop- 
tion of the operation.”’ At the present time 
the Basutos and other tribes in different 
parts of Africa where this parasite exists, 
also resort to the same means of safety. 
The inference is that in ancient times only 
those African peoples who appear from the 
monuments to have been exposed to sucha 
danger as this, practiced circumcision; and 
it now becomes a matter of interest to learn 
whether the same animal can be detected 
in the streams of other parts of the Kast 
wherever this rite was observed. 


....Dr. Winslow writes us: 


Close upon the visit of the Rev. John L. 
Eweil to Bubastis (see THE INDEPENDENT of 
Aprii 26th, page 15), are discoveries of extraor- 
dinary importance: Ist, the disclosure of stat- 
ues of the eighteenth dynasty, which afford 
“missing links,” of which Egyptologers will 
gladly learn, for even Zoan has produced noth- 
ing relating to the Thothmaic period when Isra- 
el was happy in Egypt. 2d. The positive proofs 
that the Hyksos kings had a seat of power at 
Bubastis, and the name of Apepi, the last of 
that mysterious royalty, who has been thought 
to be Joseph’s Pharaoh. 4d. A statue of a king 
near the architrave marked Apepi, on which 
is the ancient Arabic name for Joseph’s Pha- 
raoh, namely, Ra-i-a-n from the hieroglyphic 
letters, corresponding to Reiyan (or Rayyan, 
as Dr. Rieu spells it), and of which statue the 
authorities at Boulak speak decisively as “that 
of Joseph’s Pharaoh.” Thousands of people go 
down from Cairo to view the statue and other 
monumental “objects” of the grand old temple 
found by Naville. 

This is the last leaf out of the book of our 
Egypt Exploration Fund's researches. Mr. 
Ewell refers to the “ piasters’”’ needed, and how 
far a few of them go “in this most interesting 
line of historical and biblical research.” Five 
dollars are one hundred piasters. Again I ap- 
peal for scores of your ieaders to contribute 
five dollars, and get the elaborate illustrated 
memoir of the season, annual report, with lec- 
tures, subscription lists, etc. I plead for patrons 
at $25 each—it was Dr. Howard Crosby’s idea 
forthe Fund to have 100 patrons; and at this 
instant I have the patron’s check from Hon. 
Hamilton Fish. Without a cent of endowment 
we must teg or stop work. 


....Certain Egyptologists, Ebers espe- 
cially among the number, have long since 
remarked the striking resemblance in the 
physiognomy of the people at present inhab- 
iting the Tanitic region and borders of Lake 
Menzaleh, to the features of the ancient 
Hyksos, or Shepherds, as preserved by their 
iconographic monuments found at San, In 
his recent overland journey from Palestine 
to Egypt, Professor Sayce appears to have 
made asimilar observation, but in a dif- 
ferent direction. In his own words: 


“The casts and notes taken by Mr. Petrie last 
year have shown that the Amorites of the 
Egyptian monuments were a white-skinned, 
fair-haire i and blue-eyed population. Now the 
population of the coast-land from Gaza (or 
rather Khan-Yfinas) to El-’Arish is predom- 
inantly of this character, and stands out in 
striking contrast to the swarthy Beduin popu- 
lation by which it is surrounded. It is difficult 
to believe that the Crusaders can have left so 
permanent a record of their presence in this 
part of the country; and what makes it prob- 
able that the population in question is descended 


from some early race (like the Kabyice in Al- 
eria) is the resemblance between their fea- 
ures and those of the Amorites as depicted by 
the Egyptian artists. The sheik of El-’Arish, 
for instance, whom I had plenty of opportuvity 
of observing as he squatted by our camp-fire, 
might have sat for the portrait of the Amorite 
a reproduced b r. Tomkins in his ‘ Life 
and Times of Abra m,’so exactly did he re- 








semble the latter, even to the little red beard at 
the end of his chin.” 





Che Sunday-school. 
LESSON FOR MAY 20TH. 


JESUS IN GETHSEMANE.—MArrt. xXxvI, 
36-46. 


NoTEs.—‘‘Gethsemane.”’ — Literally an 
oil-press. It was either a private or a pub- 
lic garden situated across Kedren from 
Jerusalem. Tradition has placed the pres- 
ent Gethsemane upon the site of the ancient 
one. The present one is about a mile from 
Jerusalem, and isa square of about 160 feet 
containing a few old olive trees. “And 
saith unto his disciples, Sit ye here.”—As 
an outer guard to watch and perchance help 
him in his struggle by sympathetic prayer. 
—— Nevertheless, not as I wilt,but as thou 
wilt.”,—His emotion was great, his utter- 
ance broken, his faith sublime. “What, 
could ye not watch with me one hour ?”— 
The disciples’ sleep, in spite of Luke’s ex- 
planation, was a mystery. Sorrow, sympa- 
thy do not of themselves beget sleep. 
Christ’s statement that they slept cannot 
be “ unhistorical.’”?” The ‘‘hour” need not 
be taken as a literal hour. Christ prayed a 
long time. It was exceedingly late, and 
the disciples simply could not keep awake 
under a continuous mental strain. Angels 
did not minister to them. Nature could 
endure no more. They slept. “For 
hausting, its directness startling. The 
their eyes were heavy.’’—This does not in- 
dicate a heavy, torpid sleep, but a state of 
great drowsiness. Tho they were not actu- 
ally asleep, lost to the world, yet they were 
so to all appearance. Still they could catch 
the spirit and the words of Christ as he 
prayed. A trance possessed them. 
“Sleep on now.”—No more hope of their 
watchful sympathy. With sad irony he 
abandons them to their rest. He had 
needed them; he had expected otherwise; 
he was bitterly disappointed. While he 
utters this irony he sees the enemy ap- 
proaching. His manner changes. The 
shrinking had departed; he had won the 
victory, and the calm, clear-headed Master 
gives the necessary orders. Death is met 
with a heroic purpose that must be fulfilled. 

Instruction.—* Gethsemane.’’—The very 
word recalls to every Christian’s heart a 
holy place of agonizing struggle and 
prayer. Every struggling soul goes to his 
Gethsemane at some time or other in his 
life. It seems as if all the evil forces in the 
universe were conspiring to wrest him 
from his divine purpose. This is the soul’s 
Waterloo. Let but this final fight be won 
then the Evil One is forever impotent as far 
as that soul is concerned. ‘‘ Fight on, my 
soul, till death.’’ Who knows which battle 
is the deciding one? 

A prayer that is vapid in its common- 
places, which ends in distracting thoughts 
or sleep, is an insult to God and a disgrace 
to the scoffer. 

Christ’s agony of decision lasted till the 
enemy came. Then arose within him the 
joy of victory. Physical anguish was yet 
to come, but his soul was no longer sorrow- 
ful. True joy with us can only come after 
a decision to do God’s will fully, no matter 
if it leads to unpopularity or disgrace. 

Notice the intensity of this trilogy of 
Prayer. He had a wish. He asked for it 
plainly and simply, in few words. He re- 
peated twice, and the repetitions were not 
vain. It is a model prayer for all ages. Let 
our prayers be direct, simple, to the point. 
If we need the same thing there is no ne- 
cessity of ingeniously devising a new meth- 
od of expressing it. The same language, if 
itisthe best, is as good the second time 
as the first, if the heart is as eager and the 
sorrow as great. 

Petition should always culminate in self- 
renunciation. ‘Our wills are ours to make 
them thine,”’ pleaded Tennyson. It is not 
the prayer of faith unless we pray from 
hearts bleeding in humility. Thy will be 
done, 

Shall we charge the sleeping disciples 
with gross neglect and unsympathetic na- 
tures? The accusation is easy to make. 
Some earn their slumbers. But beware lest 
the Devil rock the cradle of the sleepers who 
are wearied in the fight. 

Watchfuiness should accompany prayer 
as intelligence does words or faith works. 
The nature of prayer is energetic. Moral 
alertness is the directing agent of this 
force. One is theindispensable complement 


of the other. 
There is a 

















vast difference between 


enterin into temptation and _ being 
tempted. In the one case you court 
it; in the other it courts you. 
It requires the greatest watchfulness 


and intensest prayer to decide what isa 
temptation and what issin for you. That 
done flee it with the speed of willing feet. 

This lesson, finally, illustrates powerfully 
the humanity of Christ. He was aman as 
we are, liable to anguish of body and of 
soul. His was a human struegle, a human 
victory—one that each one of us can 
achieve. Take heart, Christian! He taught 
us the way, <All can follow. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
at ~ a JOHN, accepts call to Bloomfield, 
nd. 


ADAMSON, Havns,,ord. in Camden, N. J. 

LAMB, F. M., ord. in Olinville, N. Y. 

— C. W., accepts call to Park River, 
AK. 


VASSAR, T. E.. D.D., Second ch., Newark, 
N. J., accepts call to Kansas City, Mo. 

WILLIAMSON, A. F., accepts call to Fair 
Haven, Minn. 
WIRTH, Joun G., ord. in Creighton, Neb. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
ACKERMAN, ARTHUR W., Chicago Semi- 
nary, accepts call to Lombard, III. 

ADAMS, BENJAMIN S., Westford, Vt., re- 
signs. 

ADAMS, BENJAMIN F., Westford, called to 
Grafton, Vt, 

BROWN, A. L., accepts call to Fairmont, 
Minn. 

BUSHNET.L, Joun F., Fairfield, Conn. 
calle? to Pres. ch., Rye, N. Y. 

BYINGTON, GEoRGE P., invited to become 
pastor at Shoreham, Vt. 

eth CHARLES H., called to Acworth, 


CHAPMAN, CALVIN, supplies at W. Wood- 
stock, Conn. 

CHOATE, WASHINGTON, Presbyterian, Irv- 
ington, N. Y., called to Second ch., 
Greenwich, Conn. 

COTTON, Harry A., ord. Evangelist in 
Chicago, Ill. 

COTTON, HArry A., Chicago Seminary, 
called to missionary work in So. Ill. 
CRAWFORD, J. C., recognized pastor at 

Nickerson, Kan. 

CUMMINGS, G. H., Middletown, called to 
Thompson, Conn. 

DUMM, WILLIAM W., Chester, O., resigns. 

FISK. FRANKLIN L., accepts call to Worth- 
ington, Minn. 

FLOOK, JAcoB, Cambridge, I1l., accepts 
call to Indianola, Neb. 

GAGE, WILLIAM L., North ch., Springfield, 
Mass., resigns. 

GILLET, ARTHUR J., Grand Forks, Dak., 
appointed instructor in apologetics in 
Hartford Theol. Seminary. 

GRANT, HENRY M., Central ch., Middle- 
borough, Mass., resigns. 

GRAY, WILLIAM J., Chicago Seminary, ac- 
cepts call to Fort Scott, Kan. 

HAMLEN, CHAUNCEY L., Collingwood, O., 


resigns. 
HARROWER, C. Y. M., Filer City, Mich., 
resigns. 
HAWLEY, Joun P., Stafford Springs, 


Conn., resigns. 

HUGHES, Isaac C., Penfield, called to 
[ronton, O. 

JONES, F. V., accepts call to Almena, Kan, 

KAYE, ALEXANDER 8., Chicago Seminary, 
accepts call to Church of Good Shep- 
herd, Chicago, Ill. 

LIVINGSTON, WILLIAM F., accepts call to 
Fryeburg, Me. 

LUDWIG. C. B., Rochester, O., accepts call 
to Roek Falls, Ml. 

MACDONNELL, THOMAS M., Chicago Sem- 
called to Peru, Il. 

McNAIR, Davin C., accepts call to Mine 
La Motte, Mo. 

NUTTING, WALLACE, Union Seminary, 
accepts call to Belleville Ave., ch. New- 
ark, N. J. 

OGILVIE, DAvip M., Chicago Seminary, 
accepts call to Bristol, Wis. 

OTTMAN, HENRY A., accepts call to Sala- 
manca, N. Y. 

PARRISH, GEORGE H., Leigh, accepts call 
to Harvard, Neb. 

POMEROY, EDWARD N., Union ch., Taun- 
ton, Mass., resigns. 

<YNOLDS, J. B., Baptist Seminary, Al- 

ee at Godfrey, 11] 

ROCKWOOD, GEORGE A., Oregan City, 
Or., resigns. 

SATTLER, JOHN, Chicago Seminary, ac- 
cepts call to So. German ch., Chicago, 
Til 


JRTLEFF, Exnest W., Andover Semi- 
ag yt call to Palmer, Mass, 
SMITH, E. S., Saugatuck, Mich., has begun 

work ot Beatrice, Neb. 
SMITH, JoNATHAN G., Oberlin Seminary, 

called to Wauseon, O. 

SNEATH, Isaran W., accepts call to Cam- 
bridgeport, Mass. te: 
SNELLING, ALFRED, appointed mission- 

ary at Ruk, Micronesia. 
STOUDENMIRE, W. C., accepts call to 

Chenoa, Ill. 

TADE, Ew1nc O., Coney Island, N. Y., re- 
signs. 
TAFT, JAy N., inst. in East ch., Brooklyn, 

Bs 


<. INCREASE N., D.D., died recent- 
=—_ Reet Newton, Mass., aged 73. 
THOMAS, THEODORE, accepts call to Ak- 
ron, O. 

y 4 ., Breckenridge, Mich., 
" yo TH to Clifton and Ashkum, Ill. 
WARNER, CHARLES C., of La Salle, called 

to Alton, Ill. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
CALVERT, THomAs E., called to Fredonia, 
N. Y 


ROLL, V. B., Ref. Dutch ch., War- 
ma N. Y., accepts callto Tenafly, N. J. 
HUNTER, DANIEL M., Salem, N. Y., re- 


MILLARD, Naar D.D,, inst. in First ch., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
OLIVER, Joun C.., inst., in Latrobe, Penn, 
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Fitectare 


The prompt mention mm owr lst of “ Books of the Week 
wiil be considered by us an equwaient to their pub- 
Ushers for all volwmes recetwed. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 


ther notice.) 
ORIGIN OF THE DISCIPLES OF 
CHRIST.* 


BY ISAAC ERRETT, 
EDITOR OF “THE CHRISTIAN STANDARD.” 

ACCORDING to the author of the above- 
named work the vagaries of Sandemanian- 
ism, which were servilely imitated by A. 
Campbell and his father, had their origin 
in ‘‘ Literalism.” One would think that 
any principle so fruitful in mischief, 
would, especially by a “‘ scientific ” inves- 
tigator, be well defined, so that all navi- 
gators in theological seas might be 
guarded from wreck, Yetit goes with- 
out definition—and we venture to predict 
that, in view of all he has attributed to 
it, this Baptist professor will never at- 
tempt such a definition. For, to this 
horrid Literalism he traces Mr. Glas’s re- 
nunciation of the union of Church 
and State; his limitation of communion 
to a regenerated church-membership; the 
adoption of the Congregational polity in 
church government, and the renunciation 
of authoritative human creeds; while 
with one wing of the Sandemanians this 
literalism actually led to a repudiation of 
infant membership, sprinkling and pour- 
ing, and the adoption of the immersion of 
believers as the only scriptural baptism. 
Now, Dr. Whitsitt is a professor ina Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary, where all these 
Sandemanian peculiarities are taught and 
insisted on. Does he mean to say that 
these prominent features of Baptist doc- 
trine and practice—features without 
which the Baptist denomination would 
have no existence—are the outcome of a 
vicious literalism? Is he, then, a teacher 
of this literalism, and conscious of the 
affinities between Baptists and Sande- 
manians? One is tempted to think so, 
especially in view of the fact that only a 
few years ago, after he had been for sev- 
eral years investigating Sandemanian lit- 
eralism, he earnestly proposed to take 
steps looking toa union of Baptists and 
Disciples ! 

But the Disciples teach and practice 
several things which were taught andprac- 
ticed by Sandemanians. Certainly. So, 
too, as we have already seen, the Baptists 
teach and practice several things which 
were taught and practiced by Sandema- 
nians. Nay, some things, taught and 
practiced alike by Sandemanians and 
Baptists, the Disciples have never taught 
or practiced. Weare ready to make this 
good at any time. The truth is, that the 
leaders of the Sandemanians were gener- 
ally men of learning and piety, devout 
students of the Scriptures, and in many 
respects true reformers. It would not be 
to the credit of any religious people to 
say of them that they differed toto ccelo 
from the Sandemanians. 

But we are told that A. Campbell 
learned directly from the Sandemanians 
much that he afterward taught. Doubt- 
less. Reared in ‘‘the most straitest sect” 
of Presbyterians, he was led, when a 
young man, by his intercourse with cer- 
tain Sandemanian teachers, to doubt the 
truth of much that he had been trained 
to believe, and was started on new paths 
of inquiry. This has always been well 
known, It has been published over and 
over in our periodicals and books. It is 
no discovery of Protessor Whitsitt’s, 
There never was any secret about it, But 
what of it? The question is not, Where 
did he learn it? but, Js it true? Our 
author uses the fact to prove that A. 
Campbell was the servile imitator and 
abject slave of Sandeman and Ewing. 
Yet he is compelled to acknowledge that 
much of their teaching and practice Mr. 
Campbell always rejected. He enumerates 
at least eight items—some of them of 
grave importance—to which Mr. Camp- 
bell. was opposed, and he might have 
added others, especially their literalism; 
for, if they were guilty, as alleged, in 

* ORIGIN OF THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST (Campbell- 
ites) : a Contribution to .he Centennial Anniversary 
of the Buth of Alexander Campbell, By WILLIAM 


H. WHITSITT, D.D., LL.D, New York: A. C. arm- 
Strong & Sons. 1888. 














THE INDEPENDENT. 


this regard, Professor Whitsitt knows 
very well that the Campbells, father and 
son, their coadjutors and successors, 
have uniformly insisted on the study 
and teaching of the Scriptures in the 
light of all the universally approved 
canons of interpretation. There never 
was a more baseless charge laid against 
them than that of Literalism, in any 
offensive sense of that word. Where 
now isthe ‘ abject slavery ” to Sande- 
manian authority? Professor Richardson, 
as quoted by one author, states the eim- 
ple truth when he says that Alexander 
Campbell’s “‘ stay at Glasgow was des- 
tined to work an entire change in his 
views and feelings in respect to the ex- 
isting denominations, and to disengage 
his sympathies entirely from the Seceder 
denomination and every other form of 
Presbyterianism.” That this made him a 
slave to Greville Ewing er to Sandeman, 
is a conclusion reached by one of those 
leaps in logic of which Professor Whit- 
sitt is capable and fond. 

We will furnish a few specimens. 
Inchapter vii Dr. Richardson is placed 
under suspicion of ‘ unfaithfulness to 
the facts of history.” in suppressing the 
correspondence between A. Campbell and 
his father when the Atlantic Ocean sepa- 
rated them. And why? Because Dr. 


‘Richardson does not supply what Pro- 


fessor Whitsitt needs to confirm a theory 
of his own ! He decribes Thomas Camp- 
bell as a weak-minded man, incapable 
of originating anything. But the immor- 
tal ‘* Declaration and Address ” written 
by Thomas Campbell, stands in the way 
of this theory. He must needs prove 
that Alexander was its real author, and 
dictated it to his father from Scotland. 
And he is so provoked with Dr. Richard- 
son because he furnishes no proof of this, 
that he assaults him with the suspicion 
of being ‘‘ unfaithful to the facts of his- 
tory.” Has he anyproof of this? None 
whatever. He guesses that a large cor- 
respondence was kept up between 
father and son, and that the son’s revolu- 
tion in religious convictions must have 
been fully detailed to the father. Let us 
see. Thomas Campbell sailed for Amer- 
ica April 8th, 1807, Three months after- 
ward the first letter was received in 
Scotland from him. Mails were irregular, 
and many months elapsed without a 
word of intelligence being received. 
(See ‘* Memoirs of A. Campbell,” Vol. I, 
p. 88.) On the 7th of October, 1808, the 
family embarked, and shortly after were 
shipwrecked. It was not until the ship- 
wreck that Alexander determined to de- 
vote himself to the ministry, and up to 
this time, we take it, he cannot be sup- 
posed to have loaded his correspondence 
with a matured scheme of religious refor- 
mation. After the shipwreck, it was less 
than a year until the family re-embarked, 
and during this time Alexander was too 
busy for large correspondence. Profes- 
sor Whitsitt himself speaks (p. 73) of ‘‘the 
multitude of cares which must have be- 
set him as the head of the family in Glas- 
gow, robbing him of most of the leisure 
which otherwise he might have devoted 
to his studies.” Well,add to these absorb- 
ing cares the studies which monopolized 
his time and attention, and what leisure is 
left to originate a great scheme of refor- 
mation, communicate it to his father, 
convert his father to it and inspire him to 
undertake the preliminary steps to its 
public initiation—all within three hun- 
dred days, and these the first three hun- 
dred days after the young man had re- 
solved to devote himself to the ministry? 
Yet this ridiculous conceit must be made 
out to be true, in order to establish the 
theory that the movement of Thomas 
Campbell in this country was the direct 
result of Sandemanian teaching in Scot- 
land; for, be it observed, Thomas Camp- 
bell had almost no intercourse with San- 
demanian teachers in the old country; 
and if it be true, as all the testimony 
shows, that he originated and organized 
the union movement in Pennsylvania 
without the aid of his son, then Professor 
Whitsitt’s story of the Sandemanian ori- 
gin of the movement is an idle tale. All 
the evidence, external and internal, 
proves beyond doubt that Thomas Camp- 
bell was the author of the Declaration 





and Address. Such trifling with the facts 
of history as Professor Whitsitt is here 
guilty of, with a view to support a worth- 
less theory, serves to show the kind of 
genius for historical investigation that 
distinguishes our author. 

In chapter viii the abandonment of 
sprinkling and the adoption of the im- 
mersion of believers as the only scriptur- 
al baptism is attributed mainly to Joseph 
Bryant: 

“Tf Bryant and the majority of the little 

community at Brush Run, could have been 
induced to tolerate aspersion, it is probable 
that the Campbells would never have found 
it convenient to leave the side of the sprink- 
ling Sandemanians.”’ 
Please observe this: even the majority 
of the members at Brush Run could not 
have prevailed on them to accept immer- 
sion, but ‘‘ Bryant and the majority” 
prevailed to make it convenient to aban- 
don sprinkling. And what gave Mr. 
Bryant this preponderating power? 
Mainly this: he was ‘perhaps already 
recognized as an eligible match for Miss 
Dorothea Campbell, to whom he was 
united in marriage about twenty months 
later.” 

On p. 85 we learn that the ‘‘shame and 
evils of Mormonism grew out of the 
Disciples’ movement.” As his spleen 
against the Disciples could not be fully 
gratified by arraying the extravagances 
of Sandemanianism against them. with- 
out this additional thrust, we take leave 
toinform him that according to an emi- 
nent Baptist authority frequently quoted 
by him, the Baptists must accept the re- 
sponsibility for Sidney Rigdon and Mor- 
monism, if there be any responsibility in 
the case. Listen: speaking of Baptist 
churches in the city of Pittsburg, Penpn., 
Benedict, in his ‘‘ History of the Bap- 
tists” [New York ed., 1850], says: 

“This man [Sidney Rigdon] caused them 

much trouble, and under his ministry the 
church was nearly annihilated. While oc- 
cupying this station, Mr. Rigdon began 
to propagate some of the distinguishing 
sentiments of the Mormons, amoug which 
people he afterward became a leader of 
much notoriety.” 
So, then, Mormonism sprang out of tie 
bosom of the Baptist denomination, 
and Rigdon brought it from the Baptists 
to the Disciples, by whom it was scorn- 
fully rejected! 

Seriously, if Rigdon was the author of 
the ‘‘Book of Mormon,” and he and 
Joseph Smith were the authors of the lies 
and base impostures incorporated in Mor- 
monism, it is simply silly to attempt to 
fasten the responsibility for its existence 
on any people with whom they 
may have been connected. Professor 
Whitsitt once made the attempt 
to show that Rigdon only carried out 
the principle of literalism in _ inter- 
pretation, which he had learned among 
the Disciples. But now it seems that, if 
there is anything in this, he learned it 
among the Baptists! But Mormonism is 
not an illustration nor a product of liter- 
alism, but of scoundrelism. These un- 
principled impostors cunningly imported 
into their system whatever of their 
former teaching they had found attract- 
ive to the multitude. The Professor’s 
philosophy of Mormonism is fantastic. 

In conclusion let me say that Professor 
Whitsitt has failed of a philosophic grasp 
of the movement of the Disciples, and has 
shown himself incompetent to the task. 
He should have seen that while Sande- 
manianism, in its spirit and in its distin- 
guishing peculiarities, was essentially a 
movement of Separatists, andcontinually 
tended to separation, the Disciples were 
Unionists, and underlying all their teach- 
ing and practice was and is an intense 
conviction of the sin and the evils of sec- 
tarianism, and an absorbing desire for 
the union of the scattered people of God. 
He who does not understand this cannot 
righteously judge them. Once, indeed, 
Professcr Whitsitt seemed to have ob- 
tained a glimpse of this; for he became 
earnest, even after he had spent several 
years in the study of the peculiaritics of 
Sandemanianism, for the initiation of an 
effort to unite the Baptists and the Dis- 
ciples. But that, alas! was merely dur- 
ing a lucid interval.. He has lapsed into 
his old hallucinations concerning San de- 








[May 10, 1888, 
——————— 
manianism and Mormonism, and “‘Camp- 
bellism,” as the child of one and parent 
of the other. Let us hope that he may 
yet be restored to his right mind 
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On the return, three years ago, to 
Beirut, of the Wolfe Expedition to Baby. 
lonia, Dr. J. R. Sitlington Sterrett, now of 
Miami University, was met with the jp. 
formation that Miss Wolfe had given g 
thousand dollars for an expedition in search 
of inscriptions to be carried on by him ip 
Asia Minor. He immediately started of 
alone, taking oply one or two native ser. 
vants, and trusting, while entering a re. 
gion very little explored, and by no means 
safe, to his experience gained in previous 
epigraphic journeys first with Prof. W, y. 
Ramsay, and afterward by himself. These 
trips he had made while connected with the 
American School of Classical Studies at 
Atbens. Dr. Sterrett is a native of Vir. 
ginia, and after beginning his studies ip 
the University of Virginia went to Ger. 
many, and graduated at the University of 
Munich, we believe, and then became a 
student at the American School at Athens, 
and afterward was its secretary. There he 
developed a passion for fresh archeologi- 
cal investigation, and expended in this 
work his own resources besides the slender 
salary of his secretaryship. The Committee 
in charge of the school, having then very 
meager funds to support the work, yet gave 
him all the encouragement they could, and 
through them Miss Wolfe’s generous gift 
was secured. The fruit of his labors is seen 
in an octavo volume of 450 pages, entitled 
The Wolfe Expedition to Asia Minor, 
chiefly filled with 650 Greek and Latin in- 
scriptions, which are first given in the 
uncial letters, and then repeated, with 
restorations, iu the common Greek script, 
but not translated. There accompanies 
these inscriptions a very brief itinerary. 
chiefly geographical notes, but with abso- 
lutely no account of personal adventure, 
except as a storm or the shooting of a 
horse interfered with the work of hunting 
for inscriptions. There is no intimation of 
dangers from Circassians or Georgians, 
and no reference to the discomforts of a 
trip carried on with extreme economy 


and which depended on the food and other » ; 


supplies which could be drawn from the 
country during an absence of nearly five 
months from any source of supplies. A very 
large portion of the inscriptions are, of 
course, mortuary, but there are many others 
of much interest. Thus there is one long 
inscription which, among other things, 
gives the names of scores of towns, mostly 
as yet unknown, in Pisidia. Two others, 
one of them complete, give the answers 
made by the priests of local oracles to those 
who went to consult them. At one of these 
the inquirer threw dice, and there is given 
aresponse for each throw. Of course the 
answer is so framed that it might be made 
to apply equally to any question. At the 
other oracle it would seem that the inquirer 
drew at random out of a box a shell, or peb- 
ble, inscribed with one of the letters of the 
alphabet. An inscription in an acrostic 
alphabetically arranged, gives a verse for 
each letter, and the priest read the line cor- 
responding to the letter taken. Thus if the 
letter mu was taken the corresponding 
oracle reads: ‘‘ You must toil, but there will 
be a fair change.’”’ For epsilon the response 
is, ‘‘ All things are prosperous and safe 
about which youaskme.”’ For eta we have, 
‘*Kither do not undertake the task, or carry 
itout courageously.’’ Even less encouraging 
is psi—‘‘One who desires to touch the stars 
will be disappointed.’”’ Another poetical 
inscription is a mouthing eulogy on Liberty 
which we are told does not depend on free 
birth, for Epictetus was the son of a slave 
mother. There are a number of new 
words and forms of interest to the lexi- 
cographer, but the chief gain is geograph- 
ical. The region visited by Dr. Sterrett 
covered a good part of Syria, Lycaonia, 
Isauria and Pisidia; and the accompanying 
maps, prepared by Kiepert from Dr. Ste 
rett’s observations, are a vast improvement 
on what had gone before. Fifteen or twet- 
ty new identifications are made of ancient 
sites, of which Lystra is of great interest t0 
the biblical student. Rivers are traced to 
their source and new lakes located. Indeed, 
when we remember that another volume of 
gimilar size is to follow soon, giving the in- 
scriptions and geographical results of the 
explorations of 1884, we are overwhelmed 
with the mass of work done by this one 
scholar, which, in the line of original re- 
search in new fields of classical study 
exceeds, we can fairly say, what has been 
done by all other American scholars com 
bined. We can only compare his work 
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ward Robinson. We greatly wish he could 
be at liberty to pursue the work for which 
his training, his taste, and his familiarity 
with the Turkish language fit him. 


.... We have rarely seen the point stated 
better than by the Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D., 
in the opening sentence of The Book of 
Genesis: 

“J fancy if one is in search of accurate infor- 
mation regarding the age of thisearth,or its re- 
lation to the sun, moon and stars, or regarding 
the order in which plants and animals have ap- 

peared upon it, he is referred to recent text- 
sre in astronomy, geology and paleontology. 
No one for a moment dreams of referring a 
serious student of these subjects to the Bible as 
asource of information. It is not the object of 
the writers of Scripture to impart physical in- 
struction or to enlarge the bounds of scientific 
knowledge. But if any one wishes to know what 
connection the world has with God, if he seeks 
to trace back all that now is tc the very foun- 
tain-head of life, if he desires to discover some 
unifying principle, some illuminating purpose 
in the history of this earth, then we confidently 
refer him to these and the subsequent chapters 
of Scripture as his safest, and indeed his only, 
guide to the information he seeks. Every 
writing must be judged by the object the writer 
has in view.” 
Working on this general principle he has 
produced a series of studies of the book of 
Genesis which can hardly be surpassed for 
homiletic value. They are conservative in 
the best sense, intelligent, timely, and show 
a broad, firm grasp on the daily food which 
is contained in the Bible. A better book 
forSunday reading and repeated perusal 
can hardly be found. (A. C. Armstrong & 
Son. $1.50.) Under the imprimatur of 
the same house is published The System of 
Theology Contained in the Westminster 
Shorter Catechism Opened and Ex- 
plained, This work was begun by the late 
A. A. Hodge, D.D., of Princeton, who, be- 
fore his death, completed ‘‘ Part I, Belief 
Concerning God,” and “ Part II, Duty Re- 
quired of Man,.’”’ The expositions appended 
to the text of the catechism are in the sense 
of the strictest and most conservative 
school, with the possible exception of the 
salvation of all who die in infancy, on 
which point, as is well known, Dr. Hodge 
asserted his liberty to vary from the Calvin- 
istic doctrine of ‘‘ elect infants.” Hisstate- 
ment in this manual that ‘the strictest 
Calvinists believe that the number of the 





- elect includes all who die in infaney,” 


tho a gratifying indication of progress 
therefore requires some modification. 
Passing from the Old into the New 
Testament we lay beside Dr. Dod’s admira- 
ble exposition another by Dean Chadwick, 
of Armagh, The Gospel According to St. 
Mark. This, like Dr. Dod’s, is a volume of 
practical exposition rather than of com- 
mentation, which implies in its develop- 
ment many other interests and adaptations 
than those of the scholar. It is written 
from a standpoint of evangelical orthodoxy 
and is an attempt to work the second Gospel 
over anew for the feeding of the multi- 
tudes. The exposition follows the text of 
the Gospel but not so much verse by verse 
as topic by topic, a number of consecutive 
verses being grouped together for exposi- 
tion under one head. This arrangement 
gives breadth to the treatment and brings the 
whole work into something like a system- 
atic topical coherence. Without Se ng anep- 
och-making book and without containing 
anything either in treatment, style or con- 
tents that is particularly new, the work is 
highly meritorious for its freshness and 
freedom and its clear popular treatment of 
the great subjects which are now so much 
in controversy. (A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
$1.50.) 





.. There is this good thing at any rate to 
be said-for the colleges of the country; they 
are schools of patriotism and national feel- 
ing. It has been so in other countries and 
from ancient times. The English univer- 
sities have trained some of England’s best 
soldiers and naval heroes. The German uni- 
versities were the centers of the national 
uprising, and the armies of the Fatherland 
nave alwaysbeen recruited from them. The 
part taken by the college menin the late war 
inthis country,tho by nomeans fully known 
and veryimperfectly written up for any one 
of the colleges, was greatly to their credit, 
and shows that in no part of our population 
was the dulce et decorum pro patria mori 
feeling as strong as among the young men 
in the colleges. Mr. Henry P. Johnston, a 
Yalensian of the class of 1862 and now oc- 
eupying the chair of history in the College 
of the City of New York, has issued a 
record of what the sons of Yale did for the 
country in the Revolutionary struggle. 
This volume, tho privately printed, is a 
large and exceedingly handsome octavo, on 
rich, thick paper and in full-faced open 
type, every way worthy of the subject. Few 


m3r volumes come from the press 









than Professor Johnston’s Yale and her 
Honor-Rotl in the American Revolution, 
1775-1783, Including Original Letters, 
Records of Service and Biographical 
Sketches. The ground is gone over twice, 
once in the form of a _ historical 
sketch or outline of the events of the 
eight years of war with the part 
taken by the individual graduates woven 
into the narrative in proper _histori- 
cal connection. This is followed with one 
chapter on Washington, another on Majors 
Wyllys and Heart, and a long section con- 
taining the Honor-Roll vf the college in 
the form of a succession of biographical 
sketches. Four of the Yale graduates were 
among the signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence—Philip Livingston, Lewis Mor- 
ris, of New York, Oliver Wolcott, of Con- 
necticut, and Lyman Hall, of Georgia. Be- 
tween eighty aud ninety of the graduates 
took part in the military operations of 
1776-7, and this at a time when the number 
living could not have exceeded nine hun- 
dred. At the outbreak of the war, the 
whole college seems to have taken to drill- 
ing. A company was formed of the stu- 
dents, which escorted Washington and Lee 
on their way to Boston, and was praised 
by them as the most military organization 
they had seen. From rolls given in this 
volume, it appears that during 1776-7 there 
were of Yale men serving in the State of 
New York and around the city: 1 Major- 
General, David Wooster, 5 brigadier-gen- 
erals,.9 colonels, 4 lieutenant colonels, 1 
major, 3 surgeons, 15 chaplains, 2 assistant- 
adjutant-generals, 5 brigadier-majors, 3 ad- 
jutants, 2 captains, 19 lieutenants. The 
volume is rich in personal anecdote and 
sketches of the men and the times. (Pri- 
vately printed by G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


.. We have examined with interest the 
advanced sheets of The Study of Polities, 
an Introductory Lecture, by William P. 
Atkinson, Professor of English and History 
in the Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
gy. The keynote of the lecture is that 
American politics have become too vast and 
complicated to be conducted by the rule-of- 
thumb, that demagogues are too numerous 
and dangerous to leave our political system 
to be conducted on this old, simple plan; we 
require more political knowledge and that 
American citizens must study the political 
system more deeply, repudiate party and 
humbug and give their very best powers to 
the solution of the questions that arise. 
(Roberts Brothers: Boston.) Looking 
at the code of civil laws in any community 
as the ripest expression-of their civil life it 
was a capital point of view which Mr. Ray- 
mond L. Bridgman chose for the study 
of social in civil progress in the Bay State 
when he undertook to write his little vol- 
ume Ten Years of Massachusetts. Itis a 
sketch of the progress and tendency of leg- 
islation during that period and bears on it 
the stamp of the social and political agita- 
tion of the times. The sketch is clearly and 
intelligently made by an author who has 
had occasion to know and watch the prog- 
ress of legislation and who understands the 
meaning and the ultimate natural effect of 
laws. (D.C. Heath & Co.) 


..Conscious Motherhood, by Emma 
Marwedel (Interstate Publishing Company, 
Chicago and Boston), is acuriosity. It has 
in it an abundance of wise and good utter- 
ances, and in applying the kindergarten 
methods has much that is sensible and val- 
uable; but the author, to use her own ex- 
pression as applied to science, ‘* has fumbled 
at all the locks of this many-doored and 
complex organism.”’ The first is pre-natal 
training, the full methods of which are not 
given. The statement, however, is made 
that the mother can decide the child’s mo- 
rality before he is born. With the child’s 
right to an early educational unfolding,and 
many excellent suggestions of the author 
we agree. There is truth in the develop- 
ment of the senses. Good use is made of 
Froebel’s Methods, and Miss Marwedel’s 
Kindergarten suggestions may well be 
studied by all those who have to deal with 
young children. Part II, on the Soul of the 
Child, or Revords of Preyerrv’s Observa- 
tions on his Own Child, and the Records for 
Three Years, is also worthy of similar 
study. On the whole, we are glad the book 
hse been written. 


..Reuben Gold Thwaites, Secretary of 
the Wisconsin Historical Society, has made 
a fresh, breezy and highly eutertaining book 
out of his experiences in a canoe on the 
minor Western streams. Historic Water- 
ways. Six Hundred Miles of Canoeing 
down the Rock, Fox and Wisconsin Rivers 
is the record of a series of out-of-door ad- 
ventures by a man who thoroughly erkjoyed 
the free rough life he was in and who was 
able to see through men and things around 











him to the bottom, His love of is humor 


sham, of which latter class a particularly good 
example is that of the old army teamster 
who was persuaded to apply for a pension. 
These sketches of wild and rude life are 
taken in the region where it exists unmodi- 
fied and pure. (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co. $1.25.) 


.. The latest literary service to philoso- 
phy and religion performed by Pres. James 
McCosh is “‘ The Bedell Lectures for 1887,” 
on The Religious Aspect of Evolution, pub- 
lished in open, large type by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. The volume contains six lectures, 
of which the first was on ‘‘ The State ofthe 
Question”; the second, on “The Organic 
History ’’; the third, on “‘ Powers Modifying 
Evolution ?: the fourth, on ‘‘ Beneficence in 
the Method of Evolution’; the fifth, on 
‘Geology and Scripture,” and the sixth, on 
“The Age of Man.”’ The lectures are direct 
and simple in style. Superfluous matter is 
winnowed out. They are broad and consid- 
erate in statement and cannot fail to re- 
assure readers who have looked with over- 
anxiety on the tendencies of the age. 


...-The collections of the old Negro lingo 
and mythus are growing into quite a litera- 
ture, and none too soon. Another volume 
very much in aline with those published 
by Mr. Joel Chandler Harris, but drawn 
from a different field, is Negro Myths from 
the Georgia Court told in the Vernacular, 
by Charles C. Jones, Jr., LL.D. These col- 
lections are made from the swamp regions 
of Georgia and the Carolinas, and show in- 
teresting differences and peculiarities of 
theirown. Brer Rabbit becomes here Buh 
Rabbit. But the personale of the Negro 
mythus is much the same. This collection 
is an intensely interesting one to compare 
with Mr. Harris’s. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.00.) 


.. We have great contidence that Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Morality; or, 
Ethical Principles Discussed and Ap- 
plied, by Pres. E. G. Robinson, of Brown 
University, will prove to meet a want long 
felt by teachers of ethics. Itisa carefully 
pruned hand-book, neatly arranged, and in 
its theoretic positions shows an equal avoid- 
ance of extremes and unproved novelties. 
The discussion of conscience and the origin 
of moral ideas is a fair example of the 
breadth and moderation of the manual. 
The position of the book is that of a modi- 
fied intuitionalism. (Silver, Rogers & Co. 
Boston. #1.50.) 


..The North American Review pub- 
lishes in paper covers an authorized edition 
of The Field-Ingersoll Discussion on Faith 
or Agnosticism, which has been recently 
carried on in the columns of that Review, 
and which during its progress was com- 
mented on by us. 

—_——_—_—_——- -> 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE new 1888 edition of ‘‘The Index 
Guide” to travel in Europe has just been 
published by the Scribners. It has been 
thoroughly revised by the author, and its 
price reduced to $3.00. 


..Mr. Howard Seely, author of ‘“‘A Lone 
Star—Bo- Peep,” and “‘A Ranchman’s Sto- 
ries,’ has a new Texan novel in press with 
the Appletons, entitled ‘‘ A Nymph of the 
West,” depicting the adventures of a 
frontier heroine in love with a college-bred 
Northerner. 


..-The fourth volume of ‘ Appletons’ 
Cyclopedia of American Biography” 
(Lodge-Pickens) will be published at once. 
It willcontain such articles as that by Jus- 
tice Bradley on John Marshall; Prof. 
Henry Coppée on General McClellan; the 
Rev. O. B. Frothingham on Theodore 
Parker ; President D. C, Gilman on James 
Monroe; Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes on 
John Lothrop Motley; Gen. Bradley T. 
Johnson on Gen. James Longstreet; Pres- 
ident William P. Johnston on Gen. J.S. 
Marmaduke; Prof. Charles Eliot Norton 
on Henry W. Longfellow; Dr. Francis 
Parkman on Marquis de Montcalm: and 
Charles Dudley Warner on James Russell 
Lowell. 


..A revised edition of that excellent 
work, Green’s ‘‘Short History of the English 
People,”’ will be issued by Harper & Broth- 
ers on April 27th. The revision is the work 
of Mrs. Green, under directions left 
by her late husband. Nostructural changes 
have been made; but the errors of the orig- 
inal edition have been corrected; and in one 
place, where the historian had used a quo- 
tation from Hallam, itis noted that Mrs. 
Green has substituted the same point writ- 
ten out in her husband’s own language. A 
graceful introduction and an index have 
been added, to the material increase of the 
book’s interest and convenience. The same 
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equally keen and his delight in showing upa | house have in press Hon. John Bigelow’s 


work “France and the Confederate Navy.” 


+...-By a recent report of the American 
Bible Society, grants of books for foreign 
communities amounting to $10,000 were 
made and various appropriations of funds 
were also made for publishing and distrib- 
uting the Scriptures in foreign countries, to 
the amount of $17,450, provision being thus 
made for Bible work during the ensuing 
year in India, Italy and Siberia, and in the 
Society’s agencies in Persia and Brazil. Dr. 
Gulick reported the distribution of 252,915 
copies in China and Siam, a larger number 
than ever before. The Levant agency re- 
ported a circulation of 51,000, the Japan 
Agency, 72,926, and the La Plata Agency, 
17,314, while the distribution in Russia and 
Siberia was 39,771 copies. Itis stated that 
itis yet a matter of suspense whether the 
sale of Bibles in Esthonia by this Society is 
to be interfered with by the Russian Gov- 
ernment. 


..A quarto volume of one hundred 
pages entitled ‘Practical Hints for 
Draughtsmen,” by Prof. William Charles 
MacCord, A.M., of the Stevens Institute. 
has been published by John Wiley & Sons. 
The object of the treatise is to explain the 
various modes of representation in the form 
of working-drawings or otherwise, for the 
direction of workmen, and it treats specifi- 
cally of rules of projection, with illustrative 
examples; free-hand drawing; sketches in 
projection and from measurements; the 
utility of designing; methods of practicing, 
with practical suggestions and examples, 
etc. There is a special aim at definingina 
simple manner the best methods to be pur 
sued by the mechanical draughtsman in 
the economical expenditure of time and la- 
bor, and there is added to it an illustrated 
chapter on Drawing Instruments and Ma- 
terials useful to artists of every kind. 


The Loudon correspondent of the ‘Tribune 
thus refers to the recent meeting in the Je- 
rusalem Chamber of Westminster Abbey, 
to consider a memorial to Mr. Matthew Ar- 
nold. ‘ It was itself,’ he says “ a striking 
tribute to him. The Church of England, 
the University of Oxford, both Houses of 
Parliament, literature and society, all were 
represented. Even the Government (which 
sent no delegate to his funeral), was present 
in the person of Lord Knutsford, the Colo- 
nial Secretary. The Court alone gave no 
sign of concern for the country’s loss. The 
Dean of Westminster presided. The Arch- 
bishop of York,the Bishop of London, the 
Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, Lord Justice 
Bowen, Mr. Justice Butt, the Earlsof Der- 
by, Roseberry, Strafford, and Wemyss, the 
master of Balliol, where Mr. Arnold stud- 
ied; the provost of Oriel, of which he was 
a fellow; Mr. Browning, Mr. Hughes, Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, Mr. Hutton, Archdea- 
con Farrar, and many other eminent men 
and many ladies of distinguished position 
were present. But it is said that never had 
the businessof any meeting been so ill pre- 
pared. No resolutions were ready, nobody 
knew what was to be done, and nobody had 
a definite view of what shape the memorial 
should take. The resolutions ultimately 
adopted provide for creating an Arnold 
Scholarship of English Literature at Oxford 
and putting up a bust or medallion in 
Westminster Abbey. Lord Derby, Lord 
Coleridge, the master of Balliol and the 
Archbishop of York all spoke and all 
agreed; but when this had been settled, Mr. 
George Russell introduced a fresh topic, 
urging that the money raised should be 
handed over to Mrs. Arnold for her own 
use. Thespeech and proposal were of good 
intention, but clearly out of place. The 
sense of the company was strongly against 
both. Finally a committee were left full 
power over the whole subject. The com- 
mittee includes most of the names given 
above, besides Lord Tennyson, Mr. Lowell, 
and Mr. Childs, of Philadelphia, whose 
name was added on motion of Archdeacon 
Farrar, with the cordial assent of the meet- 
ing.”’ 
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THE EVOLUTION 
OF IMMORTALITY. 


By Dr. C. T. Stockwell. Suggestions of an individual 
immortality, based upon our organic and life his- 
tory. Cloth, large 12mo, gilt top. Price, $1.00. 

* He discusses, in a way which we have found sin- 
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the individual human being. With the utmost good 
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and antecedents. . . . We commend his essay to 
thinking people as one of the most suggestive and 
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later years have produced.”—Literary World 
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*Harper’s Weekly” during the War is now entirely 
out of print and the plates have been destroyed. 


Harper's Pictorial History of the Civil War 
is the only complete general history of the War; and, in 
addition to being the best history, it contains all the 
illustrations of material value which appeared in 
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mous classic.”"—N. Y. Mail and Express. 
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Financial. 


THE BRUNDAGE TAX BILL. 
UNWISE LEGISLATION. 








Tae legislature of this state will ad- 
journ this week; and we do not, at this 
writing, actually know what course will, 
before the adjournment, be taken in re- 
gard to the Brundage tax bill. We 
hope, however, that the bill will not be- 
come a law. It certainly will not, if 
good sense rules the action of the legisla- 
ture. We give, as follows, a résumé of 
the objections to this bill: 

1. There is no emergency in the finan- 
cial condition of the state, present or 
prospective, that calls for the enactment 
of any such law to increase its revenues. 
The state debt is nearly all liquidated, 
and its revenue under existing laws is 
amply sufficient to meet all its expenses 
and liabilities. 

2. The theory of the bill is to secure 
equalization of taxation as between all 
forms of personal property, except such 
as are exempted, and real estate; and 
this theory, owing to the difference be- 
tween the two kinds of property, is, in 
the very nature of things, impracticable, 

_unless tax assessors can by some legal 
process be turned into clairvoyants. 
Such has been and such always will be 
the result of every effort tn realize this 
theory. Legislation is practical business, 
and, if wise, will attempt only what is 
practicable, and not undertake the task 
of giving vitality and activity to mere 
vagaries. 

8. Tae general and well-settled opinion 
of those who have studied the subject of 
taxation, in the light of facts and statis- 
tics, is that in levying direct taxes the 
assessment should be confined to real 
estate, and that the distribution of the 
burden should be left to natural causes, 
This opinion is certainly worth some- 
thing, since it is that of experts who have 
carefully explored the whole question. 
Mr. David A. Wells is a good example of 
such an expert. Professor Ely, of the 
Tax Commission of Maryland, is another 
example. In the recent report of that 
Commission he gives the results of the 
investigation in several of the states in 
which the effort to tax personal property 
equally with real estate had been 
thoroughly tried, only to prove its fail- 
ure, and in many respects its gross in- 
justice as between different holders of 
personal property. 

4, The Constitution of this state does 
not require equalization of taxation as 
between personal property and ~ real 
estate; and when the people, by the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1867-8, were 
asked to vote on an amendment to the 
Constitution, submitted to them separately 
and declaring that ‘‘real and personal 
property shall be subject to uniform rules 
of assessment and taxation,” they re- 
jected the amendment by a vote of 273,- 
260 in a total of 457,211. This shows that 
the public sentiment of the state was 
then adverse to the theory on which the 
Brundage bill is based; and there is not a 
particle of evidence that that sentiment 
has since changed. The question has 
frequently been before the legislature; 
and, with the exception of the present 
legislature, it has been dismissed as a 
matter calling for no action. 

5. The system of tax inquisition, as 
Proposed in the Brundage bill, by which 
every holder of personal property would 
be compelled to be his own tax assessor, 
and swear to the truth of the assessment, 
would not bring out the truth as it really 
exists, and would lead to an enormous 
amount of false swearing as the means of 
@scaping the tax, and, as we said last 
week, ‘would operate most unjustly as 
between those who told the truth and 
those who told lies under oath. Such a 
system is unpopular and offensive to the 
last degree, and at the same time demor- 
alzing. The “Income Tax,” enacted by 
Congress during the War, was of this 

Character; and while the people patiently 
bore the tax for a time, Congress was 
compelled to repeal it in response to the 
stern demand of public sentiment. 

5. The provisions of the Brundage bill 
in relation to mortgage taxation, are, 





considered in application to existing and 
unmatured mortgages, substantially ex 
post facto, and, as such, change the terms 
of the mortgage contract, and for this 
reason are inconsistent with the Consti- 
tution of the United States. Even a half- 
witted lawyer ought to see this ata 
glance. 

6. These mortgage provisions would 
operate most disastrously upon deposit- 
ors in savings banks, who number in 
this stateabout a million and a quarter, 
and whose average deposit for each per- 
son is about four hundred dollars. About 
forty per cent. of the loans of savings 
banks is on bond and mortgage in this 
state, yielding about four and a half per 
cent. interest. If these corporations are 
required to pay a tax on these mortgages, 
they must correspondingly reduce their 
dividends; and this would bring down 
these dividends to a much lower mark. 
Life insurance companies trust, compan- 
ies, fire insurance companies and 
marine insurance companies would be 
affected inthe same way. The burden 
would fall heavily and oppressively upon 
the poor and the needy, anc upon a large 
number of them. 

7. The Brundage bill, if passed and exe- 
cuted, would by its very terms be a legal 
notice to money-lenders to keep their 
moneyed capital out of this state, and 
would drive millions of dollars into other 
states for investment. The state, espe- 
cially in its cities, would suffer immense- 
ly from t’1is transfer of loanable capital. 
Money will always go where it can be in- 
vested to the best advantage. 

8. The farmers in the rural districts 
have no occasion to complain that, as 
compared with cities, they are unjustly 
taxed for state purposes. The cities pay 
eighty per cent. of the whole tax for these 
purposes; and of this amount fifty-five per 
cent. is paid by the cities of New York 
and Brooklyn. Farms in this state are, 
as an average, assessed at about forty per 
cent. of their real value, and on this 
amount a taxis levied, while real es- 
tate in cities is, for local reasons, 
assessed at a much higher rate, 
and with the growth of cities yields 
an increased tax. The tax paid by farm- 
ers on personal property is but a trifle; 
and we do not see that the tax paid by 
them on real estate furnishes any reason 
whatever for complaint, or why they 
should be advocates of the Brundage 
bill. The bill would give them no relief, 
on the contrary it would damage them 
immensely, as they would soon find out if 
it were put in operation as a law. 

Such, in brief, is an outline of the rea- 
sons which have led us to oppose this bill. 
We agree entirely with the opinion ex- 
pressed in the recently pablished letter of 
Mr. David A. Wells, from which we 
make the following extracts: 

“A bill of the kind now under considera- 
tion by the Assembly of New York would, 
in my opinion, be most disastrous to the 
commercial and business interests of the 
state, be utterly incapable of execution, 
and must provocative of fraud and perjury. 
All experience runs to this effect. The 
State of Connecticut in 1884 authorized the 
appointment of a commission to investigate 
the subject of state taxation, and they re- 
ported that with the system of compulsory 
listing of personal property by the owners 
in full operation for thirty-six years, it is 
safeto say it has by no means fulfilled the 
expectations of its framers. . . . The 
terms of the law are plain and the penalties 
for its infringement are probably as strin- 
gentasthe people will bear. And yet the 
results show that the proportion of person- 
al property which the New York proposed 
bill expects to reach for taxation—i. €., 
state, railroad, and municipal bonds and 
Western mortgage louans—has steadily de- 
clined in Connecticut from year to year. In 
1855 the pruportion of this species of proper- 
ty was nearly 10 per cent. of the whole; in 
1875 it was a little over 5 per cent.; in 1885 
about 3% per cent. 

‘‘Massachusetts tried to the fullest ex- 
tent the plan of taxing mortgages. Finally, 
the legislature (I think in 1884) became con- 
vinced that property was not created by the 
execution of a mortgage, and that the bur- 
den of attempting to tax mortgages fell 
upon the borrower, and the law was 
changed, so that now the amount of taxable 
property in Massachusetts is not increased 
by the execution of a mortgage on real 
estate nor decreased by its payment; and it 








is a noteworthy fact that this change in the 
Massachusetts law was followed by an im- 
mediate decline in Boston and vicinity on 
rates of interest on loans secured by mort- 
gage on real estate to the extent of about 
one and a half per cent. less than before. 

“I could say much more on the subject, 
but this does not now seem to me necessary. 
Levy taxation where you will, it ultimately 
falls on consumption. Such being the case, 
it would seem to be almost self evident that 
it is better to draw revenue from few 
sources to avoid infinitesimal assessments 
and the employment of inquisitorial agen- 
cies to enforce them, or at least if you are 
going to valué and assess bonds, mortgages, 
debts, credits, furniture, jewelry, bvoks, 
wares, etc., provide that your assessors 
shall be clairvoyants, that they may see 
what is not visible to ordinary eyes and be 
capable of measuring what is intangible.” 
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THE CHEMICAL BANK. 
ITS NEW BUILDING. 
HERRING’S BURGLAR AND FIRE-PROOF 
VAULTS. 











THE Chemical National Bank of this 
city has enlarged its Bank Building, the 
front of which is on Broadway, by erect- 
ing on itsnewly acquired property in the 
rear, a large and thoroughly fire-proof ex- 
tension building running through to 
Chambers Street, making the whole prop- 
erty,in its present shape,large enough for 
the comfortable as well as safe transac- 
tion of the immense business of that great 
and popular institution. One of the won- 
ders of this new edifice is the im- 
mense safe built expressly by Messrs. 
Herring & Co., 251 and 252 Broadway, for 
the Chemical National Bank. There is 
room enough inside this marvelous 
piece of workmanship to comfortably 
house a large family and at the 
same time have space enough left 
inside, to store its twenty mil- 
lions of dollars. Wehave never seen 
such a wonder in.the safe line before, ex- 
cept in Uncle Sam’s vaults in Washing- 
ton and at the Sub-Treasury in New York. 
It is, undoubtedly, one of the ‘Jargest, 
safest and, at the same time, one of the 
most beautiful pieces of work in that line 
in the country, if notin the whole world. 
It is practically two stories high. This 
great safe is located in the new Chambers 
Street extension building. Its - secure 
foundations were laid below the base- 
ment on which the basement vaults are 
constructed, which have an inside capac- 
ity of 15 feet in length, 10 feet in depth, 
and 9 feet in hight. The upper vault, 
which stands on the bank floor, is not so 
deep, but is otherwise of identical pro- 
portions. 

The vaults are built upon a masonry 
foundation, and weigh with the safes in- 
side 259,840 pounds. Of this vast weight 
40,685 pounds, or more than 20 tons, are 
taken by the doors of the two vaults. 
Each safe has two inner and outer burg- 
lar-proof doors eight inches thick, and 
each of the doors is supplied with two 
combination locks, which can be so ad- 
justed that either both or only one 1s nec- 
essary for opening the door. Besides 
this, each of the outside doors is supplied 
with a time lock. Part of the upper vault 
in the rear isset aside as a receptacle for 
books, but all the rest of the structure is 
devoted to the safe storage of gold, silver, 
greenbacks, bonds and other valuables. 
The bank oflicials are satisfied that with 
such an impenetrable fortress for their 
valuables, and with a building fire-proof 
in all its parts, the bank’s possessions are 
safe alike from the ravages of fire and 
the machinations of the burglar. 

We were invited by President Williams 
to inspect this great treasure-house, and 
could not help thinking that it would be 
a dangerous place in which to com- 
mence housekeeping, in case of the acci- 
dental locking of the twenty ton outside 
doors, with their ponderous steel locks 
and bolts to keep them in place. Regular 
hours and great care would have 
to be the rule in such a _ famly 
mansion. We were also impressed 
with the fact that if the whole army of bur- 
glars in the nation should some dark 
night assemble and take possession bf the 
whole building, they could not get 
even a sight of the tempting millions 
inside that vault. That is certain, 








For obvious reasons we assumed that 
we should not be permitted to satisfy 
our curiosity by roaming at will inside 
of this big safe. President Williams, 
we noticed, kept an eye, as usual, on his 
twenty millions, not allowing even a 
newspaper representative to extend his 
hands in the direction of this grandest 
and most tempting if not the ‘‘greatest 
show on earth.” 

As we left, the President said that the 
bank was thoroughly pleased with its 
investment, and while declining to 
mention what it paid for the luxury, he 
did not mind saying that if an offer 
for the outfit of $60,000 was 
made the offer would be promptly re- 
jected. He was asked to give a . 
figure for the safes with contents in- 
cluded; but as he did not promptly an- 
swer, we declined to repeat the question. 

On the whole, the Chemical Bank’s new 
safes are a triumph of the art which sets 
the efforts of burglars at naught and robs 
fire of its destructive powers. Herring 
& Co. are justly proud of their latest tri- 
umph, and we respectfully tender to this 
enterprising firm our sincere congratula- 
tions. 

As to the Chemical National Bank, we 
may be permitted to say, in this connec- 
tion, thatit long ago learned bow to in- 
spire the confidence of the best and most 
conservative business men of this rush- 
ing metropolis. In its immense tran- 
sactions, oftentimes amounting to mil- 
lions daily, all is quiet, and its whole 
financial machinery moves with clock- 
work regularity. That bank is an honor 
alike to its official managers, to the city 
and to the nation, and it is always spoken 
of as ‘‘a model institution.” 
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NATIONAL BANKS. 


THE New York City Banks are the finan- 
cial pulse of the Nation, as an exam- 
ination of the statements of many of the 
National Banks of the city published in 
this week’s paper will show as compared 
with those last published. It will be seen 
that the resources of nearly all of the 
banks have been largely increased during 
the last three months, and there have 
been some marked and noted changes in 
other items. So large a number of our 
readers are stockholders in the National 
Banks of this city that these statements 
are not the least interesting reading of 
the paper. 
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IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


ES oc cnicnntaceads<axeaaen $31,517,019 
CORSO GEOG. 56.5 cccvcccccccesine 1,500,000 
EE SE I bE 3,000,000 
Undivided profits. ................ 786,348 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
EEE Pe CCE PT $5,139,899 
COINS MROUER, 0.0 Sickie c0'ééns ogee 600,000 
ck hth cues ves ebiebam 400,000 
Undivided profits................ 140,799 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 

ea er eee $11,776,121 
ee 1,000,000 
SEI ER NET 450.000 
Undivided profits.................. 113,193 

NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 

ss s. 0s panache bonsai $15,427,822 
eg En Serre ee 500, 
STINE «'s'< chacche satveegiss¥eaxuee 500,000 
Undivided profits......... ees dknte 301,501 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 
DaNONREE.. 5.5 «chs tac vs oda devens $2,894,420 
ne a re 300,000 
Sarplue itamarendevmed thee tiie 250,000 
Undivided profits............+. a 
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NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 
NN. 5. canhe.ndeatenses. cco eee 
000 


Capital stock... .......00. ae ates f 
Aidt cthantecuddsssecaesé os 120,000 
Undivided profits............... - 263,745 

NATIONAL PARK BANK. 
Resources........ peictids Socssdish ib aia aah $28,288,634 
Capital Dei cinkethonstinecsae 2,000,000 
ss oc ad cacledca 1,400,000 
Unc ivided DL Vc esnvedeamnatne 399,009 
PHENIX NATIONAL BANK. 
NS Micah envucebndevedoas $5,475,202 
Sup Se 1,000,000 
SS Seer ee ee 200,000 
ndivided profits...............+. 333,493 
TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK. 

ri cdnanckensaexe ou kind $4,383,700 
SE NE ts woccescesecesteees 1,000,000 
Ee ns bingsmawinn temas 200,000 
Undivided profits........ccesseee. 53,302 


»— 
- 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





THE financial refuge that has been 
established in the bond purchasing scheme, 
has been conducive of removing all 
anxiety in regard to the possible strin- 
gency that was thought would likely exist 
in the near future in the local money 
market. The purchases by the Govern- 
ment thus far have been limited, and 
were confined to such bonds held by in- 
vestors, who found more profitable em- 
ployment for their funds, but the assur- 
ance is that in case of an emergency 
there 1s a source from which immediate 
relief can be secured. The total amount 
of bonds accepted by the Treasury De- 
partment amounts to about seven millions 
of dollars, but itis thought in financial 
circles that within the year a large draft 
will be made on the surplus now on hand. 
There was an ample supply of loanable 
funds on the market throughout the week, 
and no one who had acceptable collateral 
had any difficulty in having his needs 
supplied at the easy rates that prevailed. 
Call loans at the Stock Exchange and 
bankers’ balances have been obtainable at 
14@2 per cent., and call loans are quoted 
34@44 per cent., but with only a moderate 
inquiry. The offerings of commercial 
paper have been moderate, with the de- 
mand fair. First-class bills with sixty or 
ninety days to run have been taken at 4} 
@5} percent. discount, four months at 5 
@54, and good single-named paper at 
6@7. 

STOCK MARKET, 

The feeling of confidence that seems to 
pervade the transactions of the stock 
market has had a marked effect in the 
business of the Exchange, and now 
where depression and gloom once ruled 
there is activity and cheerfulness. This 
change, which has so suddenly been es- 
tablished, is accepted as an indication 
that still better things are in store, as for 
some time past the business has been con- 
fined to the room-traders almost exclu- 
sively, and the fluctuations were the re- 
sult vf manipulation. A week or so ago 
the public looked upon the market with dis- 
trust and were loath to show any disposi- 
tion toinvest; but all this has been changed 
by the policy adopted by the Treasury 
Department respecting the bond purchases 
and the very favorable reports of the 
earnings of railroads. Good orders have 
come from all quarters the past week, 
and the result has been to lift the market 
out of the rutin which it has been moy- 
ing since the beginning of the year, 
Toward the close of the week there was 
a slight reaction in consequence of the 
desire to realize profits and some pressure 
by the bear element, but the strength 
the market was shown by the strong re- 
sistance made to the decline, and the 
hearty manner in which the firm under- 
tone of the market was sustained, by the 
good buying demand which shows the 
presence of a considerable public interest. 

U. 8. BONDS. 

The tone of the market for govern- 
ment bonds has not been as strong as 
heretofore and there was less activity in 
the transactions. The following are the 
closing quotations: 


Bid, Asked. 
446s. 1801. Registered..... . ........... 173g 106% 
4s. 1891. Coupon.... .. 9... . 00s, 107% (108 
4a, 1M. Registerec..................... 12686 126% 
ED <6 ancccecnceubetuaae’ at 11634 126% 
SN Ge Bs ccocccccccsccces cos ell 
Currency 68, 1896 sevce o- cookie 
ES eee 
CS ee . 28 
MN oo cn encndecseneetsnes 130 





BANE STATEMENT. 


The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks issued last week 
showed an increase in surplus reserve of 
€2,053,550. The banks now hold $18,170,- 
075 in excess of the legal requirements. 
The changes in the averages show an in- 
crease in loans of $1, 991,700, an increase 
in specie of $3,913,500, an increase in legal 
tenders of $7,900, an increase in de- 
posits of $7,471,400, and an increase in 
circulation of $19,600. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


The *‘Brundage bill” that is now pend- 
ing in the legislature is reported as being 
practically dead,as the committee having 
charge of it propose to leave it ‘‘severely” 
alone. Ata meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce held recently, resolutions were 
passed protesting strongly against the 
proposed measure, and declaring that it 
menaced the interest of 1,326,000 savings 
banks depositors, representing $506,000,- 
000 of the peoples saving's. 

Morton, Bliss & Co., who are holders 
of $1,005,000 of the Special Tax bonds of 
North Carolina, have begun an equity 
suit in the United States Circuit Court in 
behalf of themselves and other holders of 
the Special Tax bonds against the Rich- 
mond and West Point Terminal Railway 
and Warehouse Company. The tax bonds 
were issued to the amount of $7,656,000 
to pay for subscriptions to the stock of 
the Western North Carolina Railroad 
Company. No interest has been paid on 
the bonds for several years. The Rich- 
mond and West Point Terminal holds 
the stock of the Western North Carolina, 
and the holders of the Special Tax bonds 
allege that they have a lien on the West- 
ern North Carolina stock held by the 
Richmond Terminal for the payment of 
the bonds and accrued interest. They 
ask that the amount of the lien be judi- 
cially ascertained and that the stock held 
by the Richmond Terminal be sold to pay 
the amount of the lien of the bond- 
holders. The bondholders also ask for an 
accounting and for an injunction re- 
straining the Richmond Terminal from 
transferring or otherwise interfering with 
the stock which it holds of the Western 
North Carolina Railroad. 

The great Cascade Mountain Tunnel, on 
the North Pacific Railroad, which is near- 

ly 10,000 feet long, costing $2,000,000, i 
now finished so far as the drilling and 
blasting is concerned. The rails will be 
laid within ten days,when the trains will 
commence running regularly. This great 
work, which now practically finishes the 
North Pacific Railroad, will largely re- 
duce the cost of transportation, and also 
materially increase the receipts of this 
great thoroughfare to the Pacific, and con- 
sequently increase the value of the 
stock and bonds of this company. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
Por INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information concern- 
ing securities furnished on request ~* “er personally 
at our office or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons 
BANKERS, 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


NEW YORK. 


VENEERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
ALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 


meen orders for all Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain my Ireland, the Continent, Austra- 
and West Indies. 


Isste Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money. 
SSrwer THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 

AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 
BROWN, “SHIPLEY & 00., London and Liverpool, 

United States Government Financial Agents, 

England. 














Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


KUY ANDSELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIFS LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AI. 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT aT 





SIGHT, 


MISSOURI TRUST CO. 
CASH CAPITAL site,0 O00. 


B PEE SENT Senay Toa _ 


y interes payable A ‘Chemical National Bank, New 
ork City. 
All ake made on CORN GROWING lands of the 
est, 
Twelve e years’ experience and $7,000,000 invested 
without loss to anybody. 
For particulars, ¢ address Geo H. Warner, 50 State 
St., New York, or thecom pany at SEDALIA, Mo. 

©. A. CRANDALL, Prest. G. L. FAULHABER, Treas. 


12% of, The Mortgage Bank and Investment 
/ Ce. of Ipswich. Dakota, issues its certificates 
of deposit, payable in one year from date with farm- 
er’s secured notes deposited as collateral security. 
Write for references and full particulars. 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 00, 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 

Capital $500,000, Surplus, $125,000. 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and uaran- 
teed. Long Time Debentures issued by the Compa- 
ny, secured by First atostgages, held by trustees. In- 
terest payable at the Chemicai National Bank, New 
York. No better securities offered investors. Best of 
Eastern and Western references furnished if de- 
sired. Correspondence requested. Write for partic- 
ulars, 

JAS. B. HEARTWELL, Pres. E. C. WEBSTER; Treas. 
A. L. CLARKE, V. Pres' 1. PW WEBSTER, Cashier. 


FARM LOANS. 


SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGES, 


6%, 7 and 8 


INTEREST TO INVESTORS, ; 

safe as Government Bonds. Interest payable Semi- 
Annually, at office or bank of mortgages. 16 years’ 
experience, and never lost a dollar for any customer. 
Best of references given. Write for **Our Loan Book 


free * 
LEBOLD, FISHER &«& CO.,,. 

_Bankers and Loan Agents, Abilene, Kan, 
‘ First Mortgage at Bank of Minot. Dakota. 
% Write for names of gentlemen residing near 
you for whom it has madeinvestments. E. 
Ashley Mears, President, also President of the Mort- 

gage Bank and Investment Co. 


MeolIntosh & Mygatt, ig 
BANKERS. 


DENVER, COLORADO, 
Do a Genera Banking Basiness, 
Interes’ paid on Time Deposits, 

in our Investment Department we have First 

Movtaare ee" that are absolutely safe and pay 

EIGHT PER CENT, Interest Semi-Annu- 

ally. All real estate taken as security is personaliy 

examined by us before making loan. investment se- 
curities for non-residents a speciaity. Particular at- 

tention given to the investment of Truat Funds. We 
collect interest and principal, and remit to our custo- 

mers in New York exchange, without charge. Cor- 
respondence invit 

e refer to CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York, 
or FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Denver, Col, 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


& have for sale first mortgages on improved farms 
located in the best portions of fowa and Dakota. 
Also mortgages on business and residence properties 
a Des Moines. For particulars and references, ad- 


dress 
DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUST CO.,, 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Or, R. E. Gorpenter, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 
dward Forsvthe. 703 Walnut Street. Phila 


aad WANTED 


To Sell on Commission 


DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA 


MORTGAGE LOANS 


ou Red River Valley Farms, Both princi- 
paland interest guaranteed. 

Over 1,000.000 loaned, Six years’ Ex- 
perience. Write for Forms, Inf. rmatio,. 
aid Refere ces. 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT CoO., 


Ine orporated, Grand Forks, Dak. 


D. G. PEABODY & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers. 


City and Gawucey Property Bought, 
‘ol Exchanged. 
State, City, Sedety ane ‘School Bonds 
ugbt ands 
Money Invested 8 and 10° per cent, Loans 
Negotiated Promp 
me All the city. Banks. 


925 Seventeenth St., DENVER,COLO. 


THE EARGAS LOAN AND INVESTMENT CO., 
VICHITA, KANSAS, 


Farm PM cn City Mortgages, County 
Bonds > ar on hund for Investors, 


Interest and prineipal collected 
6%, 7% iy %, and remitted without charge. 

In a business covering ten pas the officers of this 
company have negotiated $5 000.000 of Kansas mort- 
gages. Notone foreclosure “has been miade and not 
one ener ot-vrincipal or interest ae. 

. NIEVERLANDE R, Peon 
"RUTAN, Secretary. 




















On investments in the 


NEW SOUTH. 
For 


particulars address 
eae ~ LOAN AND TRUST 00. 
eae Tenn. 





% FIRST % 
MORTCACE LOANS 
GUARANTEED 
On improved Farms and choice City Property in 
the Golden Belt of the State e enene. Loans taken 

only from tried customers 0! 


Opicial. De of the County.” 
CAP 250,000. 
.C. MERRILL, Pa bg Ness City, Kan, 
Na Com and financially the strongest banking institu: 
tion in Central Kansas. t - only 25 per cent. of 
actual valuation of pro 
For illustrated Han Pook and full information, 
apply to Eastern Office, 40 Water St., Boston, Mass. 
A. E, ALVORD, Manager. 





$1,500,000 
= Simei without 
Debenture Bonds 

6 per cent. 





Send for 
Investors’ Guide, 
7; ROBERTSON & Co. 


a ee 


[TH EO. S. CASE, 


(for 12 years Postmaster 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


DEALER IN SECURITIES, 
New England Building, Kansas C ity,Me. 


Money loaned at 6 to cure cent. Interest, semi-an- 
gually without cost or to owner. Investments 
made in real estate and notes. Send for pamphiet, 











‘ Information to investors 
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St. Paul, Minnesota 


THE acknowledged commercial and financial mg. 
tropolis of the great Northwest. Population 200,000, 
The cost of buildings erected in 1887 was $11,000,000, 


‘and If placed side by side, would reach sixteen mileg 


There is no safer investment than in loaning money 
on St. Paul Real Estate orin buying property which 
is constantly advancing in value by reason of the in. 
crease of population and actual improvements, 


The undersigned has had fifteen years’ experience 
inthe Real Estate and Loaning business. Carefy) 
and conservative in all his dealings and with an es. 
tablished reputation, he respectfully asks your at. 
tention and hopes to gain yourconfidence and form 
business telations which will prove mutually betie. 
ficial. Cortespotidence solicited. 


RUSH B. WHEELER. 


~ TO THE STOC KHOLDERS OF THE 


RICHMOND AND WEST POINT 
TERMINAL RAILWAY 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY. 


The undersigned, holding and representing large 
amounts of stock of the RICHMOND TERMINAL 
COMPANY, believing that any change in the man- 
agement or policy of the company at this time would 
be opposed to its best interests, solicit proxies to be 
voted in favor of continuing the present Board of 
Directors. 

We shall be glad to give our reasons for this view 
toshareholders who will give us an opportunity of 
doing so by calling on 

EDWARD SWEET & Co. 
WORK, STRONC & CO. 

T. W. PEARSALL & CO. 

JOHN H. DAVIS & CO. 

1.&S. WORMSER. 

MOORE & SCHLEY. 

JAM ESON, SMITH & COTTING, 


NEW YORK, April 2ist, 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
RMatabsiahed. ......ccccccossccccccce: cscsceee 1857. 


REAL ESTATE 6x'CoMuistion. 
PROPERTY RENTED #194 


remittances made promptly. 
T AXES and assessments looked after and 
paid. 





LOANS on First Mortgage for aterm of years 
carefully negotiated. 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines, jowra, with o— of $150,000, of- 
fers Guaranteed Iowa Mo as en, also 6 per 
cent. ten-year Cepentueee Se ry Spl gat ion) secured 
by first mortgages depos ited with the American 
Lean and Trust Co., of New York. Abundant 
references. 








‘THE 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
Lawrence, TRUST Kansas. 


Capital, - - $1,000,000.00 
7 Per Cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 
6 Per Cent. Gold Debentures. 


3. O. THACHER, Prest. Nat. Bank, Lawrence. Kan., Prest. 
G. W. E. GRIFFITH, President Merchants’ Nat. Bank, 
F. 


V 
?. M. PerKins. Ist Vice-Pres. M 
P. E. Emery, suger. 


Lawrence, Kansas, General Bonaper 

V. B. BULL, 2d Vice: Pres. 
H. Perkins, Secretary. 

AmBLeR, Treasurer. 


ee OFFICES, 


ALBANY.N.Y. M.V. B. BULL & Co..Mn'rs N.Y.&N.E. 

40-42 —— re’ NY. ‘City. WM. T. PRATT, Manager. 
mn N.Y. R.C. Conus, Agent. 

1 ith ‘St. PHILADA.. Pa, FRANK SKINNER, Mor. 
Trite for full” inform: ition. 

L. H PYRKING, Secretar “oe, Kansas. 


KANSAS 
INVESTMENT CO.,, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $550,000 


Devotes tts entire attention to negotiating First Mort 
gage Loans for Eastern Investors. 


Absolute Safety. Good Rates. 
For references and further particulars, address. 
H. E. BALL, Pres’t. 
GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres’t- 
B. R. WHEELER, Sec’y. 
P.T. BARTLETT, Ass’t-Sec’y- 
Topeka, Kan. 101 Devonshire 8t., Boston, Mass. 





N. ¥. Agency, HAYES & CO» 
No. 1 Broadway. 
ESTABLISHED 1355. 


MERCANTILE STATIONER, 
ACCOUNT BOOK MAN’'F’R. 
STEAM POWER PRINTER, 
LITHOGRAPHER 
Supplies Business Firms, Cor rporatiowe 
&c., with every variety of wor 10 
lines, Complete outfits of first-class Stat s= 
ery for new offices immediately deliver 


(Hanover Square), N.Y. 

















1 Witiom . sired. 
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—PRESIDENT— 
gexator JOHN J. INGALLS. 


ph Of Atchison, Kansas, 


aranteed Farm Bonds on best Kansas Farms, 
ae ENTC ‘RES on First Mortgages, Union Trust Co., of 
N. Y., Trustee. LF ayy >! semi-annual interest 
yable at the office of 1h ‘nion Trust Co., Ne 
York, ENE RAL hlet 
ASTERN OFFICE, 


way, N 


‘R. 2. ai rade General Manager. 


7% INTEREST 


THE U.S. LAND AND INVESTMENT CO. 


offers alimited number of its First-Mortgage @ per 
cent. 10 year Gold Bonds at 93, NETTING 7 per 
cent. interest (gold) and gives asteck BONUS 
OF $500 WITH EACH $1,000 BOND, 


Value of Penn., property over....... $6,000,000 
ESOL ACERS TOT 1,000,000 
Annual Interest Charges............. 690,000 


Estimated Income; Coal, Iron Mines. 360,000 
Parties wishing safe investments at a liberal rate 
interest, Address 


CHAS, A. FENN, Treasurer, 


96 Bro Broadway : and 6 w all St... New York, 
T. B, T. B, SWEET, Pr Pres, Geo, M . NOBLE, Vive-Pres 


Kansas. Loan & Trust Co. 


EKA, KANSAS, 


renew "Capital, $500,000. 
7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable. 

Every loan made is carefully inspected by an expe- 
rienced Examiner sent from the office of the Compan 
who is = asalary and not a commission. His report, 

he papers connected with the loan, are care- 

fully reviewed by an officer of the Company before 
loan is approved. Fifteen years’ experience; over 
13,000,000. negotiated (without loss) for Colleges, 

s Banks, Insurance Co.’s, Trustees and individ- 





uals. ton office, 44 Congress street,Geo. M. Stearns, 
mans er. oc padelphia office, 713° Walnut Street, 
mB Ww . Manager. 





Equitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capital Subscribed - - $2,000,0 


00 
Capital Paid in (Cash) - 1,000,000 


6 PER CENT, DEBENTC RES and GUARAN- 
TEED FARM MORTGAGES. Interest payable semi- 
annually at sny of our offices. Our morteages are upon 
improved FARMS ONLY. We lean no money on 
the unduly stimulated property ofthe towns 
and cities. Also 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
OFFICES : 
NEW YORK, 205 Broaaway; | PHLA. cor. 4th & Ches't 
BOSTON, 117° Devonshire St. | LON DC , ENGLAND 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


§ PER CENT. AND 7 PER CENT, 


Western, Municipal and New England 
Water Bonds, 
Kansas Investment Company's Securities, 
HAYES & COMPANY, 


Washington Building, New York. 


Gs and 7x 
LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 
8ST, PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 
COCHRAN & WALSH 
_18 Wall Street, N. Y. 





Guaranty Investment Co. 


Capital, $250,000, 
Total Liability, $500,000, 


1% Guaranteed Farm Mortgages 7’ 


Send for Circulars and Monthly Bulletin of Secur- 
ities forsale, Addre 


HENRY A. RILEY, Gen. Eastern Manager 


191 BROADWAY. NEW YORK, 


THE AMERICAN 
INVESTMENT CO.. 


150 Nassau Street,New York, 
G Offer extraordinary inducements in 


Oo INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
L ALL GUARANTEED. 


THE UNITE TATE 


Send for full ates ation and references 
NATIONAL BANK, 
(WASHINGTON BUILDING,) 
No. 1 Broadway, New York. 





Assets, 


. 1487, 


LOGAN (, MURRAY, Presidevt. 
EVAN G. HERMAN, Cashier. 


Bn a General Banking Business. 


| oe eT pam Gee gages on productive 
approved by Tacoma 
Fea tate meek BEST OF REFERENCES 


LET ey Correepons pondence Solicited, Address 
ALLEN ©. MASON, Taeoma, Wash. Tor, 








Ross OF THE COND 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL RA ie of New York. 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business on the 30th day of April, 1888: 


RESOURCES, 
Loans and discounts. ..........ssceecceeeeee #17,261,429 a : 
QUODRIOTID, «06000 cacocncoscerevecseess.psecees 6,148 
United States bonds to secure circulation 
ST SE Puscctsteschdeccoscsecucssncesesed 
Other stocks and bonds........ ae 


ds 

Due from other national banks 
Due from state and private banks snd 
crcncsvncssncideektecoentecsdeacetne 
Banking-house...... 
Checks 2nd other cas 
Exchanges for C Louring-teane 
Bills of other banks....... 
Wractional paper curren 
cents. 


















Specie eri 

Legal- tender not 

Due from S. Treasurer (othe 
per cent. pS ts — fund). 


a deusens 


0 
556.538 00 
14,000 00 


#90,13 2780 11 





LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
surplus fund 
Undivided protits. 
State bank circulat 
Dividends unpaia. 
Individuals deposi 





#300000 (10 
3,000,000. 00 






outstanding 
. $18,314,781 32 
de- 







es of 


posit..... 99,595 1 
Certitied checks. 2.0.0 s1i2951 10 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 

PE atinewsbesinsovenmniees WLIS7 52 


18,992,515 07 
#747401 45 


Due to other national banks............++. 
Due to state and private banks and 
WOOT. 0005 cecnscescccscosee cccasccosecess 





DORs ccccccdvigccabsedpsctonsen ss scccans 
ST age oy NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YOR 
WM. J. QUINLAN, Jr., Cashier of the C ocatoad 
National Bank of New York, do solemnly swear that 
the above statement is true to the best of my knowl- 


edge and belief. 
WM. UINLAN, Jr.. Cashier. 
powers to and omnia se me this 3d day or 
May, ROBERT G. ROBERTS, 
Notary Public. New York County. 


Correct—Atte ai 
ROOSEV ELT, 


HOGERT Go VEL 
FREDERIC W. STEVENS, } 


‘ Directors. 


I EPORT OF THE ¢ ON] piriex OF THE 
» NATIONAL BANK ( SPUBLIC, at 
New York, in ig aa of Tow irk, “a the close of 
business April 3 h, 1388: 
RESOU RCEs. 

Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts 
v S. bonds to secure Sean. 

. 5. bonds to secure deposits 
tr Ss. LJ {eee 







Due from state banks and bankers. 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures. 


657.684 16 
Current expenses and taxes paid... 29,152 21 

















lo 190,333 U6 
Yhecks and other cash 
SUE, cosaccenconecepeeceness $20,642 +2 
Exchanges for Clearing- 
Picctes escxenesuonve 00 1,274.012 87 
Bilis of other banks.. 58.9396 00 
bractional paper c urrency, : 
nickels and cents 100 31 
eee 2.551.848 99 
Legal-tender notes..........- 654,13. OO 
Redemption fund with U. 
5. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
Circulation)............000++ 2,250 00— 4,336,953 99 
WB cccesces  sdencncdssncvancecscsseess $15,427,822 24 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im.........csceececeeeeeee $1,500,000 00 
Surplus fund............+.. ».000 
Undivided protits. .......0++seecseee a0 301,501 06 
National bank- a outstanding.... 42.200 00 
LO aaa 16,599 00 
Individual deposits subject 
SP GRIEe cccnectsecosessccece 3,358,169 31 
Demand certificates of de- 
DOBIE. ... onccvcccccccccccccceces $6.85 21 
Certified checks...........+.+ SON, 865 99 
C —" s checks outstand- 
Se PER i GR 51,592 76 
U nited States deposits...... $50,000 0 
Due to other national 
DAMES. ...cccccescocccceccvece 7,177,101 81 
Due to state banks and 
WOK 0 cccscteed. ones, conse 1,101,827 10— 13,067,522 18 
ee $15,427,822 24 


STATE OF avy YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, s38.: 
. E. H. PULLEN, Cashier of the above-nam 
bank do solemnly swear that the above ~ cr is 

true, to the best of my ueeoape, pea belief 
E. H. PULLEN. Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to A 4y me this 8d day of 
av, TSS, 





ELISHA K. CAMP, Notary Publi 
New York County. 
Correct—Attest: 
JOHN JAY KNOX, 
CHAS. R. FLINT, Directors. 
WM. H. TILLINGHAST, 5 





] EPORT oF THE CONDITION OF THE 
TRADES aS NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
Ci1TY OF NEW YORK, at New York, in the State of 
New York, at the close of business on the 50th day of 


April, tsss: 
RESOURCES. 


ey eer $2,481,328 86 
’.S. bonds to secure circulation (par 
CE da savnatibesdccntiestendenrcins.oseees 100,000 00 


Other stoc - bonds and mortgages (mar- 
ket valu 1,588 52 
SSLI73 79 





at _ Saas 34,014 51 
Banking house............ 
Other real estate ~ 221,218 75 





Current expenses and tuxes paid 
Premium (market value) on ae for 

circulation...... 
Checks and other cash items... ........ 
Exchanges for Clearinzg-house. 
Bills of other banks............. 
Fractional paper currency 

cents 


oe ‘phapeeneeseesse 22,437 50 
53,609 85 
151,759 22 
12,771 00 











50 «0 


cate 
ak 
fri setenel, 
Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
ee \apanin than 5 per cent. on cirenta- 
Gn: “cratleds, ptagaseneneian amaweeured 
Due ‘trom’ ty Treasurer other than 
a pe reent, re Hd Be ay fond). 


104,638 00 
198,000 00 
4.500 00 
1,000 09 
$4,283,700 47 





Total.. ‘ . 
LABIL ITE: 3. 
in 


Capital stock paid i #1, “anol 000 00 








Surplus fund........ ” 00 
Undivided proiits... at 65 
Circulating aotes received 

from Comptrolier........... #),000 00 
Less amonnt on hand and in 

fang ag ond for redemption 

OF Im BEANIE. ....2.....cccccees 24,000 00— 66,000 00 
Dividends u = UIE, canccséapecacctcoccccecesss 2,652 40 
Individual deposits subject 

CO Goce. cosccccccecocces $1,867,519 40 
Demand certificates of de- 
Certified SII 6 scoscntences v is ie. 1 op " 
Due to other national banks............... 474 5: 
Due to state and private banks and bank- 

end: cntnneesossescenascesenenadcoucecsass 550,482 65 





Total $4,304,700 47 
ee: or NEW YorK, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 


Yo 

& OLIV ER F. BERRY, Cashier of the Tradesmen’s 
National Bank of the City of New York, do solemnly 
swear that the above statement is true, to the best of 


my knowledge and been 
JIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subse: Nbed before a this 3d day of 
May, 1888 BEATER, 
Notary Public. y AM Co., N 
ertiticates filed in N, ve Co. 


JAS i® GRANNISs, 


Correct—Attest 





e La { Direc - 


Rex T OF PARK Sas NDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL PAR 4 oee ork City, at 
the close of business A 
TuESOURCS. > 

jeans and discounts..........cccceeescesee $15,408,516 49 
Cnited ee RRRRp Rett tetera 50,000 
United States bonds = secure deposits,.. 250.000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, @tc.........-.+eeeeeeee 802.495 53 
Due from other national banks...... ..++. 1,7 8,261 57 


Due from state and private banks and 
bankers 
Real eteas ae house. 
Other real estate. 
Premiums paid..........-.-+++ 
Checks anc ‘other cash items. 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 
Bilis of other banks 
Fractional currency, 
S) 














pecie 
Legal-tender note 








8. 1,962 050 00 
Dune from U. 8. Treasurer.............005 105,000 00 
WOOL, 0. < coccdeccseinsecacnencenanteroesiese $28,288,654 33 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in........cccccccsscsesees $2,000,000 00 
SUIPIUS........0004 soserereesceees 1,400.0 60 
Undivided profits.. 399,008 22 
Div ends unpaid 1.975 00 
{ndividual de apa subject to check...... 1, ys $95 
Demand ¢ — c cates of deposit..........+++ 71,285 59 
Certitied Checks. ..........sseeeeee cose 543,580 64 
Cashier’ 8 c saacl Ks ouistanding........ 2,405 05 
Deposits of U.S. disbursing omicers. 131,409 £0 
ue to other national banks.......+-++ +++ 9,569 STL 55 
Due to state and private banks and hbank- 
OTB, avovccccscsecccrccescenctescosessevesesee a BL, AT9 55 





RE as isk petkeieauiaton £282 2, 634 33 
STATE a wae YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK 838.: 
, WRIGHT, Cashier of the National Park 
Bank, New York City, do solemnly swear that the 
above mee nt is true, to the bom of my knowledge 
and 1GHT, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before nie. this 4th day of 
May, 1888 S. HICKOK, 
Notary Public, New. York County. 
Correct—Attest 
















F REDERICK A. POTTS, } 
JOS. F. MOORE, - Director 
Of. PARKER, 5 
>EPO RT OF oN x ON DITION OF TH E 
CONTINENT TIONAL NK. New 
a at the close of Cacia on the ‘soth day of April, 
RESOURCES. 
Loans A GIBOOUNAB. 2.000 cccccccccccccccvecs 4,250 001 BY 
eg p ccevesccceseccesceeove 
Wi, Bey iecssccccceccoccscccecossccccs 90,000 O 
Other pon bonds and mortgages 189,955 41 
Due from other national banks....... 156,460 79 
Due from state banks and bankers. 20,197 30 
IIc cncncccdedsensessecess 000 ¢ 
Other real estate 200,000 00 
Current — and taxes paid.......... 35,893 85 
Premiums paid..........seeeeceeeeseeee ° 12,450 00 


Checks and oe cash items.. 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.. 
Bills of other banks.. 





Fractional currency (in 161 #4 
SPOCle.......ccccecee 827,657 00 

Legal-tender notes 83,529 UO 
Redemption fund. . 2,250 





in cnccnenccutsnsctsnasedesidenvenscied $11,105,219 62 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in $1, ory S 
a! lus fund......... 200,000 Ut 











iv — S scaeees 118,996 S 
c res Ses ccseccee 45,000 
Seine: an paid...... J 
Individual deposits. aehaed 
National bank depos: 
tate banks and bankers deposits. . 
Certificates of deposi a 
CRBRICL’S CROCS... cccccccccccccccccccscccce 

_—__ eer $11,105,219 62 


‘0 
STATE OF NEW B ORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.2 
I, ALFRED TIMPSON, ‘Cashier of the above- 
named bank, A solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to =) best of my knowledge and belief. 


uFRED TIMPSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and Soa to vetore me this = day of 
May, 1888. EpWIN F. Co 


Notary Public, N. v. Deanty. 
Correct—Attest 


JOHN T. AG NEW ) 
BEN JAM fiN PE RRINS, - Directors. 

pe EDMUND D. RANDOLPH, § 
EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


BANK OF NEW YORK, National Banking Asso- 
ciation, at New York City, in the State of New York, 
at the close of business sae SOth, 18#8: 

Eso ES. 










Loans and discounts. ..........ceeeeeeeeeees $10,350,274 06 
Overdratts.......ccccccoscccccccsccceccsseces 2,448 29 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation, 44¢ per 

cents WTITITETTT TTT TTT TTT tree 50,000 JO 
United states bonds tosecure deposits... 500,000 ov 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages...... 9,000 UD 
Due from other national banks...... oe 672,061 65 
Due from other banks and bankers... 72,794 7 
Real @8tate........sscesccsees 250,000 
Exchanges for enon 11,701 “709 9 
Bills of other banks 68, 





Specie. 
Legal-ten 
Redemption fund with 

per cent. of circulation) 


WR fasts 5 ccs Cr ee, “$2,544,625 78 


LIABILITIE 
Capital stock paid m 
Surplus fund............ 
CIEE OUEIOD, cocccesccecccscestocecssees 
National bank-notes outstanding... 
Dividends unpaid.............--.++++0- 
individual deposits subject to check. 





Demand certificates of deposit...... 

Certified GRECKS. .....00.ccccoscccercce $2 
United States deposits. ..........-.ccseceers "550,000 00 
Due to other national banks... ........... 2,440, 16 3 
Due to other banks and bankers.......... 1,088,277 49 


Tota $28, 544,625 78 78 
STATE OF NEW YORK, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 
io 88.2 
1, MASON, Cashier of the Bank of New York, 
National Banking Association, do solemnly swear 
thatthe above statement is trne to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. 
MASON, Cashier. 
Pues and sworn to Es! me this 2d day of 


May, 1388, HANSON C, GIBSON, 
pany Public New York C ounty. 


. LAIDLAW, 
CHAS M, FRY. 


CHAS. D. LEVERICH. 
RELORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
BOWERY NATIONAL BANK. at New York, in 


Correct— Attes 


‘ Director s. 





the State of pew wae, at the oo business, #0th 
day of April 1888 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. ........06.:seeseceeee #2,152, 44 bu 
ove rdrafts secured and unsecured...... 5 41 
. 5. bonds to secure circulation.. ‘ 25, Oca) 00 


. 8S. bonds on hand...........sce006 ceveeee 
Diner stocks, bonds and mortgages....... 
Due from other national banks... ee 
Real estate 


200 00 
102, 100 00 
Ww 









Checks and other cash items.. 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 
Bills of other banks.......... 
Feastsaal paper currenc: 





10.240 00 





iy dc cconscccceee 10 36 
Specie Cdndichbebsceae 540,900 60 
i IIGIOD, 5. vvnncescgnesunteeéeecce 66,268 00 
Redemption fund with U. 

per cent. of cire An Ay 11,250 00 

Ba aie cevess chimnenndsndtnetinoeeceess $5,501,967 54 

LIABILITIES, 

Capital mock paid in 
Surplus 7. Sat 000 
Un vided p cane beessbapaneeees depade 113,831 83 
National 4th outstanding......... 224,990 00 
EEL, vss cscctecescanstccese’ess 255 99 
Individual de its subject to check.. 2,576,941 57 
Demand Certiticates of deposit............ 891 00 
Certified CRECKS........ccscccccccccscesses . 88, O57 15 15 

wer ecerenscevecccoseogsecesossosesece or 907 54 4 

y YORK, COUNTY OF NEW K, 88.2- 


7 ARICHARD HAMILTON, Cashier of the above 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of mk knowiled e and belief. 

ILL TON,C aioe. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this ~ 


May, 1888. 
Notary Public No. 18 City and Cone oes New ' York. 





| AGE PRSRAN prem, 


EPORT OF THE CONDIT gs, 0 
R IMPORTERS: AND TRADERS’ AONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK, at New York. in 

of New York, at the close ef business on the San ro 
of April, 1888. 












cin $19,883,044 15 
LOans an oun y } 
Overdrafts........... 722 88 
U.S. bonds to secure 1,100,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages 4.500 00 
Due from other national banks.. 962,799 15 
Due Brg state and private banks 3 
idipeegesedGhdene 4.558 45 
Banking-house 200.000 
Current expenses and taxes pats peaccteses 108.071 00 
Checks and other cash items.............. 236,916 
Exchanges for C loaring-house sbadbacaabed 1.961.876 51 
Bills of other banks..............0.eceeseees 526 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
ME crisvasaccecesinkesdacadphssaseeaaenan 1.200 00 
Specie, viz: 
god ii atdieciehis enue $250,000 00 
Gold Treasury certiticates.. 2,520,000 00 
Gold Clearing-house = cer- 
tificates . ‘ «-+» 2,020,000 00 
iscsi Noicakevcters 15,740 WO 
pon od Treasury Certifi- 
becccsededdveteccescocoocs 35,000 0O— 4,868,740 00 
Legal. “tender MNGOR. «0s <n ceccadenner wacteuae 1,242,545 00 
U. 8S. certiticates of deposit. for ,leeal- 
tender notes (Sec. 5193 Key. Stat.)........ 730,000 00 
re fund with U T - 
5 per cent. on circulation) ¢éesoeecs 49.500 00 
pue 1 from United States Treasurer...... 3,000 U0 
PRMinet ss chavcrtvccssseuhsbabaperds $31,517,019 17 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital mock i, . owes iadunsseuhandoiee 1,500,000 00 
Surplus fund........ 





Undiy ided protits 
National bank circulation outstanding. 
State bank circulation outstanding....... 





5,’ 
EEE CE xdccaccscesecs sbacvesseses 4,082 OU 
ragerignal deposits subject to 
DEMacvcrcssesdccesscccenssce $10,655,892 15 
Demand certificates of de- 
| Ra Eee 4,954 09 
Certitied ehecks............... 705,548 51 
se ae 8 checks outstand- 
iitpinseasenhsnacdaniibanesat 357,872 58— 11,683,247 31 
Due to other national banks.... ........... 10,367,823 
Due to state and private banks and bank- 
i getev ck cedsipesiicpuseninévereocebesasial 3,201,288 81 
Total - $31 17,019 17 17 
STATE OF NEW COUNTY 0 ORK, = 


Y EW 
“EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier of the tim 
ers’ and Traders’ Nationa] Bank of New York, = 
solemnly swear that the above seoteusent is true, to 
the best of my knowieie end belie: 


D TOWNSEND. Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before — this 3d day of 
May, 1888. 


LOUIS GRUNHUT 
Notary Public, Co, of N. Y. 
Correct—Attest : 


E, 4. PERKIN 
VAN VOLKENBURGH, | 


? sscetten, 
JOHN ARBUCKLE f 





EPORT OF THE LOX Dizzon OF THE 

LEATHER MANUVA Rs’ NATIONAL 

BANK, at New York, in the State rg New York, at the 
close of business April 30th, 1888: 


RESOURCES. 

















Loans and discounts. ..............ceeeseeee 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured........ 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation.......... ¢ 
U.S. bonds to secure deposits.............. J 
€ biher stocks, bonds and mortgages....... 689,365 
Due from other national banks............ 106,658 14 
Due from state banks and bankers. 25,475 50 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures 200,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid 22.479 11 
Premiums paid............. 40,000 00 
—— and other cash item 34,734 33 
xchanges for Clearing-house 807,794 19 
Bilis of other banks......... 11,200 00 
Fractional paper currency, 
ne bis sncposdeosctsveds = 11 
pn gE OO 129,057 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of cireulation)...............00« 27,000 00 
WOR cccccace  cvcsccscccessdsiteesscsenve $5,139,898 91 
cates » og ABEL ATS 
Sapital stock paid in.......... $600. 
Surplus fund eae 100000 00 
Undivided protits...... 140.798 55 
National bank-notes outstanding 475,620 
Dividends unpaid.............. .... 6,568 TL 
Individual deporits subject to check 2,118,083 95 
Demand we poate of deposit....... 3291 OD 
Certified Checks........ccccse sess 151,382 21 
Cashier’s one outstanding.. 12,508 00 
United States deposits.............. 440,000 00 
Due to other national banks..............++ 705,626 28 
Due tostate banks and bankers............ 85,927 22 


TE, casscitighitiheteeeiabiits ‘wocededensd $5,129,498 91 91 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

1, ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear ‘that the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

ISAAC H. WALKER 


, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn y ht me this 3d oy of 
May, 1888. CHARLES F, AUKA 


Notary P uublic, Kings ¢ Co. 
Comttfonte Shes t in New York County. 
Attest: 


orrect 
WM. H, MACY, 
Wi. ROCK NFEDLER, ( - Directors. 
:M. KINGSLAND. 5 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION. OF THE 

» MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK,of the city of 
New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business April 50th, 1888 


RESOU RCEs. 























Loans and discounts. ......ccccccscssccccces $6,737,425 12 
SPUN sivarcenescnqncssenastesses ° 4 77 
U.S, bonds to secure circulation. 1,000,000 00 
Other stocks, and bonds........... 3,000 00 
Real estate banking-house.. 200,000 00 
premiums ee 73,750 UO 
Dn nbdccedenceccvesscoccees $1,813,328 09 
Legal-tender notes........... 725 450 00 
Bills of other banks.......... 78,902 00 
Cascies and other cash 
DEs0dc0s. bsreccccgcnces 600 17,666 70 
Upcnaness for Clearing- 
Sedsctdcasanesecovenienses 523,421 62 
Due from national banks.. 542,060 54 
Due from state banks and 
WRBROTR. ccccccccccscccccsese 15,651 &4 
Redemption fund with U. 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
GN 0 0s80240ccnreess 45, 00 
————— 3,761, 480 19 9 
WOO sive ccccdescnsebadb0gcicsdeaeseeeet “$n, 776,120 68 68 
Capital stock paid in womanesebeese: $1,000,000 
apital s BODE Win cascncsreccccionecesces / 
us fund 450,000 00 
115,192 74 
Nasinoed benk-notes ssuaaieellinn > 898,000 00 
posits: 
SMGIVRORONE, 60 cc cssccoducdeond $3,007,431 2 
National banks..........-.+-- 4,475,006 3 
State banks and bankers... 1,152,464 a 
Demand certificates of de- 
OMB Sh de Poa i€ aS osedasccteds 22,255 85 
Cc ertitied checks...... . 173,452 76 
Cashier’s checks out 
Mbacchicabestpndcbuncewetens 154,317 19 
-—_— ~_ 9,814,927 94 927 94 
anenecetcenssasecoesnen’ coeeencnsnll “$17 776,120 63 120 68 





, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 
REDE B. ScuuNcn, Cashier of the above- 
uel bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of m yeomen e and belief. 
HENCK Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to ae me this 2d day of 
May, 1888. FRED’K A. K. BRYAN, 
Notary Public, N. Y. County. 
Correct—Attest: 


J.M. WENTZ. q 
GEORGE ~ RARGENT, Directors. 
WM. P. 8ST. JOHN ) 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES, 7% 


Upon carefully selected farms in 
ing and most rapidly growing parts ar thet Wear 


6 _ Guarantesd Morea us 6% 
6% Debenture 6% 


red B Foy —— by 2. First tang mi also by the 


capital 
THE £ cg QOMPANT, 








Francis A. 


ee abe bat ie 


7 or . 
a 


Sehr en eee 


* 


$2 (598) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 









[May 10, 1888, ; 








EPORT OF THE ¢' ORpIzIEN OF THE 
FOURTH NATIONA ANK, of 
New York, at New York, in in ine ieate es New York, at 
the close of business April 20t 
RESOURC Tae 


Loans and discounts.............c600. sees 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.. 
United States bonds to secure circulation. 
United States bonds to secure deposits. . 





Other stocks, bonds and mortgages........ 179,211 34 

Due from other national banks....... eos «=, 222,668 

Due from state banks and bankers.. 71,558 55 
600.000 00 


Real estate, furniture and fixtures:....... 
Current expenses and taxes paid.... .... 

Checks and other cash items....... pas 
Exchanges for Clearing-house............ 





Fractional currency, nickels and cents. Bi 
Dt i tienkkibedindkeqeees>. <ganexelilbe 2 +o. 141 00 
Legal-tender notes..............<0 ceceeeees 58,233 00 
Redemption fund with United States 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of circulation)... 9.000 00 
SD «snes 6udnsiogastbaasendenagaoendntites $35,178,837 40 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
i inicntanccsseegnedeesadesee 
National bank-notes outstanding....... 
i Tins ccccdcececescccenasyusoce 
ndividual deposits subject to check.... 
ndividual deposits for acceptance....... 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 
United States deposits. . 
Due to other national banks 
Due to state banks and banke 















Tota $35,4 8. 887 40 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 33. 
I, HENRY. BUCKHOUT, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
statement is true to the best of my knowledge and 


lief. 
HENRY BUCKHOUT, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3d day of 
May, 1888. 


D. G. FANNING,Notary Public. 
penaeeatinans % 
EDWARD SIMMONS, / 
UHas. 8. SMITH, Directors. 
FRED’K MEAD, j 


REfoRe OF THE C ONDITION OF THE 


HENIX ATIONAL BAN Ff THE Cl 
OF NEW YORK at New York. ~ the State | 
New York, at the close of business, April th 
1888. 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 











Overdrafts, secured and unsecured....... 69 61 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation......... 300,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages. ..... 35,236 SU 
Due from other national banks............ 304,869 78 
Due from state banks and banker: 11,636 06 
Current expenses and taxes paid... 15,967 438 
a Oa 70,500 00 
Checks and other cash items.... 28,593 35 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. ee oe S83 U2 
Bills of other banks Lapeeesdasaspaaenaecnces 2,354 OU 
2,295 45 
Specie 481,100 00 
Legal- tender NOtES.....-.-..seeceeeeeeeceees 103,073 WW 
4 States certificates of deposit for 
' PI, caccepenevcnevenenessuceces eyes 200.000 00 
odempuon fund with U.S. Treasurer cs 
ar per cent. of circulation)............++ 15,500 00 









EE re ll 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital nowt, paid in -seee» $1,000,000 00 

Surplus fund.......... + 200,000 U0 





Unc Wided DL ccocotnaceesenecncnesceees 
National bank-notes outstanding......... 
Dividends unpaid.. ‘ 3 14 
Individual deposits subject to check...... 2,4 es 50 








Demand certificates of deposit............. 9,064 
Certified checks...... ....... ‘ 147,177 87 
Cashier’s checks outstanding.... 1,000 00 
Due to other national banks..... 629,004 09 
Due te state banks and bankers. 164, 654 50 
MI onnn.cnnddbenenetencsbsaueeeeeneaiess $5. 7: 3,201 67 67 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF New YORK, ss. 
ALFRED M. BULL, Cashier of the above-named 
nant do solemniy swear that the above statemem 
is true, to the best of my soow podige and e 
- BULL. C ashier. 
Subscribed and sworn e betore me this 2d day of 
May, isss. #E0. H. COREY, 
Notary Public. 
Correct— Attest 


JON ATHAN THORNE, ) 
EUGENE DUTILH, 
WM. H. MALE, 


Directors. 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH E 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, at New York, 
in the State of New-York, at the close of business. 
April 3th, 1888: 
RESOURCES 


Loans and discounts.............. commana’ | J 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured...... 86 


. 5. bonds to secure circulation...... ° 50, wn 00 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages 101.400 OU 
Due from other national banks noneae 350,153 72 
Due from state banks and bankers........ o4.°82 97 
PGND: 0c00e cevecocsooesecsaase ‘ 74.00 


Current expenses and taxes pald 
Checks and othe er cash items. 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 
Bilis of other banks.. 
Fractional peper currence y, 
cents. ; 







“nickels and 
ste cdecnseesGhaseeuerahethsonierers kos 
Legal-tender notes. . 
U AT. certiticates of de posit for le gal ten- 
Redemption fund with U.S. srensuver ¢ (5 
per cent. of ¢ irculation). 
ikssianeddtnsenednnes 
. |) ViABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in..... 
Surplus fund. ; 
Undivided proiits. ae 
National bank- notes outstanding. . 
State bank-notes outstandiug........ 
Dividends unpaid.. 
Individual deposits subject to check.. 
Demand certilicates of deposit 
Certified checks.............. 
Cashier’s cheeks outstanding 
Due tootner national banks... 
Due to state banks and banker 
Suspense account.... 


$5,104,486 186 98 


$600,000 00 
1 ere Oo 





Tota $5, 104,4 486 98 
STATE a New York. ‘COUNTY OF New YORK, 88.: 
I, D.C. TIEBOUT, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do sole mnily swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowle nee and belie 
D. TIEBOUT, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to betees me this 2d <—e of 
May, iss. WM. V. A. Po 
Notary Public. 


Correct—Attest: 
THOs. J. DAVI ? 
S.R. LESHER » Directors. 
WM. H. OAKLEY, ) 


American Loan & Trust Co., 
113 BROADWAY,N. 4} 


Capital, Fully Paid - - $1,000,000, 


THISCOMPANY TRANSACTS A GENERAL LOAN 
TRUST AND FINANCIAL BUSINESS. 
Receives money on Deposit subject to check, and al- 
lows interest on balances. 

All Checks pass through the Clearing-house. 
MAKES INVESTMENTS OF MONEY 
ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, 

JARDIAN, TRUSTEE, etc. 
ALSO, AS REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT 
An Authorized Depository for Court and County 
Treasurers’ Fuads. 


ROWLAND N. BAS, ARD, President. 
GEORGE - HART, Vice- Preside 
AMES 3. 'THU RSTON. hes ’y and Treas 


DIRECTORS. 


JOHN L. MACAULAY, GRANV LL. E P-HAWES 
JOHN I. BLAIR, JOHN D. KIMMEY, 
EDW. F. BROWNING JOHH ROSS. 
ROWLAND N. HAZARD, ALEX. G. BLACK, 
GEORGE 8. HART, SLIAS C. BENEDICT, 
WM. B. DINSMORE, P. ANDERSON, 
PETER WYCKOFP, JAMES 3. THURSTON 
THOMAS GEORG 


EV 
CHARL ks PARSONS, 
WALLACE C. ANDREW 





the city of 








EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH 

AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATONAL BANK 

at New York. in the State of New York, at the close 
of busmess on the Wth ot A 1888. 


an 










50,000 00 
. bonds epos 1,000,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds C= mortgages, (mar- 

ket value see sch ladmmsomthabens ap 362,720 13 
Due from other Se inendedeeke 2,570,760 77 
Due from state and private banks and 

bankers (see schedule).... ............+++ 297,871 Gt 
i i ccseeceseqnsswatehanteoeteescess $11,244 77 
Premium on United States bonds........ 100,000 60 
Checks and other cash items (see eenee- 

Sl idadtaddestinietemeedanccditibtnaknnecs 800,217 51 
Exchanges for Clearing-house............ 4,267,365 13 
Bills of other banks 978 

SRO ctitnccccontres 3,023,285 98 
Legal- SG Ga nwtrdcceacnegeodens ches 1,712.000 00 
United States certificat posit for 

legal-tender notes (Sec. 5193, Hev. Stat.). 10,000 00 
Due from U. 38. Treasurer (other than 5 

per cent. redemption fund).............. 72,000 00 

in ooci nntttrincitinmintitnictinines $28,565,074 68 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid iu 
ae  ——e 











Individual deposits subject to check 2: 
Demand c be ates of deposit 67,961 
Certified checks......... 2,058,374 65 
United States de posits..... 1,100,000 
Due to other national bank: 4,745,522 11 
= to state and private banks and bank- 
pakdusechasedesdipecoetenedssesteanscéucnns 2,085,371 43 43 
Dp cncsmndnmehoessengenmenecedésonetin’ $28, 5,074 68 68 


erage os or NEw YORK, CITY AN’ COUNTY ‘OF NEW 
1, EDW ‘RD BURNS, Cashier of the American a 
change National Bank of the city of New York, N. Y 
do solemnly swear that the above ~ rca is true 
to the best of my mnowteene: and belief 
EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 
poces to and subscribed pape me this 4th day of 
May, ES WASHBURN, 
Notary Public, N. Y¥. Co. 
Correct—Attest : 


JOSIAR W. FISKE. E,) 
MAXWELL, Directors. 
be ONT CLARKE s) 
EPORT “OF THE, CONDITION OF 
THE NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROV- 
ERS’ BANK. at New York. in the State of a, York, 
at the close of business, April 30th, 1888: 
RESOURCES 





Loans and discounts 
























Overdratts, secured and unsecured...... ° 91 
. 8. bonds to secure circulation..,....... 300.000 00 
Other stoc ks, bonds and mortgages...... 311,561 23 
Due from other national banks.. 150,480 37 
Due from state banks and bankers 13,684 83 
Real estate, furniture and fixture: 80,000 
Current expenses and taxes paid.. 14,212 58 
EE ccsncntiuenanescess 2U.871 40 
Checks and other cash items.. 25,202 46 
Exchanges for Clearing- house.. 62,696 30 
Bills of other i stimineuioninisaasacieieda’ 15, 018 UO 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
tnicinnitshonbbemsstendiaenheademune 4,725 12 
aes 464,608 20 
Legal-tender notes....... 96,115 W 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation).......... ..... 13,500 00 
bt nahasieandienn: wieitiine cienaanahied $2,894,420 11 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock paid in $300,000 00 
Surplus fund........ 250.000 U0 
Undivided profits. 46,362 3 
National bank-' notes outstanding 262,840 OO 
Es ccnmmacadetacbanmcnsséece 831 32 
Individual deposits Subject to check..... 1,958,489 
Demand certificates of deposit 5.677 23 
COSCIROE CROGMS, ...0cccccescvesces 35,098 
Due to other national banks............... 35,021 43 43 
i liaihonta cpa: Sebuaiadiiaineniiiat 894,420 11 il 
STATE OF NEW YORK, CITY AND C our "OF NEW 
YORK, s3.: 
I, WM. H. CHASE, Cashier of the above- 


named bank, do solembly swear that the above 

qeagemnens is true to the — of sy on knowledge and be- 
HASE, Cashier. 

‘Subscribed and sworn o (ALA me this 3d day of 
May, 1888. ENRY W. KENNEDY, 

Notary Public, N. Y. 

Correct—Attest: 


G. G. BRINCKERHOFF 
H. SILBERHORN, 
JOHN WILKIN, 


A NEW FEATURE 


For Investors to Consider. 


8% GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 8% 


The Winner Investment Co, of Kansas City, Mo, 


INCORPORATED 1883, 

WILLARD E. WINNER, Pres. 

Paid-up Capital, % Aone aRurplus and 
Undivided Profits $851, 

not only guarantees the payment 3 its mortgages 
based on an actual selling price of the property, pay- 
able at date of maturity and bearing 8 per cent. semi- 
annualinterest, but, also, each mortgage will bear the 
certificate of the AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CoM- 
PANY OF BOSTON that ‘25 per cont. of its face value 
is cov woe by a deposit with t 


8% GUA ANTEED. ‘STOCK 8% 
of the Boston tend and Mortg Co. 


10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 102 
WM. H. PARMENTER, General Agent, 
Mass, Hospital Life Co, B’ld’g, 60 State 8t., Boston. 


4 HOO crinst & of 


Mortgage 
Real Estate Coupon Bonds. 
8% INTEREST PER ANNUM. 


Interest Payable Semi-annually. 


We only handle bonds that are well 
secured ; and guarantee the prompt pay- 
ment of both principal and interest 
when due. 


J. H. Bauerlein & Co. 


522 Wyandotte Street, 
KANSAS CITY MO. 


‘THE MIDDLESEX BANKING co 


OWN. C 


Con BER ENN: “Prasr ixohO20% 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


County. 


. ¢ Directors. 














ry Int rest 
and M Fy Gueres rest 
§ aa Thy mopervision as t, Savings 
Tha tea by Sta Staryje. 
Lo) 
Offices : Boston, 54 Equitable Building! Rew 
li Wail Be, Philadelphia, 512 Walnut 
‘ DIVIDENDS. __ 
"QV AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 


BANK, 128 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, April 24th, 
1888:—Ata meeting of the Board of Directors, held 
this day, a dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
(344) PER CENT. was declared, payable May Ist, 
proximo. 

Transfer books close to-day and will a May 5th 
EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 





Commercial. 


THE IDLE STRIKERS. 


THERE is said to be from twenty-five 
hundred to three thousand strikers, for- 
merly in the employment of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company, 
who voluntarily discharged themselves, 
whose places have been filled by other 
parties, and whose services are not 
wanted by the company at all, who are 
now in the idle state and earning no 
wages, the most of them with families to 
support, and without the means of fur- 
nishing such support. These men have 
gained nothing, and lost their position as 
employés by quitting the service of the 
company, and furnish a fair general il- 
lustration of the beauties of the striking 
system as usually conducted by labor or- 
ganizations in this country. They are 
now lounging about as loafers, and must 
seek employment elsewhere as best they 
can. 

One, among the many lessons to be 
learned from this spectacle, is that work- 
ingmen cannot quit the service of their 
employers, and at the same time retain 
the right to be re-employed upon their 
own terms, or upon any terms. The mio- 
ment they strike all business relations be- 
tween them and their former employers 
come to an end; and whether the latter 
shall take them back into their service or 
not is a question for them to determine. 
Noman has the right to compel another 
man to hire him to work for him, any 
more than he has the right to compel an- 
other man to sell his services to him. 
This is a free country, alike for employers 
and employés. Any attempt at force or 
virtual compulsion in respect to either is 
inconsistent with the fundamental rights 
of American citizenship. 

> 


THE HALF-HOLIDAY LAW. 


THE Senate has passed the Assembly 
bill amending the Saturday Half-holiday 
Law of this state. so as to make it appli- 
cable only to the months of June, July, 
August and September in each year, leav- 
ing the other eight months without any 
such law. This isan improvement inas- 
much as it lessens the amount of the evii. 
What, however, ought to have been done 
is simply to repeal the law altogether. It 
is of no service to anybody, and to bank- 
ing and financial institutions is an un- 
mitigated nuisance, since it imterferes 
with the natural course of their business 
operations. The law was passed as a po- 
litical bid for the so-called labor vote; 
and those who passed it assumed that 
workingmen are fools, and intended to 
humbug them with a mere sham. The 
sooner the state gets rid of every relic of 
this law the better. 


a 


DRY GOODS. 


AN improved condition is noticeable in 
the dry-goods market during the past 
week owing to the more favorable 
weather and the quickening influences of 
the opening of interior navigation on the 
canals, rivers and lakes, which is likely 
to stimulate shipments of goods by the 
establishment of lower freights. The 
reports from the Northwest are very en- 
couraging, as regard future trade, and 
the improvement has imparted a more 
hopeful feeling among wholesale mer- 
chants as to the quantity of goods that 
are likely to be required to meet the 
necessities of the consumer. Altho the 
volume of business has not materially 
increased during the week the symp- 
toms have indicated prospective progress 
which will be realized in the very near fu- 
ture. The general demand for seasonable 
goods was modecate tho good re-orders 
for some lines were received from sales- 
men onthe road. The jobbing trade was 
quiet, but some animation was noticeable 
among the leading jobbers which is a fair 
indication of future activity. The retail 
business in this city has been particularly 
active and a large quantity of goods ofa 
seasonable character have passed into the 
channels of consumption. Finances are 
in the main satisfactory, collections are 
good, and payments are promptly made 
by most of the retail houses. 














—_—_—————.. ; 
—<——— 


COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS GOODs, 


A better feeling has been experienceg 
in the cotton goods department, and 
more liberal prices as well as purchases 
was the order of the week. Brown and 
bleached goods of all kinds were firmly 
held by agents and are steady in price, 
Stocks are well in hand, so that there ig 
small chance of a decrease in valuations, 
Indications point to a firm cotton goods 
market as soon as the demand for next 
season has been fully developed, and an 
early business in this connection is an- 
ticipated. In detail, there is no particu- 
lar change to report in the character of 
the demand for plain or colored cottons, 
Agents report a light reorder demand for 
seasonable makes of dress ginghams, and 
some orders for fall styles have already 
been booked in exceptional cases, subject 
to opening prices. Staple checks and 
fancies are moving steadily at unchanged 
prices, and seersuckers, chambrays, fine 
Scotch zephyrs and cords are in moderate 
request by package buyers and retailers, 
The demand for spring and summer dregs 
fabrics was moderate and mainly re- 
stricted to a few specialties, and some 
additional orders fur fall and winter 
goods were recorded by agents represent- 
ing a few of the most popular makes, 
Jobbers are doing a fair business in this 
department, tho the demand is by no 
means active. 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR, 


Business in woolen goods remains mod- 
erate in volume, as deliveries on back 
orders seem to meet the demand that ex- 
ists. Orders for Kentucky jeans, while 
apparently sufficient to keep the market 
steady, do not appear to be above the 
average total. Dress fabrics for the fall 
trade are being ordered to a quite good 
totalamount, and a slight improvement 
was noted in reorders for seasonable 
styles of some fabrics, besides a rather 
better trade among jobbers. Some few 
orders for colored and Shaker flannels 
have been placed. Orders for blankets 
seem to be rather moderate thus far. The 
demand for underwear and_ hosiery 
continues light, also for wool hosiery and 
heavy shirts and drawers, but some pret- 
ty good orders for next season were re- 
ceived through salesmen on the road, 
Fancy knit woolens and cardigans, also 
Jerseys, continue in moderate request for 
later delivery, and prices are steadily 
maintained. 

FOREIGN GOODS. 


There is nothing being done in the for- 
eign goods department but what has to 
be done. Purchases by package buyers 
are only fair in the aggregate amount, 
and strictly of a hand-to-mouth character. 
Aside from Henrietta cloths and cash- 
meres in popular shades, wool dress fab- 
rics are virtually neglected, altho a slight 
increase in sales of cream albatross is 
noted. Printed sateens are doing fairly, 
tho taken only in small lots. Small lots 
of black and colored faille Francaise, 
moire and printed China silks are selling, 
but other silks remain quiet. There is 
scarcely any demand for satins, velvets, 
or plushes. In linens there is about the 
average trade, and the market retains a 
steady tone. Laces and embroideries 
move off in moderate quantities only. 
The hosiery demand is moderate. The 
imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st, 
1888, compare as follows with the same 
period of last year: 


For the veek. 1888. 1887. 
Entered at the port... $2,111,965 $1,420,527 
Thrown on market.... 2,061,446 1,550,404 

Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered at the port... _51,071,028 47,290,771 
Thrown on market.... 50,998,710 48,088,108 








READING NOTICES. 


GREATEST CANAL IN THE WORLD. 


Do you say it isthe Panama Canal? No. It is a 
Alimentary Canal. Ought to be in perfect working 
order. Otherwise look for dyspepsia, , biliousness, 
and a host of other disorders. isorders are 
painful and troublesome, but Perfected Ox gen oe tO 
aed overcomesthem. A postal card @ l- 

alter C. Browning, M.D., 1235 —_ Street. Philadel- 
will bring you by mail ah 7 and full inf 
- . 


KANSAS INVESTMENTS. 


THE KANSAS LOAN & INVESTMENT CO.. with head- 
quarters at Wichita, Ka’ is most favorably , one 
ated for making safe loans, in the ymidst oO Sis. 
of the most p ye and fertile agricult pan- 
tricts in the gre where the rainfallis @ 
dant, and all of the gentitions are good. 

The C ompany will send their explanatory 
with references to any one asking them for them, 





phia, Pa., 
mation about Perfected Oxygen.— 
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May 10, 1888. } -- 


(599) 28 
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tHE tNDERPENDENT. 








; MATTINGS AND HOUSE-KEEP- 
camel ING GOODS. 


esses. H. P. WILLTAMS & CO., 250 Canal St., have 
at on BS A oition an immense stock of China and 
Japan orew pessting* all jointed and seamless qual- 
ties an 


b 
ported in both dark and solid colorings. These goods 
her house-keeping goods can now be had at 
ss, low prices from the highly respectable firm 
above named. Parti 





“PRoM City to Surf,”’ the latest publication of the 
Michigan Central, “The Niagara Falls Route,” is the 
pest of its manyexcellent ones. It is — descrip- 
tive of the favorite summer resorts and watering 

aces in the North and East, from Niagara Falls to 

e mountains and seashore, and is profusely illus- 
trated. It will be sent by the General Passenger 
Agent, Mr. O. W. Ruggles, Chicago, Illinois, to any 
address on receipt of ten cents. 


SOFA BEDS. 


often ha ns that it is of very great importance 
~ Pi cnow wire te obtain a good so 
a 





list. sw 
MANTELS, GRATES AND TILES. 


VERY mang of us have been or are now engaged in 
examining plans and specitications for new houses 
tobe built the present summer, or have been en- 

aged in estimating the cost of repairing an old 
Grouse. The advertisement of The Henry Dibblee 
Company of 266 and 268 





Wabash Ave., Chicago, ap- 
inour paper at an opportune time. They are, 
perhaps, the largest manufactures of tire-place fur- 
nishings, mantels, grates, tiles, fine brass and onyx 
gcods of any concern in the United States; certainly 
we have never seen such a magnificent assortment 
of wooden mantels and other goods just enumerated 
as we have a seen in their establishment. 








Noel) 
Canstelhe K eS 


SUITING FLANNELS 
“ ANDERSON’S” 


Lawn Tennis Flannels, 
FRENOH PRINTED FLANNELS, 
Striped and Fancy Figured Flannels, 
White and Oolored Boating Filannels, 
Summer Blankets and Quilts. 





Broadovary HK 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


CARPETS. 


PRICES LOWEST EVER KNOWN, 
A MANUFACTURER’S ENTIRE STOCK, JUST 
PURCHASED (NEW STYLES), COMPRISING WIL- 
TONS, BODY AND TAPESTRY BRUSSBLS, AND 
EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS, TO BE CLOSED OUT 
QUICKLY, REGARDLESS OF COST OF PRODUC. 


TION. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS, 


WILTON VELVETS, 


$0 PIECES, ENTIRELY NEW DESIGNS, AND 
COLORINGS, AT LESS THAN THE PRICE OF AN 
ORDINARY BRUSSELS. 


MATTINGS. 


JAPANESE AND CHINA STRAW MATTINGS, 
FINE OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION, 
NE FANCY PATTERNS AND JOINTLESS 
WHITE MATTINGS AS LOW AS 
$5 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 


OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUMS, AND LIGNUMS F 
'LOTHS, LINOLEUMS, AND LIGNUMS FOR 
OFFICE FURNISHINGS. AN ENDLESS ASSORT- 


LACE CURTAINS, 


AND COTTAGE DRAPERY IN ENDLESS VA- 


Sheppard Knapp & Co, 


SIXTH-AVE., 13TH AND 14TH STS.N.Y. 


aay ee Holman Adjustable 
£ = 
ey ¥ Examine it and you will 











Baby Carriage! 
buy no other! Price, Sto 


$30. G.C. MORGAN, 
275 Wabash Avenue, 


Chicago, Ill, Send two cent stamp for Catalog. 


We COOD NEWS 
To LADIE 








>REATAMERICAN 


bea ital 
secure & at 
v oe Dine Set Wat eriicalass Ft 
onary. 
REA CAN TEA CO. 
ME eS # Ailend 82 Veosy Bt., New York 








Ridley’s 
- Grand Street, N. Y. 
Straw Goods. 


20,000 AND OVER 


ROUND HATS 
AND BONNETS 


To select from, including the very finest 
down to the cheapest. 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


Dress Hats 


For the May Anniversaries, in Leghorn, 
Milan, Union and Fancy Combination of 
Straw, all colors, newest shapes, unique de- 
signs of trimmings, flowers, tips, ribbons, 
velvets and ornaments, including 


The Torpedo, 


The Blossom, 
Little Emily, 
And Water Witch. 


LACES. 


Positive reductions on the fvullowing, 
which will be found as represented below: 


Real hand-run Spanish Laces, 59c., 69c., 
79c., 85c., $1, $1.25 and $1.38. 

Real hand-run Escurial, 85c., $1, $1.25, 
$1.38 to $5 a yard. 

Real hand-made Guipure, 7c., 12\c., 18c., 
25c., 35c., 50c. a yard. 

Black Escurial Laces, 12%c., 15c., 20c., 
25c., 35c., 45c., 50c., 65c., a yard. 


FLOUNCINCS. 


42-Inch Black Chantilly, 74c., 79c., 85c., 
$1, $1.19, $1.25, $1.35, $1.75 to $3.50 a yard. 

Black Spanish Gaipure Flouncings, 74c , 
85c., $1, $1.25, 4.50 to 35 a yard. 


PARASOL COVERS. 


New importation, just received, Baby 
Carriage Parasol Covers, 25c., 30c., 35c, 
45c., 50c. to $1.75 each. 


PARASOLS. 


Complete lines in all shapes and colors and 
at very low prices. 





Fashion Magazine. 


SPRING NUMBER NOW READY. 

Contains interesting literary matter, both 
prose and verse, together with an Iilus- 
trated Catalogue, descriptive of the goods 
to be found in our 85 departments, with the 
lowest New York Prices. 


Sample copies 15c.; Subscription 50c. a 


Year, 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


309. 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand St, 


56 to 70 Allen, 59 to 65 Orchard Street, 
NEW YORK. 


ne 








Pre AVENuE.C Teado 
ANSON S. HOPKINS Gen Manager 
Acknowledged headquarters -for 
Mantles, Grates and Tiles of every 
description. Inspection invited. 
Correspondence solicited. 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
Meee eee Bepinets Chases: Stands, ete 
“ ”’ Cases and Ca y ‘ 
— COMPLETE OUT#ITS. Aeros 
|, Mac 68 
Engravers ql w 201 


East cor. FULTON & DUTCH Sts, MN, Y. 











ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 


JONES, 


19TH STREET 


CORNER OF 


8TH AVENUE. 


NEW YORK. 


CARPETS. 


CHOICE SPRING STYLES IN FLOOR COVER- 
WILTON VELVETS, 95c. up. 
BODY BRUSSELS, S5c. up. 
TAPESTRY, 6tic. 
INGRAIN, 28e. 

COCOA MATTINGS, CHINA MATTINGS. 
FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 
SPECIAL PRICES DAILY IN NEW GOODs. 

DRESS GOODS, SILKS, LINENS, 
GLOVES, RIBBONS, FANCY GOODS. 
JERSEY WAISTS. 


BLACK JERSEY WAISTS, COAT BACK, $@c. 
BLACK JERSEYS, BRETON AND FANCY STS, 


Cc. 
IMPORTED CASSIMEKE JERSEYS, EXTRA 
CLOTH, $1 


LADIES’ JACKETS. 

BLACK IMPORTED STOGKINET, $3.00. 
CLOTH JACKETS, NEW SHADES, $3.50. 
CHECK JACKETS, BELL SLEEVES, ‘GOOD FAB- 
TAILOR MADE JACKETS. 

BLACK CORKSCREW, HANDSOME STYLES, 


$4.50. 
BEADED CAPES $7 50. 
LADIES’ CLOTH SUITS. 
NEW STYLES AND COLORS, HANDSOMELY 
BRAIDED, 


8.98. 
BLACK CASHMERE SUITS, 
ALL WOOL, OUR OWN MAKE, 


9.00. 
CHILDREN’S SUITS. 

200 FLANNEL SUITS, BLUE, BROWN, CARDI- 
NAL. WAISTS AND SKIRTS, TRIMMED 
2704 3, §1-25. 

6 TO 12 YEARS, $1.85. 

250 WAS SUITS. CRINKLE CLOTH AND 

BATISTE, TRIMMED WITH TURKEY 
RED EMBROIDERY, 
AGES 2 TO 6 YEARS, 35c. 
WE PAY FREIGHT 
On all paid packages amounting to $5.00 or over to be 
elivered within 100 miles of New York. 


OWEN JONES’ SONS, 


CORNER 19th ST, AND Sth AVENUE, 
__NEW YORK CITY. 


L.C.HOPKINS, JNO.J DONALDSON, 


President. Vice-Pres’t and Treas. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary 


Woolen System Co. : 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL WAREROOMS, 


827-829 Broadway, New York, 


BRANCH) 199 Broadway (Western Union 
i ‘4 u ng). New Vork, and 
HOUSES:) 366 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 


SPRING AND SUMMER UNDERWEAR, 


All manufactured of the finest and purest 
wool, according to the “ All-wool’’ System, 
and under the supervision of Dr. Gustav 
Jaeger, of Stuttgart, Germany. 

The garments are respectively and es- 
pecially adapted to men, wumen and 
children, and are inherently conducive to 
health by virtue of the natural properties 
of the material; and with respect to com- 
fort,evenin the hottest weather, are far 
superior to all other kinds of under-cloth- 
ing. 

Catalogues, containing descriptions, illus- 
trations, samples of materials, and a full 
price list, free by mail. 

Orders for goods, by mail or express, and 
letters of inquiry should be addressed to 


Dr, Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co,, 


_ 827 & 829 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


9,000 ROLLS 


FRESH 


CHINA AND JAPAN 
Straw Mattings, 


From auction and regular stock, 
AT A GREAT SACRIFICE. 


The above includes all jointed and seamless quali- 
ties and colorings, in beautiful designs (except 
damask). 

We offer these goods at much less than the cost of 
importation. 

ALSO, 

800 rolls, slightly damaged, from the lowest quality, 
at $4.00 per roll to $8.00 for the finest imported, in 
dark and solid colorings. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 
250 CANALST., 
BETWEEN BROADWAY AND CENTRE ST., N.Y. 


YEOMAN’S PATENT 


SOFA-BED SUPREME 


















—— 


OPEN. 
Woven Wire, Spiral and Supporting Springs. 
Ask your — on is = pobee not got 


E. YEOMAN, *8uvéxesnitt* 


Send for Catalogue. 


CLOSED. 


Carpetings 


W.&J, SLOANE 


Will offer during the next few 
weeks over 500 patterns guar- 
anteed best quality BRUSSELS 
CARPETING of ENGLISH and 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURE, 


at greatly reduced prices. 


Broadway, 18th and 19th Sts., 


NEW YORK. 





WANAMAKER'S 


The Biggest Store in the World. 
The Biggest Dry Goods Store in 
America, 


You can write for what you want, and be served 
as well as if you came to the store. 


Illustrated Catalogue 


FOR 


Summer of 1888 


Sent free to any address. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


DRY GOODS| 


BY MAIL. 


| We have an extensive mail- 
| order business throughout the 
| UNITED STATES, sending 
| samples of goods, information 
about fabrics -and quoting 
| prices, thus enabling customers 
and correspondents in the most 
remote parts of the country to 
| buy dry goods at the lowest Bos- 
|| ton prices, with the addition of 
postal charges. We solicit cor- 
| respondence and will send in- 
| structions how to shop through 
the mailsto any one mentioning 
| this advertisement in “The In- 
| dependent.” Address 


| SHEPARD,NORWELL&€ CO., 
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Important Point. 


As BRADLEY’S SUPERPHOS- 
PHATE contains ALL THE ELE- 
MENTS OF PLANT-FOOD, in 
such FORMS and PROPOR- 
TIONS as the practical experi- 
ence of 27 YEARS has proven to 
be the best, it is in every sense of 
the word a COMPLETE MA- 
NURE for all crops. UNLIKE 
OTHER Phosphates, therefore, 
that are recommended to be used 
only as ‘“‘ HELPS” in connection 
with stable manure, this PHOS- 
PHATE can be used ALONE, 
without other manure, and. will 
produce large crops of the best 
quality. 























A SELECT PARTY “yor ano" 


EGYP Holy Land, Greece, Turkey 
the Nile, and the Chief Coun 


ries and Cities of Continental Europe, Oct. 3 


ASECOND PARTY THERN 


will sail for a 

WINTER in 

R » ITALY, SICILY, 
& other delightful winter resorts, Dec. 29. Send forcir- 
cular. E, URJEE, Franklin Sq., Boston. 
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Jusurance. 


A PRICE ESSAY. 





THE associations of underwriters now 
quite general in the larger cities—mainly, 
we regret to say, confined thus far to life 
insurance—are an encouraging progress- 
ive feature which ignorant legislation 
has not, as yet, proposed to obstruct as 
having a ‘‘ monopoly” tendency. The 
real and inevitable effect, it may be broad- 
ly said, of all insurance associations 
which hold together—and ultimately of 
even those which do not--is in the public 
interest. For whatever brings under- 
writers into closer personal and business 
relations tends to make better men of 
them, and therefore better underwriters. 
The whole matter of the treatment of 
insurance by press and legislatures 
might be resolved into a plain question 
thus: is insurance a necessary evil tobe 
tolerated because it cannot quite be got- 
ten rid of, but to be discouraged by every 
available means: or, on the other hand, 
is itan indispensable ora useful thing ? 
Put thus, the question sounds absurd, 
and yet it only shows the feebleness and 
inconsistency of a treatment of insurance 
which seems founded on the assumption 
that it is, like fire, a good servant buta 
bad master, and would swiftly become 
master if allowed any freedom. If other 
branches of business work best when 
under freedom, why not so with in- 
surance? Inasmuch as the fullest inter- 
change of opinions and experiences 
makes a common fund of information, 
why should anybody imagine the remot- 
est public danger to lurk therein? No- 
body imagines the astronomers may pro- 
duce planetary collisions by calculating 
eclipses; yet their power to do so is hard- 
ly less than the power of underwriters, by 
association and combination, to make in- 
surance either dangerous or costly. On 
the contrary, the tendency of association 
is rather the contrary. 

So much by way of prefacing one re- 
mark we were about to make and one in- 
stance we were about to point out. The 
remark is that the tendency of life under- 
writers’ associations—already shown clear- 
ly—is to qualify and make more intelli- 
gent the competition which is the ‘ life” 
of this as of other business. The instance 
is that the Life Insurance Association ot 
New York announce a prize of $100 of- 
fered by Col. Frank Block, of St. Louis, 
for the best essay on ‘‘ Procrastination in 
Life Insurance.” Essays, to contain from 
one thousand to two thousand words, will 
be received until October 3ist next, by 
Mr. Geo. P. Haskell, Chairman Executive 
Committee, 348 Broadway, New York. 
No envelop, containing name of the 
writer of the essay connected therewith, 
will be opened without his consent, ex- 
cept in case of the successful essay. Copy- 
right of the successful article will re- 
main with its author, 

Procrastination is a plentiful evil in 
life insurance, and works therein its 
usual mischief most notably. It ought 
to be cured, and an essay containing a 
potency for curing it will be a public 


benefit. 
= — 


THE BRITISH PRUDENTIAL. 


WE are so much impressed with the 
position and work of the British Pru- 
dential, and so little has hitherto been 
said and known in this country of In- 
dustrial insurance, that we copy from the 
company’s advertisement in the London 
Review a few figures, some of which may 
perhaps bea repetition of those already 
given. The total assets are given as 
$39,435,515, an increase of $5,275,745 dur- 
ing the year. In the Ordinary branch 
(i.e., that conducted on the plan of 
premium collections not oftener than 
quarterly) 37,450 policies were issued in 
1887, for an aggregate of $19,518,175, an 
average of $548 each; premiums received 
were $2,775,615, an increase of $690,955 
over 1886. The number of deaths in this 
branch was 1,071, which, with 39 en- 
dowments maturing, called for $791,285; 
the form of expression, however, leaves 
it uncertain whether the endowments are 


policies left in force in this branch is 
115,451. 

In the Industrial branch, the year’s 
premiums were $15,292,505, an increase 
of $736,030. The deaths reached the 
enormous number of 142,665, calling for 
$6,024,115, an average of a little less than 
#43. The ‘‘ revision” in favor of policy- 
holders has added $150,000 to the outlays; 
moreover, ‘‘ the commission has been in- 
creased by the Bonus to the Agents, 
which was promised at the Jast Annual 
Meeting, and the Head Office expenses 
were increased by the heavy cost of the 
quinquennial valuation.” The number of 
policies in force, including 89,232 “ free” 
(paid-up) policies, is 7,599,554—a total at 
Ties we can only marvel anew. 

It was remarked that in the dreadful ca- 
lamity in Exeter, England, some months 
ago, when a theater burned, causing a 
loss of 155 lives, that fifty-five of the un- 
fortunates were insured in the Pruden- 
tial. That more than one-third of the 
persons destroyed in a particular fire 
were members of one company, hence 
that one-third of the entire assemblage 
were presumably members (unless the 
wage-earning class happened to be clus- 
tered in a specially hazardous part of the 
building). fits in with the fact that one- 
fifth of the entire British people hold its 
policies and shows more forcibly than any 
other statement could what the scope of 
the company’s operations must be. Does 
life insurance do any good? This mar- 
velous diffusion of it certainly answers 
the question. 


ONE BY ONE. 


THE Globe Mutual Benefit Society, 
lately at 826 Broadway, is no longer 
there, nor anywhere else, as far as can be 
discovered. At the end of 1887 it re- 
ported its condition to be thus: 





Actual assets (cash in office)............ $107 58 
Ri cinweas dndctcennsveccesc 211 89 
In the bush (due from members) ....... 556 40 

875 17 
Claims and death losses due...... ..... 978 00 
Salaries, rent and office expenses due.. 2,669 15 


$3,647 15 
What has become of the debts due for 
salaries, rent, etc., we don’t know. The 
office furniture was probably not left on 
the premises, for it would no doubt bring 
at auction enough to pay the cost of re- 
moval. As for the $107.38 real money 
reported on hand, we will guaranty that 
not even the faintest odor of cash can 
now be detected by the keenest scent in 
the deserted office. 

At the end of 1886 there were said to be 
4,560 certificates in force, imagined by 
the holders to be insurance for $432,832. 
To this were said to have been added in 
1887 1,494 certificates, likewise imagined 
to insure $216,937. From this fell away, 
1887, 3.954 certificates (no longer) im- 
agined to insure $351,906. 

It is a waste of time to go further into 
particulars. This concern was said to 
have founded by an undertaker. It 
has been taken under. It is said to have 
been lately officially examined by the 
Insurance Department—a waste of time, 
as there does not seem to have beeu any- 
thing to examine. 

Some thousands of people are wiser 
now than they were, and quite possibly 
they denounce life insurance as a fraud. 
We are sorry for them, and would have 
saved them if we could; but this journal 
an only admonish—it has no power to 
compel. 





INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1888. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


37 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most libera) features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V.B. EDCERLY. President. 


HENRY 8, LEE, Vice-President 
JOHN A. BALL, Secretary. 


“THK 
MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OP NEW YORK, 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

TAMES M. MCLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 








included in this $791,285, The number of 


THE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co., 


OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


is not only the largest Life Insurance Company in 
the world, but has always been the pioneer in all 
matters tending to the popularizing and spreading 
of life insurance and its benefits. 

Its new Distribution Policies are most liberal in 
their terms to policy-holders, and are practically un- 
encumbered with restrictions as to occupation, resi- 
dence and travel 

Policies are payable upon presentation of satisfac- 
tory proofs of death. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company’s policy says 
to the insured, in plain and simple terms: “ Pay 
your premiums, and the person designated by you will 
receive the amount named in this policy at your 
death.” This promise is guaranteed by gross assets of 


$114, 181,963, 


which are nearly $14,000,000 in excess of the sum re- 
quired under the provisions of the laws of the State 
of New York to meet its liabilities. 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company is a purely 
mutual company. There are no stockholders to ab- 
sorb profits. Every dollar of profits is divided amon, 
policy-holders, each of whom is a partner with equal 
proportionate rights in over $114,000,000, 
Profits distributed among members in the last ten 
years: 
$32,099,475. 

Total payments to policy-holders during same pe- 
riod, over 

8243,000.000, 
The following examples of 


Wonderful Results _., 


of insurance in the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are given for the careful consideration of intending 
insurers: 

The late Ezra Wheeler, a prominent merchant of 
New York City, became insured in the Mutual Life in 
May, 1853. For over thirty years he paid his annual 
premium in full, anf his dividends were credited 
to the policy in the form of additions, according tothe 
following statement: 

Policy No. 11,798. 

Amount, $5,000. Annual premium, $183.05. 
Five year Pe- 

riod ending 


Additions, 











New England 


Mutual Life Ins. Co, 


pee: F. STEVENS Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, See 


‘Seg AA eae 18,1 
iia $49:188/383 ro} 
See ee 
Total Surplus......... $2,593,348 16 


The attention of ype public is called to th 
Feature in Life Insurance adopted by this rd 


game premium heretofore charged for whole hee 
al d 


bution of s lus, ana are subject to the Massachy. 
setts non-forfeiture law of b cae 
Cash surrender end paid-up insurance values in. 
dorsed on every = ae. 

a explanatory of the Rt Peatuse may be 
had on application at Company’s Office 


_ POST-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON, 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1888, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com. 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1887. 

Premfums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1887, to 3lst December, 1887......... $3,642,968 09 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


PRI, TAR occ ctenccceseccccosccecs. 00.49 1,417,600 13 
————— 
Total Marine Premiums ..............+ + $5,060,569 2 
——— 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, te 
1887 to 3ist Decomber, 1887..........0.0005 $3,652,331 21 
ES 
Losses paid during the same 
POTTE cv ccccccccccccces cacccce $1,599,468 25 
Returns of Premiums and 
EXPONSCS.......cccccccsecces 788,846 38 
The Company has the following Assets— 
viz: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks.....  $8,622.565 09 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,559,100 ® 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
GHURTARNEE GF, oncccccccccccsccccccccceccesce 474,439 88 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,362,986 U7 
Cash in Bank...........+++ do eevaneencstoones 218,192 40 
AMOUNLE,...cccccccccccccccrcces coccccccsces $12,237,283 % 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday; the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be red d and paid tothe holders thereof, or their 








BES WO FORTE). occ cccsseccgcccss 538 00 
Post Mortem Dividend 109 00 
Bete DAGMAR. oc ccvccvssccccscccsccccessovccece $7.839 00 
Face of Policy........ 5,000 00 
Total Claim Paid $12,839 00 
Total Premiums 6,040 65 


Paid by the Company in excess of 
Premiums received................5+ $6,798 35 
Since 1875 the annual cash dividend on this policy 
was uniformly larger than the annual premium, 

thus making the policy self-sustaining. 


FIVE PER CENT. COMPOUND IN- 
TEREST. 


TwoEndowmentClaimsLate- 
ly Paid. 


Secret of the Mutual’s Prosperity, 

In 1871 a well-known merchant of New York City 
invested the sum of $3,025.92, asa single premium, in 
the purchase of two 1lji-year Endowment policies ir 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, each for the 
sum of $5,100. The poticies were paid on September 
llth, 1886, and the amount which the owner received 
from them was $7,956.44, additions having been cred- 
ited according to the following statement : 

Policies Nos. 124,175 and 124,176. 


ot pws ending Additions 








US 
626 36 
526 34 
IR IE bc cccnceccesdienseccccncesteces $1,756 34 
Face of policies... ée +» 6,200 0C 
Total amount received $7,956 34 


This investment realized over FIVE PER CENT. 
COMPOUND INTEREST, besides insurance protec- 
tion for 15 vears. 

The following shows the growth of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York during the 
past ten years: 











Assets, Pre- New In- 

miums surance. 

ee ee $54,749,807 $14,050,153 $20,491,920 
ee 86,838,340 5,092.7 19 28,209,818 
_ eae 88,212,700 ’ 18,394,554 
FIR ictescvtccces 91,529,754 5 33,700,759 
re M4, 506,408 12,196,624 34,700,755 
WEBB... ccvcdcccieces 12,845,592 37,234,458 
Mt ckandndidines 13,457, 37,820,597 
See 34,687,989 
BP acesee 14,768,901 416,548,894 
TRBG......00000055 194,181,985 15,634,720 56,832,718 


There is no company in existence that has shown 
results so profitable to the policy-holder as the Mu- 
tual Life Company of New York, and no other com- 
pany can or does conduct business at so low a cost. 
The result is that the policy-holders get the profits. 

The following table shows the amounts received 
by the Mutual from policy-holders during the last 
ten years, as well as those returned: 

rete to pep 

death 

etm, endow- 

Amount re- ments and pur- 

ceived from chased insurances 
policy-holders. and dividends. 


$14,050,153 41 $13,949,100 48 


13,092,719 83 14,400,052 13 
12,687,881 72 14,015,555 48 





12,275,589 16 13,160,694 46 
12,196,624 62 12,640,112 3 
12,845,592 80 12,848,835 24 
13,457,928 44 13,959,360 51 
13,850,258 43 13,923,062 19 
14,768,901 98 14,402,049 90 
15,624,720 66 13,129,103 74 
$134,840,371 06 $136,427,906 25 





H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
8. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


legal representatives,on andafter Tuesday,the seventh 
of February next, from which date all interest there. 


time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1887, for which certificates will be is 
sued on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 

By grder of the Board, 





hy J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 

7) TRUSTEES: 

J. D:' JONES, CHARLES P, BURDETT, 
W, H.'H. MOORE, HENRY ¥. HAWLEY 

A nt "RAVEN, CHA’S H. MARSHALL 

JAMES LOW. JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
WM. STURGIS, CHARLES DLE. VERICH, 
BENJAMIN H.'FIELD, JOHN L. RIKER. 

JOSIA LOW GEORGE E BLASS 


H_O. ° 
EDMUND W. CORLIES., ge 
B. M . DENTON SMITH, 
wi AM DEGROOT, IWC BELL, 
EDW’D FLOYD-JONES, 
THOMAS AT LARS, 


. A. HA os 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GEORGE H CY 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. LAWRENCE PURNURE. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN. Second Vice-President. 


Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 





OFFICES, 
Continental 
Buildings. 


NEw YorRK, 100 BROADWAY. 
Brooklyn, cor. Court and Montague 
and No. 106 Broadway, E. 


Reserve for re-insurance.....82,585,904 05 
Reserve, ample forallciaims, 368,721 37 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 
0 eae 920,997 61 


920,997 ~ 
Total Assets, Jan, 1st, 1888, $4,875,623 03 





This company conducts its business under the Re 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 


DIRECTORS: 
H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec: 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, HIRAM BARNEY. 





oe CHITTENDEN, INO. mat 
) 

WM. HSWAN. Nas SPAULDING 
HENRY C. BOWEN. Bick McCUR’ 
AURELIUS ULL, J i RD dep. 

DO *, VATin H, EAR 
THEODORE I. HUSTED, CHARLES. H. 
WM. M. RI RDs, I. H. HURL ot 
JOHN CLAFLIN, EDWARD MARTIN. 
ALEX. E. BRADISH JOHNSON, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, J.D. VERMILYE, | 
JAMES FRASES, Woon Sra A 
WM. G. LOW, LAWRENCE TURNUBF. 


A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Locat Devt 
8B. O. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep’t. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER. Sec. Brookiym Dev" 


BINDERS 


FOR 


‘HE INDEPENDENT. 








The amount returned is 101 per cent. of that re- 
ceived, 





Price Reduced. see page 3!- 


on will cease. The certificates to be produced atthe © 



















May 10, 1888. | 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





(601) 26 

















Insure Your Lifeas You Insure Your Property, 


Each year by itself, but with the right to renew the insurance as long as you live, by payments adjusted to 
cover the cost of the risk duringeach term selected and paid for. Youcando this by taking a renewable 
term policy in the Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 120 Broadway, New York. The safest, most 
economical and fa're-t system of life insurance attainable. 

Among all life insurance companies the Provident Savings shows the largest ig of assets to liabilities 
and the smallest ratios of payments for death claims and expenses to amount insured 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 
» CHARLES E. WILLARD, Manager of Agencies, 


Send for prospectus. Good Agents wanted. 


TED1851. | STATE MUTUAL 


INCORPORATED 1851. 
Life Assurance Company of 


THE BERKSHIRE 
Worcester, Mass. 


Life Insurance Company A G. BULLOCK, President 





OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. ATSB uipiRe SS SoT 182 88 
LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. | SURPLUS......... cc... prsaeaa es 





Cash surrender Values stated ‘in every policy, and 
For circulars and plans, address the Home O‘fice, or | guaranteed by the Massachussetts Non-Forfeiture 


the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington St., at EW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
penenenet 512 Walnut St., ————— C.W. ANDERSON, Gen, Ag’t. 








THE UNITED STATES 


life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 


GEO. H. BURFORD President. 


Cc. P, TRALmOe, Secretary. 
HEE LW etc, Ass’t Sec 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary 





Increase in assets over.............05- $100,000 
increase in new hnusiness........ 0 per cent. 
Increase of business in force........ $#2.400,000 





POLICIES INC ONT END ‘FL OMPT 
TEN DAYS’ GRACE. _ 
RAGSOLUTE SECURITY, 


The most liberal and equitable contract consistent 
with recognized business principles. 


J. M, ALLEN, President, 
Ww, B, FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary, 





GOOD AGENTS, desiring to represent the Com- 
paay. are invited to address J. 8. GAFFNEY, Super- 
‘atendent of Agencies. at Home Omtice. 


w= |WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORE. 














oa. W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 

In this company policy- 
INSUR- holders have the advan- 
ANCE tage over those of all 


other compnnies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
force, 

See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtiandt St. 


co 
; biladelphia, 
SEVENTY-E y 
Cash ca UEREY-RIOMTH ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
Reserve for reinsurance.and all other claims, 1,490,38 83 
Burpius over all Liabilities .... is...» »  41Ld77 28 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist 128. $2,401,956 
ONTGOMERY. President, 








FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY 1st, 1888. 








Amount of Net Assets, Diistae in 1887.................%71,819,623 48 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 

iain nse cekcnds ctnadonhabisdinacedads cla acéhaieieeteodadeebnean $19,028,519 87 

Less deferred premiums, January Ist, 1&7 1,041,656 15—818,286,853 72 

Interest and rents, etc............. bbanedecceonsaenounestvcebewsecesees sasdews 4,252,430 50 

Less Interest accrued January 18t. 1887.......cccccccscccccsccccccveccessces 136,497 10— 3,765,983 40— $22,052,787 12 





#93,872,410 60 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discounted (including reversion- 


OE CRG BO MII. 6.000 0008 00 5h - coccccesnccce cveunserepnesconceesenesetecenecsses $4,361,566 84 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities, and purchased insurances. 5,173,845 6 
Total Paid Policy-holders $9,535,210 79 





Twas GE TOGRTIADSNE. 0c ccccccccccsesccccescccccccecccnccccoeseecosceesonecssccssccooces 264.495 60 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages, 

agency expenses, physicians’ fees, CtC..........scceesccccesccvccceeseccererecssenss 3,581,026 06 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, CTC. ..........cccceeeee ceveee 329,300 98—$15,960,098 43 


$79,912,317 17 





ASSETS, 


Cash on deposit, on hand, and in transSit...........ccccccceeeeecsceeecreees seeeeveeeenees $3,038,499 60 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $52,255,514 §2).... 49,088,256 14 
Reed WAtRGO. .occccccvccnscnccce cccesseccevesens seoscoceseeveceseccosenevesece sesbesseuwesee 6,887,092 59 


Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured fcr $14,- 
000,000 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 


CUPID). ccccccccccncescocvecccscccccsecccosons Sesodpeeces: © sbnccoseecnncccsesosooces + 15,969,872 78 
Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $2,404,853)......... 1,867.500 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the Reserve on these policies, included in Liabilities, 
amounts to Over $2,(00,000)....... cecccecesceceeeee cone Gees Gn eaccnngneracadéecond ee 388,799 44 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to 
FAM, Wt, MBB. cccscvccccscccecsascccessescccccescees 0000eds sense Secesesecevecccssoesees 1,174,340 36 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The Re- 
serve on these policies, included in Liabilities, is estimated at 1,200,000)........... 859,156 08 
AMents’ WAIAMCEB...ccccccccieroccsccccccccscncesccccaccccveccveccceces eeceses coccceccoosece ° 170,792 59 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1888... 60.0 oc. cee ceeeeee ceeeeeeeeeeee 488,477 59—§$79,912,317 





Market value of securities over cost value on Company's books... 
* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report filed 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1888 . . . .. %83,079,845 85& 
AggrEprens: as follows: 


Approved losses in course Of PAYMEDL........6+.ceeseveee 
Reported losses awaiting proof, ete ? 2,21 54 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented) 27,582 20 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)............cc00 ceececeeeeeere sone 13,(42 96 
Reserve for re-insurance on existing policies; participating insur- 


3,167,528 68 





$327,078 38 







ance at 4 per cent, Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 

5 per cent. Carlisle net PrEMiUM............ ccc eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees $68,507,642 00 
Additional amount of Reserve (transferred from Surplus account) re- 

quired on account of new State Standard of valuation (Actu- 

aries’ 4 per cent.), taking effect December 5st, 1887..........-..+00+ 1,592,698 00— 70,599,740 00 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, Janu- as 

ary Ist, 1887, over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 

policies OF TRA ClARS. .ccccssccccceescccscccccccccceccesoscescsceocosose 4,176,425 25 
Addition to the Fund Guritg 2667. ......cccccccccccdovecccccccscces ihdesaeck 1,785,€02 54 








DEDUCT— $5,962,027 7H 
Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year on matured Ton- 
CAMOB. cccccccccccscccccccccscocccccccceccececeosccoconets ceccecccoooceces 646,306 96 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1888. ..........ccesceeencceeeseeeceteneseeeeessenese 5,515," 20 £3 
Reserved for premiums paid im AAVANCE........ ccceecceeeeeeeeeeesneccenes o: 4ae Meni 52,886 73 
#76,428,265 74 
Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)............ eovrscovecsstosseees Sskeens $6.651.580 11 
° #83,079,845 85 
Surplus by the present New York State Standard, 
i. e., 4 percent. Actuaries’ (including the Ton- 
IE Tis sree 0s-0:04:50.p0nieanhG) watensme stab unasad ‘ #%11,846,793 06 


From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees, has declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium, 

Number of policies issued during the year, 28,522. 
Risks assumed, $106,749,295. 
Total number of policies in force Dec., 3ist, 1887, 113,323. 
Amount at risk, $358,935,536. 


TRUSTEES: 


WM. H. APPLETON, JOHN CLAFLIN, EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM H.BEERS, ROBERT B. COLLINS, RICHARD MUSER, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, ALEX. STUDWELL, GEORGE H. POTTS, HENRY TUCK, 
Hon. B.H. BRISTOW, ELIAS 8S. HIGGINS, Cc. C. BALDWIN, A. H. WELCH, 
HENRY BOWERS, WALTER H. LEWIS, JOHN N. STEARNS, L. L. WHITE. 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W, WEEKS, Actuary, 





WM L. STRONG, 
W. F. BUCKLEY, 


THEODORE M, BANTA, Cashier. 





A, HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director, 
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Old aud Young. 


THE FIRST SONG. 
BY RICHARD E. BURTON. 


A POET writ a song of May 
That checked his breath a while; 
He kept it for a summer day, 
Then spake with half a smile: 


** Oh, little song of purity, 
Of mystic to-and-fro, 

You are so much a part of me 
I dare not let you go.” 


And so he made a sister-song 
With more of cunning art; 
But held the first his whole life long 
Deep-hidden in his heart. 
BALTIMORE, MD, 





<r » 


THE EAVESDROPPER. 
A STORY IN THREE PARTS. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 
Part IT. 

HERE, then, without doubt, was the 
explanation of Uncle Theodore’s “ fad”; 
his ‘*‘ Great Secret” was the art of making 
one’s self invisible, and he had flattered 
himself, tho he had not had the cour- 
age to put it to the test, that he had really 
made the discovery. As to how he had 
made it, from that mere hint of Shakes- 
peare’s I knew nothing; the ingredients 
of the receipt were of course his own, 
and could be procured at pleasure, and 
he had contented himself with concoct- 
ing a mere sample of the composition. 

It did not look like fernseed at all, but 
the seed had doubtless been powdered 
and reduced to paste. Of course the 
whole thing was absurd; but if, like 
Uncle Theodore, one had really believed 
there was something in it, it was natural 
enough that a man should pause before 
venturing on the experiment of tasting 
that paste. Suppose it did make one in- 
visible, and one couldn’t get visible 
again? I was very far (as will have been 
gathered from my account of myself) 
from being a conceited person; the last 
man in the world to wish to cut a figure 
in it, or to place myself en évidence (I had 
had enough of that in the witness-box); 
but still one prefers to preserve one’s 
identity, and at all events rot to be sat 
upon or trampled under foot, through not 
presenting an object recognizable by the 
human eye. To have a voice in every- 
thing. where it was least expected, would 
be very enjoyable, but to bea voice and 
nothing more would be carrying spiritu- 
ality much too far. Sooner or later, if 
one had nothing substantial to back it 
with, one’s voice would be no more 
listened to than that of conscience itself 
when one has once discovered that one 
can doallsorts of naughty things with 
impunity. 

The idea, I repeat, of there being any 
kind of magic in the thing was absurd; 
but still, it was not without a tremor 
that I took a teaspoon from the table at 
my bedside, dipped it mto the jar, and 
put the contents mto my mouth. The 
effect was most extraordinary. I felt at 
once as free as air. The nurse, as I have 
hinted, had entertained the monstrous 
theory that I was light-headed; but she 
might have said so now with justice. 
Every limb was as light as gossamer. It 
was impossible that my opinion might 
still have had some weight with intelli- 
gent persons, but otherwise I was abso- 
lutely imponderous. The sense of levity 
was so strong upon me, that I actually 
shook the sheet in the expectation that 
the wind thus raised would carry me up 
to the ceiling; but I remained just where 
I was, and a good deal weakened by my 
exertions. Of course there was no rea- 
son why I should fly; Uncle Theodore had 
not said one word about flying; but I 
felt a little disappointed. What fun it 
would have been to have been able to 
flutter about like a Japanese butterfly, 
and drop in on one’s friends (from the 
ceiling) without hurting one’s self? How- 
ever, one can’t expect everything, and 
that some great change had happened to 
me was certain. 

I left my bed like a feather escaped 
from the ticking, and was wafted (no 
other word can express the lightness of 





my movements) to the pier-glass. It gave 
no reflection of me. I knew that I was 
much emaciated by illness, and of course 
I had very little on, but still there was 
something of me to reflect, and here there 
was nothing. Just as when one gentle- 
man wishes to ignore another, be will 
affect an interest in all other objects but 
his late friend, the mirror took the most 
minute note of the bed and window on 
either side of me, and of the fireplace be- 
hind me, but it remained totally oblivi- 
ous of me. The situation was unparalleled. 
I had been occasionally cut by broken 
glass, but never befcre by a whole one. 
The wardrobe was highly polished, but 
that also refused to take the slightest 
notice of me. I pulled up the blind and 
exhibited myself at the window, where 
my airy apparel would certainly—for it 
was midday—have attracted, I thought, 
at least the attention of the passers-by; a 
lady was passing by and she looked up, 
but it was only for an instant, and she 
hurried on. It was clear that Iwas invis- 
ible! 

It is impossible to depict the feelings 
with which this discovery overwhelmed 
me. In my early days when I had 
dreams of a successful literary career, I 
had often imagined the waking up some 
fine morning ‘‘and finding myself famous” 
the cynosure of every eye; but the con- 
trary of that position, the being imper- 
ceptible to human sight, had never en- 
tered intomy mind. There was an ex- 
cess of modesty about it, which, to say 
the truth, was not quite in keeping with 
my character. Even that well-known 
personification of seclusion, the violet by 
a mossy stone, was only half hidden from 
the eye; and just for the moment I con- 
fess it seemed to me that that retiring 
flower had so far the advantage of me. 
One talks about ‘ effacing one’s self” for 
the benefit of others, but asa matter of 
fact it is never done, and I rather shrunk 
from being made the first example of it. 
To *‘ make one’s self scarce” is also a com- 
mon phrase, but it implies that one is at 
some time or another to reappear, where- 
as, so far as [ knew,I might have be- 
come so rare—or rarified—as never even 
to rejoice the heart of a collector of 
curios, tho he is satisfied with so little. It 
was curious, tho only another proof of 
the Vanity of Human Wishes, that tho I 
had attained the ideal of my expectations, 
and passed into a state of ethereal exist- 
ence absolutely unknown out of a fairy 
tale, the most pressing question on my 
mind was how I was to get back again 
into my old ‘“ form.” 

That many novel experiences lay before 
me—and also a great deal of fun—was 
probableenough; but when I got tired of 
them, as I felt I should do, and wanted to 
be myself again, and to be recognized as 
such, for every one desires that—specta- 
tum veniunt, veniunt spectentur ut ipsi— 
how exceedingly unpleasant it would be! 
I felt like an exceptionally nervous 
mouse, who having found its way intoa 
trap full of good things, suddenly hears a 
little door fall behind him, and from that 
moment has no appetite for those too 
dearly bought dainties; he only wants to 
get out again. Nobcdy would pity me, 
for nobedy could * see anything” to pity 
in me. I was not an object even for 
charity—but I intensely pitied myself. 
A good deal of sympathy has been wasted 
upon the man without a shadow, but to 
compare my case with his would be to 
compare the shadow with the substance. 
One might have said that he was literally 
**nowhere” in the comparison, had not 
that been so much more my condition 
than his. However, as there was nothing 
to be done, and feeling uncommonly cold 
about the legs, I got into bed again, as 
being at least a more convenient place for 
reviewing my position. 

When the nurse came back it was clear 
that there would be a row. A woman 
can explain almost anything to her own 
satisfaction, but how would she account 
to her superiors for the absence of her 
patient? There was to be a consultation 
upon my case that very day between Sir 
Lucas Lucca, a man of European reputa- 
tion, and Mr. Scratchwig (the great spe- 
cialist on the cerebellum); but eminent 
as were their talents, they could hardly 





prescribe for an invalid without seeing 
him. Would it be better, I wondered, to 
speak to the nurse or not? She hada 
good deal of presence of mind, and might 
get over my absence of body under the 
(unfortunately mistaken) idea of its being 
temporary, but if I was to say I wasthere, 
when I was not, it might be the death of 
her. It was a satisfaction, of course, to 
feel that I had not lost my consideration 
for others, but that, alas, was not a ma- 
terial reflection, which was what I 
wanted. 

And now—it was very strange, consid- 
ering my apprehensions for the future, 
tho we all know how little those move us 
when we have the toothache, or an in- 
verted eyelash, to distract our thoughts 
from them—I became conscious of a 
most unpleasant taste in my mouth ; that 
receipt of Uncle Theodore’s, as is the case 
with most medicines of great power, was 
exceedingly nasty. There was a sugar- 
basin on my bed table, and I took alump, 
which nearly choked me—for at that in- 
stant the dressing-room door opened. 

It was of course the nurse, and I heard 
her say: ‘*‘ Drat him, if he hasn’t been out 
of bed, and pulled the blind up,” in a 
grumpy undertone. I felt, however, no 
anger against the poor woman, but only 
thought of the terrible surprise that was 
awaiting her. She stood in the doorway 
between the two rooms, and stared at 
me, with an expression oi countenance I 
had never seen her wear before. 

‘*Treally think, Mr. Browne,” she said, 
in a tone of dignified reproof, ‘‘ that you 
had better cover yourself up a little 
more.” 

Suffused with blushes, I dived under 
the bedclothes. 

“In your state of health,” she continued, 
in a mollified tone, ‘‘ you should be very 
particular not to run the chance of catch- 
ing cold.” 

I knew that of course, but as far as 
she was concerned, I had thought it did 
not signify twopence whether I was out 
of bedorin. How grateful I felt to that 
excellent woman for her censure no 
tongue can tell, for it convinced me that 
Iwas not invisible. 

Indeed, I had now become conscious of 
having recovered my density as suddenly 
as I had lost it. But how had I accom- 
plished this? I looked again very care- 
fully at the words written on the lid of 
the jar, and after the Henry IV. 11, 1, 
I thought I could make out with infinite 
difficulty the figures IV. 11. They were 
much fainter than the others; the light 
through the sheets was not adapted for 
such investigations, and, of course, I 
dared not let the nurse see what I was 
about. Then I turned tothe place indi- 
cated in the play and continued to read 
through the whole scene. Never surely 
was the verificatian of quotation attended 
with such difficulties, and when I had 
finished nothing came of it. It was the 
scene in which Prince Hal proposes to 
chaff the waiter, and there was nothing 
in it about fernseed. True, but there 
were two references (which seemed al- 
most as much out of place) to sugar. 

This has much puzzled the commenta- 
tors, none of whom had at that time dis- 
covered that all Shakespeare is a crypto- 
gram devised to save his Bacon. To 
what end did the waiter give him the 
sugar? asks the Prince. And well may 
he ask it. Nobody knows—except me. 
It was nota mere compliment, as most 
people think: it was the complement of 
the receipt for fernsced. The taking of 
that lump of sugar had given me body 
again, and would probably always do 
so. 

‘‘There’s plenty sugar somewhere in 
the world,” sings somebody,” and asa 
matter of fact itcan be got at every gro- 
cer’s. It gives one gout, they say, but 
that would be merely another item added 
to my complication of ailments, and such 
arisk was nothing in comparison with 
the one I had so lately hazarded with so 
light a heart. I had not only discovered 
the Great Secret, but how to use it ; the 
way in and the way out. My dear mother 

was right in always thinking me sucha 
very clever fellow. I wasnot a conceited 
man, but one can’t get over facts, even 
when they tell in one’s own favor, and I 











felt that Newton himself (to use a sport- 


“ingexpression of my cousin Dick’s) was 


‘not in it,” when compared with me, 
He had discovered the theory of gravity, 
but [had discovered the theory also of 
Levity and Gravity--and the practice—in 
less than five minutes ! 

‘* The doctors will be here directly,” ob- 
served the nurse; ‘‘ but I shall not say 
anything about your having been out of 
bed.” She spoke ina most gracious tone, 
but it did not deceive me. I knew that 
it was for her own sake that she was go- 
ing to be so reticent, and replied with a 
demure wink. This obviously alarmed 
her. I thought it a good opportunity for 
making terms with her, for, so to speak, 
getting leave of absence in case I should 
have a fancy for experimentalizing with 
the Secret. 

‘*T shall hold my tongue,” I said, ‘if 
you hold yours ; let mum be the word for 
both of us. When I go away from here 
I don’t want you to miss me.” 

**Oh, dear me, Mr. Browne, but we 
should all do that,” she answered, witha 
little break in her voice intended for 
pathos (she could put that *‘ break” on at 
pleasure). 

**Nobody will miss me except you,” 
said I, severely; ‘‘ or, at all events, not so 
much,” 

This silenced her; and tho I was 
not quite sure she had understood my 
meaning, I thought it best to close the 
subject. 

Presently the doctors came up-stairs 
and sent the nurse away. 

Sir Lucas Lucca took up his station on 
one side of the bed, and Mr. Scratchwig 
on the other. Sir Lueas was a tall and 
portly gentleman, with a voice of honey, 
and eyes that glowed through his gold- 
rimmed glasses with a sort of moonlight 
benevolence. Mr. Scratchwig was short 
and thin, with the voice of a nutmeg- 
grater and eyes like gimlets. They asked 
me questions, to which I answered noth- 
ing. It was their business—for which 
they were to get three guineas apiece—to 
say what was the matter with me, and 
not mine. They pounded me about and 
tortured me a good deal, but I remained 
obstinately mute. 

‘*You are better, sir,’ exclaimed Mr, 
Scratchwig, sharply. His tone wasso very 
menacing. and his genius in finding out I 
was better (when he had never seen me 
before) impressed me so vividly that I 
could keep silence no longer; still I was 
not going to agree with him. 

‘I’m worse,” I murmured faintly. 

‘You think so,” said Sir Lucas, with a 
heavenly smile; ‘that’s a good sign, 
my dear sir.” 

It was obviously useless to converse 
with learned persons of this sort any 
more ; and I didn’t. 

They left the room to talk over my case 
together in the next apartment, and a 
passionate desire seized me to makea 
third in their consultation. I swallowed 
a spoonful of the magic mixture, and 
floated in after them like swan’s-down; an 
instant later and I should have been 
smashed like a periwinkle in the closing 
door ; as it was, my nightgown was shut 
in it,and imprisoned me. Here was a po- 
sition! ThoIcould not be seen, it was 
evident that I was not impalpable as I 
had supposed. When they left the room 
they would find me out, tho only to a cer- 
tain extent, and in quite a different sense 
from what would be the experience of 
the nurse. I softly opened the door and 
set myself free. 

‘These houses are very badly built,” 
observed Mr. Scratchwig, closing it with 
a bang. 

‘A pretty room. too,” observed Sir Lu- 
cas sweetly; ‘‘nice pictures these—very 

nice.” 

He was examining the works of art 
that hung on the walls through his gold- 
rimmed glasses, ‘‘Our patient yonder 
had some taste.” 

What did ne mean by “had”? Ihad as 
much taste as ever, axd was sorry for it, 
for I had swallowed a larger quantity of 
the mixture than before; and of course, 
if I had brought any sugar, which I had 
had no time to do, I dared not have taken 
it. 

“This is Windermere,” be went 0D; 
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complacently. * You know the Lakes, of 
course, Scratchwig? A lovely district!” 

“Damp tho,” observed the other. 
“That's where I caught my cold last 
year. Ihatea cold.” 

“T suffer from colds myself,”’ said Sir 
Lucas, sympathetically. ‘‘ My bronchial 
tubes are easily affected. If these east 
winds continue I shall run down to some 
warm place or another for a day or two.” 

“T thought you always sent your peo- 
ple to cold places, above the snow-line, 
for their bronchial tubes.” 

“Patients, patients,” said Sir Lucas 
softly, as tho he were saying, ‘‘ Don’t let 
us hurry.” 

“To be sure, that’s different. They 
are safe to come back to you, are they 
not? except” — 

Here the other coughed so loudly that 
Llost the conclusion of the sentence, tu 
which, nevertheless, Sir Lucas seemed to 
address his reply. 

«“ By the by.” he said, ‘‘ that reminds 
me of the case of our friend next door.” 

It was about time that something did; 
for hitherto, tho these learned gentlemen 
had talked of their own ailments, they 
had not said one word about mine. 

‘¢We know, of course, what our friend 
Jones thinks about it,” continued Sir 
Lucas. 

“Ought to be here,” 
Scratchwig. 

‘*Well, no doubt; but this I will say 
for Jones, that directly a case becomes 
difficult, he hands it over to somebody 
else. * Responsibility Jones,’ we used to 
call him, you remember, because lhe 
would never take any.” 

“Quite right too,” observed Mr. 
Scratchwig; ‘‘ lucky for him.” 

This eulogium upon my own medical 
adviser was not very gratifying, Lut I 
was much too angry upon my own ac- 
count to think of Jones. 

‘* And now about Mr. What’s-his-name 
—yes, Browne,” said Sir Lucas, with the 

cheerful air of aman who finds his mem- 
ory as good asever. ‘*! am inclined to 
think Jones’s view of this matter is the 
right one, Mr. Scratchwig.” 

‘*You have anticipated what I was 
about to say myself, Sir Lucas,” said the 
other with obsequious acquiescence; he 
was making haste, it was clear, to atone 
for his little mistake. Apology, how- 
ever, of any kind was distasteful to his 
nature, and the necessity for it (for on no 
other ground can I explain what followed) 
had soured him. ‘‘ The probable issue of 
this affair is not altogether to be de- 
plored,” he continued, ‘‘ A narrow and 
sullen nature. Did you happen to ob- 

serve the expression of his eye =” 

It was fortunate that Mr. Scratchwig 
could not see it at that moment, or the 
fact that I shook my fist within half an 
inch of his nose. 

“*T saw it,” said Sir Lucas, smiling. 
“It is one of those cases where one 
would rather be the doctor than the 


growled Mr. 


nurse.” 
“Very good—very good!” cried Mr, 
Scratchwig. ‘‘ How I envy you that ad- 


micable quality of always saying the 
right thing in the right place! However, 
it won’t last long—I mean as regards Mr. 
B.,” he added precipitately. 

And this was the man who had said: 
“You are better, sir,” and insisted upon 
it. 

‘We had better say, I suppose, ‘ the 
same treatment?’” observed Sir Lucas. 
“Tt can’t signify much, and it would be 
only fair to Jones.” 

‘*By all means; the same treatment, 
unless there are more complications, tho 
that there can scarcely be. You seem to 
be very sweet upon that Windermere, Sir 
Lucas.” 

The great physician was again regard- 
ing it through his glasses. ‘ Yes; do you 
know anything about the disposal of the 
property: the pictures, for example? 
Are they likely to be in the market ?’” 

“Vil ask Jones, and drop you word,” 
said Mr. Scratchwig. 

Here there was a knock at the door, 
and an agitated voice without cried, 
“Gentlemen ! good gentlemen !” 

‘Just what I expected,” observed Mr. 
Scratchwig; ‘‘ he’s beyond control.” 

This was not quite the case, tho I 


was certainly extremely impatient to get 
back to my room without, so to speak, a 
row. I opened the door, which they 
thcught the nurse did, and the nurse 
thought they did, and, slipping past her, 
was in my bed and had swallowed a lump 
of sugar in half a second. While I was 
‘** putting flesh on,” as the prize-fighters 
say, or (more scientifically) changing 
from what was of no parts and no magni- 
tude to a solid, I listened to what was 
being said outside. ‘Good gentlemen, 
he’s gone !” sobbed the nurse. 

** Well, well. we must all go,” said Sir 
Lucas, consolingly. (He was thinking 
of how he should possess himself of that 
picture of Windermere, I knew.) 

**He ought not to have done that,” 
said Mr. Scratchwig, severely; ‘‘I had 
given him ten days.” 

‘But you don’t understand, gentle- 
men,” exclaimed the nurse; ‘‘he’s not 
dead, but fled, and nobody knows where 
he’s got to.” 

This brought them both into the room 
at once, where they found me lying (lit- 
erally enough) in bed, gazing at the ceil- 
ing with a placid smile. 

** Why, he’s got back again!” cried the 
nurse; *‘ well I never!” 

**At all events, [hope not often,” said 
Sir Lucas, rebukefully. The two doctors 
exchanged significant looks. 

**You’re wrong,” said I, ‘‘ both of you. 
It isn’t that.” 

‘Tt isn’t what?” gasped Sir Lucas. 

‘*Tt isn’t drink, as you think. She’s a 
total abstainer.” 

The poor nurse cast a grateful Jcok at 
me (for she did like her sherry at mcals), 
and began to whimper. 

‘* You are overwrought, my good 
woman,” said Sir Lucas, kindly. ‘‘Itsa 
very trying case for you, as we have just 
been admitting.” 

‘* She's going the same way as he is,” 
whispered Mr. Scratchwig, confidentially. 
‘*It often happens when the cerebella are 
sympathetic.” 
‘Goodness! what, both of ’em?’ mur- 
mured Sir Lucas, in tones of unconcealed 
alarm. 

Mr. Scratchwig nodded. ‘It may be 
only temporary; but it is a clear case of 
delusion. Look here,” he said, turning 
to the nurse, ‘* you’re a cup too low, and 
T advise you to take a little stimulan'.” 
(** When we're gone,” put in Sir Lucas, 
hastily.) ‘* A glass of sherry or two with 
your meals won’t burt you.” 

Inodded. Scratchwig was right there; 
they never had hurt her. 

“There, you see, Mr. Browne agrees 
with me,” he continued, sardonically. 
‘“We've nothing to say against you, 
nurse, I assure you. You are not so 
ured to these little affairs as lam.” Then 
dropping his voice (but J heard him), he 
added: ‘‘ You mustn’t be alarmed if ycu 
lose your patient occasionally. I have no 
doubt he got between the mattresses. 
Very likely he’il swarm up the chimney 
some day. They're verycunning. Come, 
Sir Lucas, I think we have done all that 
can be done—humanly speaking—for our 
patient to day.” And off they went. 

Upon the whole, everything had gone 
well for the amusement I had promised 
myself, not indeed of ‘seeing ourselves 
as others see us” (for nobody could see 
me), but of hearing myself spoken of as 
others heard. The two doctors, it was 
true, had hardly spoken of me at all; but 
my personal friends would of course ex- 
press themselves on that interesting sub- 
ject with candor and abandon. What 
fun it would be! What a touchstone it 
would afford of the genuineness of their 
regard, of which, however, I had no rea- 
son to entertain a doubt. Upon looking 
back on a long and well-spent, life, I had 
really nothing to speak of, to be ashamed 
of. (There were things here and there, it 
is true, but as I have just observed, not 
things tospeak of.) I was become a sort 
of Asmodeus, tho of course I could not 
take the roofs of peoples’ houses off, 
which would, moreover, have been an 
invasion of the sanctities of domestic life, 
I was not, I flattered myself, a person to 
abuse my position as he did. My friends 
could trust me, tho the usual addition, 
‘‘as far as they could see me,” was in my 





case superfluous, 


I say everything had gone well for my 
little scheme, for the nurse had been 
warned not to put herself in a state of 
anxiety about any disappearances on my 
part, and could comfort herself with the 
conviction that I should presently turn 
up somewhere, tho it might be in a very 
unexpected place. She had had, however, 
enough, poor thing, as I reflected with 
my usual consideration, of hide-and-seek 
for that day, and moreover I was rather 
exhausted. Light as I was, I had had to 
hop about with a great deal of agility, 
and after nine weeks of illness (including 
moreover some ‘ wandering”) I was a 
little tired with my exertions. However, 
Mr. Scratchwig would have been right 
now in saying, ‘‘ You are better, sir,” for 
the doctors’ visit had (as indeed it ought to 
have done at six pounds six) done me a 
great deal of good. It had given me 
* tone,” a thing very highly valued by all 
educated persons, or at all events by all 
persons in the educational line of busi- 
ness. <A healthy glow, with a little 
moisture in it, suffused me, As for those 
‘*ten days” Mr. Scratchwig had given 
me, I, so to speak, threw the gift in his 
face, like a too cheap present. I felt I 
was going to be a blessing to mankind for 
a protracted period. 

My mind was full of kindly thoughts. 
Ieven wondered how Cousin Dick and 
the rest of them were getting on, and for- 
gave (or at least forgot) his desperate tho 
futile attempt to deprive me of Uncle 
Theodore’s legacy. He was Jiving in 
some unfashionable part of town, doubt- 
less a prey to remorse, 

Then my mind reverted to Angelina 
Spiffkins, a ridiculous name, which I had 
generously entertained the notion of 
changing for her. Old Spiffkins—dear 
me, why did I say old? Like most conva- 
lescents, I had obviously thought myself 
better then I really was, or I should never 
have used such an adjective. My brain 
was notin its normal state. Old Spiff- 
kins was no older than myself, and per- 
haps even a little younger. He had called 
and left his card at the beginniug of my 
illness, *‘ with kind inquiries from self 
and daughter.” It was rather a commer- 
cial phrase, no doubt, but then he was 
commercial. A great traveler, tho he 
didn’t belong to the Traveler’s Club. 
People had warned me against marrying 
beneath me. Pooh, pooh! Angelina was 
very young, and still growing. Take 
fifteen from fifty-five, and what remains? 
The difference was not worth thinking 
about. 

What did the divine Shakespeare, to 
whom I had just become indebted for the 
Great Secret, say about that? 

‘*Let still the woman take an elder 
than herself.”” He doesn’t say how much, 
but presumably the elder the better. (He 
had tried the other way himself, as we 
know, and found ita complete failure.) 
If merely to havea husband to love isa 
satisfaction to a young person, to be able 
to look up to him asa father (or even a 
grandfather), also must be her ideal in- 
deed. There was, it was true, some young 
man inthe War Office—the nearest ap- 
proach to the military she could get—on 
whom Angelina was supposed to be 
sweet, and who on one occasion bad been 
exceedingly rude to me; but I would not 
think of him now. I would only think 
of Angelina by herself—or with myself. 

Then there were my friends at the Club 
—Rawlings, Dashwood, Seymour and the 
rest; how an using it would be to be with 
them, as it were, and yet not of them. 
How often we write to friends in foreign 
parts (to whom one never knows what to 
say, they are so completely ‘‘ out of it”). 
‘‘T am always with you in the spirit.” 
Well, now this was really going to hap- 
pen. We four generally used to lunch 
together at the Club, and I made up my 
mind to make one of the party to-mor- 
row. 

Accordingly, as soon as I had had my 
beef tea and sv on, next morning, I felt 
pretty fit, and said to the nurse: ‘If 
you'll leave me alone till [ ring the 
bell, I think I could get a nice long sleep.” 

She shook her head and murmured 
something about ‘Once bit, twice 
shy.” 





sy), ‘‘you're not shy. (Nor, I believe—not 

to speak of ** twice ””"—had she ever been). 

You needn’t be nervous about me, or, if 

you are, you can just take a little stimu- 

lant. Doetor’s orders, you know, and you 

do sometimes, don’t you? Let me have 

my way and you have yours, and let us 

say nothing about either of them to any- 

body. Come, be off !” 

I was sorry to have to speak in such a 
menacing manner to a female; but it was 

absolutely necessary, because I was going 
to get up. 

She trotted off like a lamb, taking her 
sherry with her. I took a dose of my 
magic mixture, dressed myself, put a 
lump of sugar in my pocket for emergen- 
cies, and shimmered down-stairs. As I 
stopped in the hall for my hat and um- 
brella, I heard voices in the study. Was 
it possible more doctors had come? The 
door was ajar, and I pushed it open and 
slipped in. In my favorite chair was 
sitting my confidential servant Welsford 
(the most respectable looking man I ever 
saw), and on the footstool beside him sat 
the housemaid. With one hand he held 
my morning puper, which he was reading 
aloud to her, and with the other he “toyed 
with the tangles of Jemima’s hair.” They 
were engaged, I knew, but I had never 
seen them so particularly so. It was quite 
an idyl—and they woul probably have 
justified it,on the ground that during 
their master’s illness they had nothing else 
todo. Still, they should not have done 
it in the study. 

“This I think, Jemima, my own,” he 
was just saying, ‘* will suit us to a T.” 

Then he rea.lout of the paper, in a voice 
broken with emotion, or other causes: 

‘Pretty Village Public,with Fly business 
attached ; genuine home ; neat garden, pig- 
geries, stabling; sound living; spirits free; 
sacrifice through domestie ajfairs. Only 
£100 cash down. Same hands thirteen 
years. Rare chance. Apply early.” 

“What do you thin® of that, eh, my 
darling?” 

‘**Tt sounds beautiful, Thomas, especial- 
ly the ‘genuine home.’ ButI don’t un- 
derstand it quite all. What do they mean 
by ‘sound living’ ?” 

What indeed ? If Thomas could explain 
that to her—and me—I made up my 
mind to forgive him everything. 

“Well, a sound living, Jemima, my 
own,” he answered, ‘‘ is, of course,a sound 
living; they could not say a living sound, 
you know; that would be nonsense. Here 
1t is again, in another publican’s adver- 
tisement, and here again.” 

‘*But what does it mean, Thomas?” 

She was resolute as well as importu- 
nate. The poor man knew, as well as lL 
did, that to confess his ignorance would 
be fatal to his future prospects. She 
would no longer look up to him as she 
was certainly doing now. She would say 
to herself: ‘*What’s the use of askin’ 
Thomas anythink?”’ The perspiration 
stood upon his manly brow. 

‘*It’s a term used in the trade, my dar- 
lin’,” he answered, desperately. ‘*When 
you're a landlady—and a very pretty one 
you'll make—you will know all about it. 
But I van’t tell you till we’re married. It 
wouldn’t be proper.” 

‘*Lawk a-mercy !” said Jemima. 

He had aceomplished his object; it was 
impossible that she could question him 
on that point any further; but the effort 
had been almost beyond his powers. I 
felt that it would have been quite beyond 
mine, and forgave him everything. 

‘Then there’s ‘ spirits free,’ she contin- 
ued; ‘‘what does that mean? It does 
not mean, surely, that you'll get your gin 
and brandy for nothing, as you do now?” 

I didn’t like those last words, which her 
tone seemed to put in italics, atall. What 
did she mean ? I wondered. 

‘* No, no, lovey. ‘ Spirits free ’ means 
—-weli, the spirits in such an eligible pub- 
lic cannot of course help being free. It is 
‘ The Fly business attached’ that does it. 
Then think of the ‘piggeries and the sta- 
bling, ’” he went on hurriedly, ‘‘‘ and the 
sacrifice through domestic affairs’; why 
that neat garden must be a perfect Heden 
and oh! how ’appy me and my Heve will 
be in it! Won’t us ?” 

Here ensued a love passage, not inap- 





‘*No, nurse,” I said (for I hate hypocri- 


propriate as an illustration to those ‘‘spirits 
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free” Mr. Welsford had so poetically ex- 
plained. 

***Same hands thirteen years,’” continued 
the persevering Jemima. ‘‘ Why in the 
name of goodness should they expect 
otherwise? There’s nothing to boast about 
in that! Why I’ve had the same hands for 
thir—I mean for nearly five-and-twenty 
years.” 

‘*No, no, Jemima. What they mean 
is that the country air about that inn is so 
clean and bright that there is not a speck 
of dirt about it. ‘Same hands for thir- 
teen years "means that they have never 
had to wash their hands during all that 
time.” 

** Nasty creatures; they ought to have 
washed ‘em, whether they wanted it or 
whether they didn’t,” exclaimed Jemima 
with just indignation. 

He would fain have assuaged it as be- 
fore, but at present she was evidently less 
bent upon blandishments than business. 

* Then there’s the ‘£100cash down,’ 
Thomas, which I fear will prove the great- 
est puzzle of all to us,” 

‘*Well, you see, we've got a little money 
of our own, Jemima dear.” 

“T have got a little money of my own,” 
was the dry rejoinder; * you lost yours 
over the last Derby.” 

The reminder made the respectable 
Welsford’s mouth twitch as tho it 
were bridled with bit and curb, and he 
had been suddenly pulled up. 

‘* But it will be all the same then, my 
dearest darlin’,” he murmured persuas- 
ively. 

** Allthe same when ? A hundred years 
hence, of course it will, if that’s what you 
mean. I don’t understand you.” 

‘* But surely, dear, when we’re wedded 
—‘With all my worldly goods’—no, I don’t 
mean that exactly, but what is mine will 
then be yours,and what is yours will be 
mine. It's in the Service.” 

‘“*Then we'll be wedded at the Regis- 
ter,” wasthe calm reply. My admura- 
tion for Jemima with her good sense and 
unswerving resolution (notwithstanding 
her shaky position on the footstool), ex- 
ceeded even that I entertained for her be- 
loved object. If she had told him she 
meant to take advantage of the Married 
Woman’s Property Act, Ishould not have 
been the least surprised. What an in- 
sight had my marvelous gift afforded me 
into the growing intelligence of the lower 
orders! Whata master of fence (in dia- 
lectics) had the man proved nimself to be! 
what a miracle of prudence the maid! 

‘** Well, as it happens, it doesn’t signify, 
Jemima my own,” he continued, after a 
longish pause. ‘‘ I might as well let you 
into a little secret which I had intended to 
be a pleasant surprise to you; but since all 
will then be bliss you will never miss it. 
Master is going to provide for me.” 

Here was news indeed. [ listened with 
as great curiosity as Jemima herself for 
what was coming. 

** Master is not half a bad fellow not- 
withstanding what people say, and now 
he is growing near his end he’s soften- 
ing.” 

‘* That’s what I heard the cook telling 
her policeman,” observed Jemima. ‘ I 
can’t abide the woman, and wouldn't de- 
mean myself by asking questions of her; 
but I understood her to say as his brain 
was going.” 

** Pooh, pooh! not a bit of it Don’t 
you believe a word about his being queer 
in his mind, It’s only his heart as is soft- 
ening. * Welsford,’ he says the other 
day, when IT went up toast after him, 
‘I'm not long for this world, and I shall 
be ‘appier in leaving it, to feel as you 
are provided for. Wills arechancey things 
which people are sometimes wicked 
enough to disturb.’ ”’ 

‘“‘He wasthinking of how he got his 
own money,I suppose,” remarked Jemi- 
ma simply; ‘‘I have heard cook say 
that it was touch and go with him, 
because he inherited something from his 
uncle besides the property.” 

How people talk even below-stairs! 
The idea of Cousin Dick’s abominable 
contention having permeated evento my 
own kitchen! Good Welsford, however, 
at once took up the cudgels for me. 

‘* Never you mind, so long as it wasn’t 
‘ go,’ Jemima, and I do beg that you will 





put away from your mind, for both our 
sakes, the notion of master having any- 
thing the matter with his. ‘ Wills are 
chancey things,’ said he,‘ so when I am 
gone I authorize you to take out of my 
desk five twenty-pound notes you'll find 
there.’ ” 

They were there, tho I didn’t know he 
knew it; to that limited extent he was 
telling the trutb. 

*** You’ve been a good and faithful 
servant, Welsford,’ he says, ‘and you're 
going to marry a good girl as will be a 
credit to you. What with her money and 
yours you'll be able to take a nice little 
public-house together, and live happily 
ever afterward.’ And then, as if over- 
come with a picture that could never be 
realized in his own case, poor old bloke, 
he wept.” 

‘*Lawk a-mercy!” exclaimed Jemima, 
** Then he’s a good sort, after all.” 

This reflection so inclined this young 
person to tenderness and affection that I 
felt it would be treason to the best in- 
stincts of our nature to remain a witness 
to their exhibition. Moreover, if I was to 
meet my friends at the Club there was 
now little time to lose. In the hall, how- 
ever, I was attracted by strange sounds 
coming up the kitchen stairs, something 
like the chirruping of birds. There was 
also a man’s voice, tho speaking in mufiled 
tones. Was it possible at so early an hour 
that thieves—but here I caught sight of a 
blue uniform, It was not thieves, but 
quite the contrary; it was cook’s police- 
man. I could now leave the house with 
confidence, and, to judge by what I had 
heard from Jemima and Welsford, with 
the comforting reflection that the im- 
providence of the lower classes had been 
very much exaggerated. 

There is nothing easier, one would say, 
than for a gentlenan who has money in 
his pocket to go from Bayswater to Pall 
Mall any summer day on wheels; but then 
no one has tried it, except myself, who 
has been invisible. I might call a cab, of 
course, but ~-that would only provoke 
anger from the driver, and perhaps get 
innocent persons, falsely suspected of a 
practical joke, into serious trouble. Walk- 
ing, in my feeble state, was of course out 
of the question, and nothing remained 
for me but an omnibus. I have known 
people to wish themselves invisible when 
making use of this humble mode of con- 
veyance, but my case was precisely the 
opposite; | wanted the conductor to see 
meand stop. However, he stopped fora 
fat old lady, and stepping lightly up be- 
fore her I seated myself on the knife- 
board. Of course I couldn't go inside. 
It might have filled up, and the man have 
let in a thirteenth passenger to sit on 
me, 

There were two very young men on my 
left, who conversed in a low voice to- 
gether, but of course I could hear every- 
thing they said. They looked grave and 
respectable beyond their years. One was 
evidently a curate of the Church of Eng- 
land, and the other I took to be connected 
with missionary enterprise. 

Amusement was clearly out of their 
line, and indeed they were going to an 
oratorio at the Crystal Palace. It was 
very strange that tho they were English- 
men, I could scarcely understand one 
word they said. They used such funny 
terms; ** brads” and ‘‘dibbs” and *‘ mo- 
puses,” and ‘* posh,” and ‘‘stumpy.” At 
first I thought they were musical ex- 
pressions—the notes of the gamut for all I 
knew. But at last it was borne in upon 
me that they were talking about money. 
‘**Can you smash a thick un for me?” in- 
quired one, handing his friend a sovereign. 
‘You're sure it ain’t sheen?” returned 
the other, with a diabolical grin, and then 
produced from his coat pocket (mixed 
with some things that certainly ought not 
to have been there, including a false nose) 
the change for the coin. 

It is dreadful to write it, but I had been 
listening for the last quarter of an hour 
to thieves’ slang. It was only now and 
then that it became intelligible. Presently 
we passed a most respectable and very 
stout old lady carrying a fur bag, with no 
doubt her purse in it, as is the artless 
custom of old ladies. The eyes of both 
my young friends were attracted to her 





at once; for youth and beauty they cared 
nothing, but only for solid worth. 

**Do you think there’s any flimsies in 
that old gal’s bag, Jack? I fancy she’d 
run to a quid or two!” 

He must have had a very lively fancy 
to imagine her running to anything, or 
even away from it. 

The other consulted his watch, or, as 
was more probable, somebody else’s 
watch, and shook his head. ‘It’s ten to 
one there’s nothing but wedge (silver) 
in her bag and a laced wipe, and we 
should miss the blooming oratorio.” 

It was only too clear that I was sitting 
cheek by jow] with a couple of pickpock- 
ets! Iwas greatly shocked of course by 
this discovery, but it is curious how one’s 
indignation at crime is mitigated by the 
reflection that the criminals cannot injure 
one’s self. The absentee landlord is furious 
at his tenantry not paying their rents, 
but less moved than his agents by their 
habit of shooting from behind hedges at 
persous obnoxious to them. I knew these 
gentlemanly young men could not pick 
my pockets, nor even dream of such a 
thing,and I should have quietly sat by 
their side, notwithstanding what is said 
at the police courts about ‘a companion 
of thieves,” ail the way to Waterloo 
Place but fora most frightful incident. 
Another passenger was coming up the 
stairs, and would infallibly take my 
place ! 

If I had been well and agile I might 
have dodged him, as Punch eludes his 
persecutors, in the show, and he have been 
never the wiser; but I really didn’t feel 
up to it. Moreover, the shock of his ap- 
proach had demoralized me (much more 
than the other), and I could only think of 
getting off that infernal omnibus as 
quietly as possible. I scrambled over the 
knifeboard on to the other side, laying 
my hand mechanically on the shoulder of 
the nearest thief as I did so. I never 
shall forget his look of shrinking horror. 
The wicked fleeth when no man pursueth. 
He doubtless thought he was ‘‘ wanted” 
for something or other. 

Then I ran down the other steps with a 
threepenny piece in my hand. Integrity 
(whatever my cousins may say) is one of 
my leading characteristics, and besides I 
quite forgot how easily I could have got 
off—literally got off—without paying my 
fare; but honesty was certainly not the 
best policy in my case. ‘‘Here’s your 
money, my man,” I said, as I pressed it 
into bis palm and left the bus. He 


dropped clean off his perch, like a parrot 
in a fit, but fell into the muddy road. I 
had no time to wait to see what happen- 
ed, but itis probable that his story was 
not believed; and yet when that poor 
man said, ‘‘ When that threepenny piece 
was put into my hand by nobody, I’m 
blest if you mightn’t have knocked me 
down with a feather,” he was speaking 
the literal truth, for that was just my 
weight, and I had done it. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
- -_ me COO 


THE BUTTERCUP. 
BY SAMUEL MINTURN PECK. 





WHEN morning caught the fairy band 
A-feasting in the dell, 

From out Titania’s trembling hand 
The dainty goblet fell; 

And with her tresses blown askew, 

She fled across the peeping dew. 


The sun-god viewed the frighted train, 
And laughed along the green; 
When lo! just where the cup had lain 
A lovely sight was seen: 
The beaker bloomed a floweret gay, 
The blithest blossom of the May. 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 
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FISHES ON LAND. 
BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 





THE study of fishes is probably as inter- 
esting as any branch of natural history to 
young people; for nearly every one has 
been an angler at one period or another of 
his life, and every good fisherman atten- 
tively observes the habits of the small 
creatures which he endeavors in various 
ways to entice within reach of his treach- 
erous hook. Fishes, like birds, are scat- 
tered over the whole globe, and no matter 
how cold or hot the climate may be, the 
plumaged inhabitants of the air and the 
scaly denizens of the deep will be found, 





<= 
differing in color, size and activity, ace. 
cording to the character of the co 
But of the many kinds of fishes which 
have interested scientists and anglers, 
those which have the power of living out 
of water for indefinite periods, are the 
most curious. There are several kinds 
which will live many days when taken 
out of their element, and not a few come 
out voluntarily. When the pond or lake 
in which they live becomes unfit to liye 
in, owing to dry weather or accumula. 
tion of mud in it, these strange little 
creatures jump up on the land and ni. 
grate to some other part of the country, 
They travel in large bodies, sometimes 
thousands at a time, and wriggle over the 
ground in an ungraceful fashion, At 
first they look like so many crawling liz 
ards, and they are almost as active and 
dexterous as those reptiles. These pecu- 
liar land-traveling fishes do not differ 
from the other members-of the groups to 
which they belong except in this one 
strange habit of migrating on the land, 

In India there is what they call the 
climbing perch, the scientific name of 
which is Anabas Scandens, which comes 
on shore and actually climbs tall palm- 
trees. They are frequently discovered 
by the natives in that hot country mak- 
ing journeys along the hot, dusty roads, 
or taking short cuts across the fields, 
They usually travel early in the morning, 
or at night-time, when the heat is not so 
severe. They are captured by the Ganges 
boatmen and kept in earthen pots for five 
or six days without any water. For this 
reason they make xgood articles of food 
for travelers in the inland districts, who 
can have fresh fish for many days after 
leaving the river. They climb trees in an 
awkward way, measuring it off after the 
manner of the looping caterpillar. The 
perches of our country do not have this 
faculty of tree-climbing, or land-travel- 
ing; but they are well known as having a 
great tenacity for life. They will some 
times live for twenty-four hours out of 
water, and then at night-time they can 
be placed back in their pond where they 
will begin to swim around as lively as 
when first taken out. Some fishermen 
take advantage of this, and if they do not 
sell all their perches in the daytime 
they will make them fresh again by keep- 
ing them in water over night. 

There is another kind of fish found in 
Brazil, a species of Doras, which makes 
journeys on the land of several days’ du- 
ration. They travel in such large num- 
bers that the natives follow them and 
gather them up in baskets for food. They 
do not climb trees like many perches, but 
they have another peculiar habit which 
is almost as extraordinary. They gather 
together small leaves on the land, and 
build a small nest, something similar i 


shape and construction to a small bird’s - 


nest. Here they deposit their eggs, end 
cover them up carefully, and watch them 
until the young ones are hatched, 

All of these land-traveling fishes carry 
around with them a small pouch filled 
with water, which keeps the gill-fibers 
moist. Aneel has the same sort of ap- 
paratus, and when taken out of the water 
its cheeks will distend. These cheek- 
pouches have a good supply of water, 
which enables them to live a long time, 
Eels that are placed on the market for 
sale will frequently be alive, and if 
touched they will squirm and wriggle 
about so that it is difficult to hold them. 
Like most of the land-traveling fishes, 
these reptile sort of fishes have the powet 


| to cover their body with aslimy substance 


which enables them to slip easily out of 
the hand, When first caught from the 
water it is impossible to hold them in the 
hands, owing to this oily substance and to 
the activity of the eel, The expert fish 
erman, however, has a peculiar way of 
seizing them that usually prevents them 
from escaping. Taking the eel in his 
right hand near the head, he presses the 
thumb into the soft, pliable neck of the 
wriggling creature, just where the head 
and body meet. This pressure partially 
paralyzes the eel, and enables the fisher- 
man to retain his hold, 

In the country it is a usual thing for 


boys to go “bobbing” for eels, a sport = 


which is profitable as well as enjoya® 
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the water over the boat’s sides when the 








nothing but the worms can be seen. 
These strings of worms are dangled into 


eeling ground is reached. A strong light 
js stationed in the head of the boat, and 
the young angler weits for his first bite. 
Jn a short time the eels begin to nibble 
the worms, and, as a result,they get their 
teeth fastened in the fine thread. Before 
they can escape they are jerked into the 
poat, and the worms are thrown over- 
poard for the next victim, This seems 
like a peculiar way of eeling to those 
who have never tried it, but it is easier 
than spearing the eels, and usually more 
profitable. At such times the eels may 
be examined, and as soon as thrown 
into the boat the pouches of the cheeks 
will be seen to swell out and fill with 
water. 
SEAFORD, L. | 


PUZZLEDOM. 


this depa department should be ad- 
THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 


Communications for 
dressed ** Puzzles,” 


CENTRAL WORD, 


00*# 00 
0o0* 00 
00*00 
00 * O 
0 0 * 

*» 


0 

0 0 * 
oO 
oO 


00* 00 

Two words on each line. The first mid- 
die letter the last of the left-hand word, 
and the first of the right-hand word, and 
so with the second, and so on. 

1. Left hand of upper line a man’s nick- 
name; right hand to cleanse the shoes upon. 

2. Left hand the cry of an animal: right, 
an insect. 

3. A young lad; aftirmation. 

4, Not on: part of a fish. 

5. The whole; a profession. 

6. A game at cards; to possess. 

7. A weapon; to marry. 

8. An insect: a part of the head. 

9. A bolt: acolor. 


10, Illuminating fluid: a miserable fellow. 


H, 
CHAIR PUZZLE. 
> 
‘ 
% * * 
* 
* a * * 
oa * * - 
e * * . 
* * ° 
* % 
5 * 
Seat of chair—word square: 1, merit; 2, 


tropical plant; 3, slender sticks; 4, a warm, 
close habitation. 
Left side of back, a piece of furniture. 
Right side, a sign. 
Top, to negotiate. 
Middle of back, a color. 
Left-hand leg, a male relative. 
Left back leg, parts of the head. 
Right front leg, to prosper. 
Right back leg, a noted philosopher. 
Ends of legs give a bird. R. R. 


A CHARADE. 
1, * * * A teacher of wisdom in Nature. 
2, * * * Found in every circle. 
3. * * * A convulsive motion. 
My whole is a sea. R. R. 
ANAGRAMS. 
. Cut no rein. 
. Give a fruit. 


. Rude spoon. 
. Mote in map. 


vt oo to 


. Nice goat sport. R. R. 

TRIANGLE, 

1 

29 

3 *« 10 

4 «*« ll 

da « « « 1 

Cs ee « & 

; & *“ * * x 14 

72 2 8 #60 2 @ 


1, A consonant; 2, a denial; 3, bustle: 4, a 
composer of verse; 5, a fruit; 6, bays be- 
tween islands; 7, a division of Palestine; 8, 
registry of genealogies. From 1 to 8, snarl- 


They wanted to get rid for a time of the 
noise of the city. 

They took a steamboat and proceeded to 
West Point. Buta series of mishaps made 
their recreation anything but a success. 
One of the party sprained his ankle at 
the very start and was obliged to recline on 
a lounge in the cabin while the others en- 
joyed the beautiful scenery from the deck. 
But the greatest misfortune was the loss 
of their baggage. The three gentlemen 
had concluded to take their united ward- 
robe in a valise. When they arrived at 
West Point this was missing, and as the 
money for their expenses, as well as all 
their other possessions, was thus lost, all 
they had to do was to return to New York 
and have a resigned laugh over their short 
vacation. 

Fortunately they recovered their prop- 
erty. M. 


NERVES! NERVES! ! 


What terrible visions this little word brings 
fore the eyes of the nervous. 
Headache, Neuralgia, 
Indigestion, Sleeplessness, 
Nervous Prostration, 
All stare them in the face. Yet all these nervous 
troubles can be cured by using 


Paines 
elery 


ompound 


For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 


The Aged. 
THIS GREAT NERVE TONIC 


Also contains the best remedies for diseased con- 
ditions of the Kidneys, Liver, and Blood, which 
always accompany nerve > troubles. 

Itisa Nerve Tonic, an Fee a Laxative, 
and a Diuretic. ‘That is why i 
yyy — OTHERS FAIL. 

ttle. Send for full particulars 
WELLS RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


STEAM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal, 
Stationary, 
Portable and Semi-Portable. 
8 to 16 Horse Power. 

4 Tilustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 
.JAMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, O10, 

or 110 Liberty St.. New York. 


















RHEUMATISM DYSPEPSIA 
CURED WITH CURED BY 


Reeerete 


NORTH'S; pEsS8. 


"on 4 druggists, By mail $1 per bottle. 
CHAS. H. NORTH & CO., Boston, Mass. 


FINE DRY GOODS, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Our extraordinary facilities, both at home 
and abroad, are such as, we can safely say, 
are not enjoyed by any other Retail House. 
Being large Importers for the Wholesale as 
well as the Retail trade, we have the advan- 
tages of an UNEQUALED EUROPEAN ORGANI- 
ZATION, consisting of resident buyers and 
offices in all the principal cities and manu- 
facturing centers of Europe, and are thus 
constantly in receipt of novelties as soon as 
produced. 

Unlimited capital and an enormous out- 
let enable us to carry A MAGNIFICENT STOCK 
from foreign sources not reached by ou 
competitors. There are no intermediate 
profits, goods coming to our counters di- 
rectly from the producers. Our system 0 
selling every article AT A SMALL PROFIT, but 
of astrictly reliable quality, has enlarged 
the dimensions of our business and meets 
with universal approbation. 


FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 
@OLD ee aa a 1878. 


Bratt Cocoa 


y Warranted absolutely pure 

Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 

cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 




















Seld by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO, Doce, Mas 
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MONARCH SHIRTS 
SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS 


BARLOW'S INDIGO ae 


Its merits asa WASH KLUE have been full 
tested and indorsed by thousands of Roonaan 
Your grocer ought to have itonsale. Ask him for 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
233 North Seeond Street, « Phiindoinhta. 


BEST STITCH 


Send for samples of Test Stitching, showing rela- 
tive strength of the shuttle or lock-stitch seam, com- 
pared with seam made by the Ww. & G. Automatic. 
The only genuine “Automatic” Sewing Machine. 
Physicians endorse it:—** No Risk to Health.” 











Willcox & Gibbs SM. Co.,658 Broadway, N.Y, 
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ing; from 1 to 15, a prediction, 


Nature’s Specific for Bright’s Disease, 
Gout, Rheumatism, &c. 


Dy. William A, Hammond, of New York, Surgeon-General of Uv. 8 Army (Retired), 
Professor of Drognees x4 the the 


ork, &c. 

I have for some time e made use of the Buffalo Lithia Water in cases of atfec- 

ysten complicated with Bright's Diseaze of the Kidneys, or 
The results have been emimently satisfactor 
. Loomis, Professor of Pathology and Practical Medicine in the Medical Department of the 
c. “ For the past four years I have used the Buffalo Lithia Water in the 
treatment of Chronic Interstitial Nephr itis (third stage of Bright’s Disease), occurring in My and Rheuma- 
tre subjects, with the most marked benefit. {n all Gouty and Rheumatic A frections, T regard tt as hi 


Water in Oases of one dozen half gallon bottles, $5 per case, at the Springs. 
THOS. F. GOODE, Prop’r, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS VA. 


[ITHIA WATER 


Mind and Nervous System in 
sity of New 


ly efficacious.’ 
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3 ti of garden worms are captured, MIXED LETTERS. Frederick Loeser & Co. T KITCHEN PURWISHIE. 
several yards of strong, Sina Cates ave Some persons went out of New York fora 
rung with them in such a way that | sono IMPORTING RETAILERS | op niGN AND DOMESTIC 
OF 


COOKING UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIN MOLDS, 
CUTLERY, 
EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 6th Ave., 
1,338 and 1,340 Broadw ay, New York, 


HEA LTH BETTER “THAN WEA 

Valuable ae sent to all wearersof A ee 
Teeth upon the recei e A tage. Dr. W. E. DUNN 
331 Lexington Ave.. bh Street. New York. 








CORTRIGHT 
Metal TILES and SHINGLES, 


Ridge-Ooping, Hips, Valleys, etc. 





Shield Tiles and Roll Ridge-Cop- 
ing, Absolutely Snow and Rain- 
proof, Fireproof and Ornamental, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING CO., 


146 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Penn, 


THE ECONOMY 
Combination Steam and Warm Air Heater 
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J. F. PEASE FURNACE CO., 
Syracuse, N. Y., and Toronto, Ontario, 
206 Water St., Ne w York; 76 Union 8t., Boston; 
177 E, Randolph 8t. Chicago, 





MONITOR 
OIL STOVE 


No SMOKE NO SMELL 

THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY SAFE 

OlL STOVE MADE AGENTS 
WANTED EVERYWHERE 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
MONITOR OIL STOVE 
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Farm and Garden. 


|The Agricultural Editor will be giad to recewe any 
practical hants, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested in it.) 





FEEDING ANIMALS. 
BY JOHN E. PARMLY, A.M. 


WE often hear of ‘* how to feed animals’’; 
but in this paper I will endeavor to show 
how to feed dairy cows intelligently an! 
scientifically. There can be no such thing 
asa ‘“‘yveneral purpose’ cow. Increase in 
live weight means decrease iu the produc- 
tion of milk and butter. There are differ- 
ences in the constituents of milk depend- 
ent in the main upon the different breeds 
of cattle, chiefly in the varying amounts of 
fat or butter; yet in the same breed the 
differences iu the relative amount of 
caseine, fat, milk-sugar and salts do not 
vary to any marked degree. The milk, the 
richest in butter fats, Major Alvord tells 
us, is almost without an exception the 
richest in caseine and in ‘total solids.” 
The first change resultant upon rich feeding 
is an increased flow of milk, and it is only 
by persistent high feeding that the quality 
of the milk can be changed. This fact 
merely meaus “‘ breed peculiarities.’’ There 
are peculiarities in the animal as well as 
in the breed which will make it advan- 
tayeous not to stick too closely to any fixed 
formulas in feeding. The knowledge of 
the animal in such a case is of more im- 
portance than a knowledge of the *‘ chemis- 
try of feedinyg.’”’ For the advantage of 
those who have young animals as well as 
those in full milk, I will begin with the 
first year of the animal. 

The calf may be taken off tlie dam 
inside of one or two weeks, and in default 
of whole milk may be fed warm skim milk 
with a couple of tablespooufuls of flax- 
seed or oil meal dissolved in hot water, 
gradually increasing the latter until at 
two months of age the calf can take 
about a pound of it. Many confine 
themselves to oatmeal gruel mixed with 
the milk ration, as a calf food for the 
first two months. As soon as the calif 
will eat solid food, light grains, such as 
oats, wheat, bran, wheat middlings can 
be given, whether the young animal is 
on pasture or hay. The aim of the feeder 
should be not to get this animal which he 
intends for the dairy into high flesh. Too 
much grain will hurt the animal either for 
breedi :g or dairy purposes. After the ani- 
mal comes of age she should not be fed 
any very concentrated or heating food. In 
addition to her coarse fodder it will be 
found good to feed afew quarts of wheat 
bran daily for afew weeks at least before 
the time of calving. This food will develop 
the body of both mother and calf, and on 
account of its laxative property makes a 
most wholesome diet for the mother. 
Analyses of the different feeding stuffs have 
been made and by means of them we are en- 
abled to feed our animals knowingly; we 
can “feed for result.’’ The terms albumi- 
noids,carbohydrates and fat should be on the 
tongue of every intelligent feeder, for they 
are the “‘soul of feeding.’? The Germans 
were the first to experiment in the line of 
‘*chemisty applied to food.’”’ They found 
out what many are now finding out, that 
an animal needs not only a certain amount 
of food but that the constituents of the 
food must be in certain proportions, must 
contain certain relative amounts of digest. 
ible albuminoids, carbohydrates and fat. 
The term “ nutritive catio’’ means the ratio 
which is found by dividing the digestible 
carbohydrates added to 2.4 times the digest- 
ible fat by the digestibie albuminoids. The 
nutritive ratio of good ‘** pasture grass” is 
about 1:5.4, resulting from the presence of 
about 2.5 lbs. albuminoids, 12.5 lbs. carbo- 
hydrates, 4 lbs. fat inaday’s ration. The 
best feeders of the day strive to imitate the 
composition of the best pasture grass in the 
feeding of cows in full milk. This canonly 
be done by feeding grains rich in albumi- 
noids together with the coarse fodder 
which is rather poor in them. Foods 
rich in albuminoids are also rich in phos- 
phate of lime and in the capacity to supply 
the waste of the muscles. Carbohydrates 
and fat are foods of respiration and heat. 

The above ration is neither good nor profit- 
able to feed to a cow after the fifth month 
of pregnancy. Atsuch a time she should 
be shut off from very rich foods and those 
containing much fat. Oats, wheat bran, 

wheat middlings and such light grains will 
do very well in a somewhat diminished 
quantity, until at the seventh month of ges- 
tation the animal should get besides her 
coarse fodder atew quarts of wheat bran. 


think it safer not to dry her off but to keep 
milking at least three or four times a week 
for a month before calving, and such cows 
for a few days after calving will be the bet- 
ter for not having the udder emptied of more 
than a quarter ofits milk and for being 
kept on light, cooling foods which will not 
stimulate to any great degree the flow of 
milk, the whole system of the animal being 
thus kept in a natural condition. The 
above rations, of course,are to be given only 
to good cows Anycow which, when she 
has reached the time of life when she ought 
to give the most, will not yield 3,000 pounds 
of milk, or 150 pounds of butter in a year, 
ought not tobe kept. Liberal feeding is 
needed to produce much profit in the dairy, 
and when one knows that it takes about 
two-thirds of a full ration tosimply support 
life in the cow, it will be seen wisdom to 
give the animal food enough from which to 
elaborate the solids which should be con- 
tained in good milk aud butter. The com- 
position of milk may be taken as follows: 


Per cent. 
Of caseine or flesh formers..... ; - 4.05 
butter ) 3.08 


- food of respiration and fat. 


Milk-sugar}...., 4.55 
Salts or ash........ ‘scien emenacnte pais ale 
ee pidendo- uate : . 87.00 

100.00 


One very important thing to remember if 
that by thoroughly mixing the grain with 
moistened and short-cut coarse fodder the 
health of the animalis improved, and the 
food will protuce the same results as if a 
quarter more of it were fed whole and sepa- 
rately. The reason for this is that the grain 
by being mixed with the fibrous coarse fod- 
der is remasticated in the cud and thereby 
is made more digestible. Forthe benefit of 
those who have not Prof. E. W. Stewart’s 
valuable book on ‘‘ Feeding Animals,” in 
which are given tables enabling one to com- 
pound animal rations, I will say that ten 
to fifteen pounds of ordinary dairy grains 
may be given to acowin full milk iu addi- 
tion to about fifteen pounds of coarse fod- 
der per day. When on pasture the yield 
will be found to increase with a few pounds 
of grain daily. 

OCEANIC, N. J 





> 
THE REVERSE SIDE OF BEE- 
KEEPING. 


BY JOHN F. WHITMORE. 


DURING the past six months THE INDE- 
PENDENT has given some very interesting 
articles on bee-keeping, etc., by Julia 
Allyn and Prof. G. G. Groff. 

While these writers have not misrepre- 
sented the business, they have dwelt so 
largely on the sunny side of the subject 
that many may be tempted to try a hand 
at bee-keeping who would not do so if they 
knew fully what they might expect. 

I think I am not exaggerating when I say 
that ninety-nine per cent. of all those who 
secure bees, either for pleasure or profit, 
failof meeting with any success, or else 
throw them up in a short time. 

The wonderful prices and profits brought 
out by Julia Allyn and Professor Groff will 
bear some explanation. The formertells of 
receiving twenty-five cents a pound the first 
year, and twenty cents the second year, 
while Professor Groff instances Mr. Harbe- 
son, of San Diego, as producing 150,000 
pounds from 2,000 colonies, which sold for 
330,000. This would be twenty cents a 
pound. The most of the honey referred to 
above was, doubtless, extracted honey. 

These writers both failed to say that these 
prices were in the palmy past, and will 
never come again; but such is the case. 
lt would be fully as reasonable to argue for 
the profits of raising pork to-day by giving 
prices which prevailed in war times. As 
near as I have been able to ascertain, ex- 
tracted honey bas sold in California the 
past few years at three and fourcentsa 
pound; in other parts of the United States 
from five to eight cents a pound. The 
tendency of prices is steadily downward. 
The honey crop of the past year being one 
of almost universal failure, prices have 
raised temporarily. ; 

I know of but one way to get a fair price 
for any considerable quantity of honey, and 
that is to peddle it personally from house 
to house. The reader can decide as to 
whether or not he would like peddling. To 
send honey to the commission men of the 
cities is, generally, to throw away the sea- 
son’s work. As to bees, they are, doubtless, 
the most unsalable stock known. Put up 
at a forced sale, [do not think.they would 
bring one dollar a hive. 

The problem of wintering bees has not 
been solved, nor is it likely to be soon. A 
method that will work perfectly ouce, twice 
or thrice, may fail utterly the fourth time. 





Inthe case: f a persistent nfilker, many 


‘in my hands I should prohibit all persons 


tions of the country by winter losses every 
few years. A disease known as Foul Brood 
is abroad in the land, and so deadly is it, 
and so difficult of cure, that the cheapest 
way for the average bee-keeper thus af- 
flicted, to work acure, is to pile up his bees 
some dark night, have a glorious bonfire, 
and go a-fishing the next day. 

The Busy Bee seems peculiarly adapted 
as a theme for enthusiastic writers who 
love to dwell upon “The Wonders vf the 
Hive,” ‘‘Ihe Pleasures of Bee-Kveping,” 
etc., etc. There is just enough mystery in- 
side of a hive of bees to command the re- 
spect of the curious mnasses. 

I do not know just bow soon we shall 
cease to hear that bee-keeping is especially 
adapted as ‘‘a recreation,” ** light employ- 
ment,’ or ‘‘an easy way of making money,”’ 
for the preachers, college professors, inva- 
lids and women; but I believe that the 
practical bee men, who have been through 
the mill, are pretty well agreed that bee- 
keeping, from beginning to end, requires 
hard work, business ability, and a patience 
made of iridium to withstand the losses, 
ruinous prices, and the many other petty 
discouragemeuts peculiar to bee-keeping. 

The many painful experiences (I refer to 
stings) of which I h.ve known among those 
who iguorantly attempted to handle bees, 
have led me to decide that if I had the law 


from touching bees who had not had suffi- 
cient enlightenment to enable them to han- 
dle bees with comparative safety. 

GRINNELL, JA. 


DESSERTS FOR A MONTH. 
III. 
BY MRS. D. H. R. GOODALE. 





CREAMS and ices, accompanied by a pretty 
basket of cake, make highly satisfactory 
desserts and are not, if made at home, par- 
ticularly expensive or troublesome. The 
amxteur coofecti ner cannot, indeed, com- 
pete with the professional in furnishing 
combinations; for the home supply this in- 
volves a disproportionate outlay of time 
and trouble, but in quality she has no need 
to fear criticism. Where pure cream can be 
obtained at a fair price there is no reason 
why her product should not be superla- 
tively good. Andif she likes novelties and 
hasa gift for making fresh combinations 
she will, perhaps, invent a unique variation 
for a special possession of her own. ‘There 
is hardly any limit to the exercise of inge- 
nuity in these things. 

The simplest form of ice-cream, and by po 
means the worst, is made by adding sugar 
and any desired flavoring to thin, sweet 
cream and freezing it. Or drysnow may be 
stirred into a sweetened and flavored whip- 
ped cream. In this case it must be made 
very sweet, and it is always neces- 
sary toremember that it must seem too 
sweet before freezing. If flavoring extracts 
are used, it is important that they should 
be of the very best quality and highly con- 
centrated. The grated rind and juice of 
oranges and lemons makes a fresh and 
agreeable flavoring. When chocolate is 
used it should be first scraped or grated 
and then moistened with a very little- hot 
water and stirred until perfectly dissolved, 
so that no specks of brown will disfigure 
the cream. Strong black coffee makes one 
of the best of creams. English breakfast 
tea is also very good and more uvcommon. 
Simple preparations for hightening the color 
are desirable and harmless. Cochineal will 
give many shades, from the palest to the 
deepest rose-color, and is to be used with 
rose flavoring, strawberry, raspberry, etc. 
Saffron will give allshades of yellow, from 
a pale straw to orange and should be used 
with orange, lemon or banana. Chocolate 
and pink mixed make a lovely ashes of 
rose color. It is worth while to make one’s 
self mistress of all these simple devices for 
gaining a little additional attractiveness. 

VANILLA ICE-CREAM. DESSERT CAKES.— 
Put to boil in a saucepan a quart of new 
milk, reserving a small cupful. Mix this to 
asmooth batter with a tablespoonful of fiour 
and two well-beateu eggs. When the milk 
comes to the boiling point add, and stir 
carefully till it thickens up. Take from 
the fire and add a cup anda half of sugar, 
a pinch of salt and a quart of cream, beat- 
ing the whole thoroughly. Flavor with 
pure vanilla extract and pass through a 
strainer two or three times. Freeze when 
cold. 

A simple but toothsome dessert cake is 
made of two tablespoonfuls of butter, one 
egg, acup of sugar, a tablespoonful of milk 
and one of brandy, half a teaspoonful of 
soda and a teaspoonful of cream of tartar, 
or a heaping teaspoonful of baking powder 
end flour to mix. Stir as stiff as can be 
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the dough out, using just enough additional ; 
flour to make firm enough to handle, Roll ? 
between the hands into balls as large as an 
English walnut. These should spread in 
baking to a little flat cake. Dip them jn 
French icing of different colors, Have 
some chopped nuts on a plate mixed with 
coarse granulated sugar and dip a part ix 
this to coat the upper surface before baking: 
or currants and blanched almonds may 
be used for variety. 
Fig PuDDING.—Chop half a pound of figs 
and simmer them gently in cider to cover 
until soft, add half a cup of sugar and Stir 
to a thick paste. Heap this irregularly jn 
a pudding dish and pour over it a custard 
made as follows: Trim the crust from some 
dry rolls to make half a pint, soak ina pint 
of milk for an hour, add two well-beatep 
eggs, half a cup of sugar and two table. 
spoonfuls of melted butter. Grate a little 
nutmeg over the top and bake half an hour, 
DESSERT CRULLERS.—One egy, a cup of 
cream, slightly suur, half a cup of sugar, a 
pinch of salt, a teaspoonful of rose-water, 
or a little grated rind and juice of a lemon, 
if preferred, a teaspoonful of soda and one 
of cream of tartar, and flour enough for a 
dough just firm enough to bear handling, 
Roll into balls between the hand and fry iy 
hot fat ina deep kettle. Half lard and half 
beef suet are good proportions for the fry. 
ing kettle. Eat with a liquid sauce. 

SWAn’s-NEsT PUDDING.—Put a quart of 
milk to boil in a saucepan, separate the 
yolks and whites of three eggs, beat the 
whites toa stiff froth with half a cup of 
powdered sugar, drop in large egg-shaped 
spoonfulsinto the boiling milk and cook 
fortwo minutes. Arrange in a pretty ching 
bowl some candied orange peel in the form 
of a nest, layin the egys, make a custard 
by adding the yolks, stirred-to a thin, 
smooth batter with a tablespoonful of corn- 
starch and a little cold milk; flavor with 
orange flower and pour over the nest. 

TAPIOCA CREAM.—Soak two thirds of a 
cup of pearl tapioca iu water enough to 
cover for two or three hours, and simmer 
slowly until perfectly soft and transparent. 
Separate the yelks and whites of three eggs; 
add milk to the tapioca to make a quart, 
and make a custard with the yelks of the 
eggs, half a cup of sugar and a pinch of 
salt. Flavor with lemon. Beat the whites 
very stiff with two tablespoonfuls of pow- 
dered sugar. Take the custard from the 
fire and whip the frothed eggs lightly 
through it. Serve cold. 

Mock MINCE PIE.—Soak half a pint of 
rolled crackers until soft in hard cider, or 
vinegar and water will answer. Add halfa 
cup of chopped suet, half a cup of molasses, 
a cup of seeded raisins and currants, mixed; 
mixed spices, nutmeg, cipnamwon, ginger 
and cloves, to taste; two or three table 
spoonfuls of :ugar anda dash of brandy. 
Bake in two crusts. 

APPLE SAGO.—Place in a buttered pud- 
ding dish a pint of pared, cored and quar 
tered tart apples. Sprinkle a Jittle sugar 
and cinnamon over them, and pour overa 
cup of sage, builed in a quart of water after 
soaking, with the rind and juice of a lemon, 
until transparent. Bake for three quarters 
of an hour, reverse over a glass dish, -erve 
warm, and eat with cream and sugar. 
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FUNGI INJURIOUS TO FRUIT. 


FUNGI are real plants. They are perpett- 
ated through series of generations, just a 
are other plants, by the growth of individ- 
uals, the production of ‘‘ fruit,’ and the 
germination of seed-like bodies. These lat- 
ter are termed spores and differ from true 
seeds in their much simpler structure, real 
ly consisting of a single cell, and, of course, 
containing no ready formed embryo. Like 
other plants, fungi are able to grow and de 
velop only under certain conditions, as of 
temperature, moisture, proper supply of 
putrient material, and the like. We cannot 
too thoroughly comprehend that it is abso 
lutely necessary to have first the reproduct- 
ive germs of each special kind, and then 
have conditions favorable to their develop 
ment before they can make their appea 
ance. There is no such thing, even among 
thoseso small as never to be seen in aby 
stage of development by the unaided eye, 
‘‘ spontaneous generation,’’ no coming into 
existence except through regular descent 
from parental individuals, no transform® 
tion of living or dead tissues of some othet 
kind into species of fungi. Each oue of the 
innumerable distinct kinds of these peculiar 
plants follows its course of life and death 
within limited bounds, and aecording to 
definite laws as regularly as do the highet 
plants and animals. Molds, mildews, rusts. 
smuts, vtc., may seem to originate upon t . 
substances where they are found ; but their 
occurrence outside and independent of the 
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possible as that of wild borses on the pam- 
pas, or of wheat in the fields. 

The number of differert species of fungi 
is exceedingly great. Some of these 
re conspicuous objects like mushrooms 
tnd puff-balls; but by far the great- 
er number are never seen except by 
the microscopist. A very large proportion 
of the total number live upon dead organic 
matter which they help to destroy. Most 
of che latter cannot under any circumstances 
take their nutriment from living things, 
put some of them do, under certain condi- 
tions, grow upon living plants or animals, 
at least during a part of their existence. 
Finally a comparatively few kinds, yet ab- 
solutely numerous, live exclusively on other 
living plants, or upon living animals. 
Among these again some thrive only on 
hosts of eufeebled vitality, while others as 
truly prey upoa the strongest and hardiest 
individuals of their kind. The smut of 
corn asks no enfeeblement of the corn plant 
to begin the growth, aud the *‘ orange rust’ 
of blackberries readily xttacks the most 
robust individuals. 

It is a capital fact that all parasitic fungi 
commence their germination or growth ex- 
teriorly, outside the tissues which they 
infest. There is a vague, but misconceived 
notion, that the spores may be sucked in by 
the roots or leaves, and distributed by the 
movements of the liquids within. The fact 
is not recognized that the ‘“‘sap”’ of the 
plant passes continually through filters 
surpassing in fineness and efficiency the 
best in use by chemists. The smallest 
bacteria cannot be so distributed in the 
tissues of vegetation, even if admitted by 
wounds. 

It is unfortunate that more cannot be 
said in a general way upon this subject of 
combating the injuries caused by fungi. 
We will do well to remember that their at- 
tacks are resisted by the more or less per- 
fect protection afforded by the unbroken 
skin or epidermis of plants. Some thick- 
skinned varieties of fruits are thus little 
affected, while their less efficiently inclosed 
relatives are destroyed. Again, certain 
plants are proof against the inroads of these 
foes unless mechanically wounded by some 
other agency. This is the case in “fire 
blight” of the pear so far as anything but 
the youngest shoots and flowers are con- 
cerned. 

Then it will not be difficult to compre- 
hend that moisture is needed for the germi- 
nation of the spores. These when dry can 
no more develop their germ tubes than 
seeds can grow under the same conditions. 
Hence protection from dews and rain may 
be sufficient to save fruits from these mi- 
nute but ravaging depredators. This last 
is excellently illustrated in the success at- 
tending ‘* bagging”’ gr : pes, and to some ex- 
tent by growing thera under the shelter of 
projecting eaves of buildings. The “ rot” 
of peaches and plums is almost insured if a 
diseased fruit is suffered to remain in the 
upper part of a fruitful tree, whence the 
spores of the rot-producing fungus are 


washed down upon sound eee by 
rains, and germinate while wet 

As weeds may ba exterminated in thor- 
oughly cultivated gardens, so the same 
process may be employed i in combating these 
more destructive enemies. In some cases 
the work is entirely feasible when a_negli- 
xeot neizhbor does not exist. For instance, 
a disease of apple trees and fruits (which I 
will not take space here to describe) is caused 
by a fungus which passes another stage of 
its existence on the common red cedar | tree, 
where its fruitis widely known as “cedar 
balls.” These latter are conspicuous ob- 
jects and may easily be picked off from a 
tew trees. In practice, this has been done 
with slight expense and the apples saved. 
This example also gives a hint toward the 
destruction of certain fungi vy attacking 
them insome stage of yrowtb when they 
are most readily reached. 

Finally. applications of fungicides, or sub- 
stances destructive to fungi, may soraetimes 
be successfully made, as sulphur:ng grapes 
in Europe has long shown. During the 
last ten years, progress has been made in 
this respect, especially in the use of solu- 
ions of copper salts. ‘here is, however, uo 
general antidote to fungous growths, and 
sometimes much useless Jabor can be saved 
by the knowledge of what and when not to 

try certain poisons.—T. J. BURRILL, in Or- 
chard and Garden. 
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THE DAIRY BARN. °* 





MUCH of the comfort of the dairyman and 
hot a small per cent. of his profit will de- 
pend on his barn. The essentials are: 
warmth, light and ventilation, so that the 
cows may at all times be comfortable; such 
atrangements of floors, angers, etc., that 
they be easily kept clean and the food de- 
livered with the least trouble; convenient 
8ranary or meal room; a compartment for 
Storing bedding, and a place where the ma- 
nhure can accumulate—for a few days at 
least—until it can be taken to the fields. 
Also there should be storage room for bay 
or fodder nearly or quite sufficient to last 


through the winter, altho a part of this 
food may be kept in stacks or barracks. To 
secure warmth, the stable should be double- 
boarded with building paper between the 
boards, and al! doors and windows well 
fitted. The doors and windows should be 
arranged so as to light the stable thoroughly 
and to afford when needed thorough ven- 
tilation. The mangers should be continu- 
ous, and wide and high enough so thata 
man cau walk through them from end to 
end with a bundle of fodder or an armful of 
corn butts. There should be shafts or 
chutes from the manger communicating 
with the loft above, for the purpose of 
throwing down hay, and to give the draft 
needed to thoroughly ventilate the stable. = 

The floors should be of concrete, as that 
will cost little, if any more than boards, 
and will be vastly cheaper in the long run. 
and will always he free from odors, which 
spongy boards would not. The floors on 
which the cattle stand should be from 4! 
to 5 feet long, the latter for large cows, the 
former for small Jerseys. There should be 
a water-tight manure ditch bebind the cows, 
and back of it a walk on a level with the 
floor on which the cows stand, forthe milkers 
to pass in andout. The manure-ditchshould 
be 18 inches wide and 6 or 8 inches deep. 
The walk should be 2 feet wide if the cows 
stand heads together and two rows eat from 
the same manger, or 3 feet wide if there is 
but ove walk between two rows of cows, 
they standing with their heads to the out- 
side and eating from mangers along the 
wall. A manger for two rows of cowsshould 
be 444 feet wide, but for asiugle row of cows 
3 feet will answer. The meal-room should 
be at oneend and convenient to the man- 
gers, for in feeding the cows you will pass 
through the manger at their heads. 

There should also be a compartment not 
less than 10 by 15 ft. into which the manure 
can be thrown daily, and which should be 
kept clean by the daily addition of the 
waste from the mangers, straw, sawdust, 
or other bedding, and in which caivesor 
yearlings should be kept loose to tramp it. 
It must be kept sweet, and there will be no 
difficulty in this if supplied with sufficient 
absorbents and tramped solid and given an 
occasional sprinkling of plaster. This part 
of the barn must also be arranged so that 
it can be temporarily divided into two or 
more box-stalls, as it is absolutely necessa- 
ry to have these for the cows at farrowing 
time. There should also be a strong con- 
venient shelf for the milk pails and stools, 
acupboard to contain cloths to be used to 
clean an udder that may need it, and some 
vaseline or other remedy for sore teats, and 
in it there should be kept one or more silver 
milking tubes to be used in case of sore 
teats; also a supply.of salt, to be given daily 
in small quantities; and there should be plat- 
form scales on which the milk or food can be 
weighed when desired. For cleaning out 


the manure-ditch use a 14-inch coal shovel, 
and unless your stable is arranged so as to 
have all the cows stand with heads toward 
the wall you will need tu wheel the manure, 
but it may be so arranged that all the 
manure can be shoveled from the gutters 
into the manure shed. A barn 20 tt. wide 
will accommodate twu rows of cows if 
standing heads together, with a 4 ft. man- 
ger, 18-inch gutters and 2 ft. walks, and it 
will accommodate twelve cows This will 
give a 6 by 20 ft. feed-room at one end, at 
each end of which you can have a meal- 
bin 6 ft. square and a room 6 by 8 ft. at the 
end of the manger to throw down the hay 
or fodder to be distributed along the man- 
ger for the cows, and if made 42 ft. long 
would leave a space 12 by 20 ft. at the op- 
posite end for box-stalls, manure and bed- 
ding. A large cow-barn can be built at a 
cost of less than $20 per cow, with lumber 
at $16 per thousand, but ove of this size 
would cost from 20 to 50 per cent. more. I 
estimate, however, that a cow will produce 
$5 worth more of milk ina winterif kept 
in a stable sv warm that the manure will 
not treeze, over the one in a cold, open 
stable, and this saving will soon pay the 
cost of the barn.—WaLpo F. Brown, in 
New York Tribune. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 





D. S. WILSON, 


FLORIST, 
51 West Fourteenth Street. 
Funeral designs of any cneptien furnished at short 
notice 


FLORAL DESIGNS and DECORATIONS 
TASTEFULLY ARRANGED, 
Choice Plants at and i Bulbs. Prices Reasonable. 


~ Hussey’s | Patent Steel Coulter Harrow. 







These Coulter a Teeth and Irons sold 
sre made of thin blades 
of SPRING STEEL, separate when desired, 
trong, Paper patterns of frame 
given. 








Catal of Plows, Harrows and Horse REE, 
lores § T. B. HUSSEY, NORTH SEMWICK, ME. 








MORRILL’S 
Grub and Canker Worm 
Exterminator. 
THE ONLY SURE PREVENTATIVE 


The Ravages of Bugs and Insects on 
Fruit and other Trees. 


IS EAS.LY APPLIED 4ND INEXPE*S1V , 
We Guarantee it to give Full Satis- 
tactionin Every Particular. 


Put up in packages trom 1 pound to 409 pounds. 
For price lists, circulars, etc., address 


GEO. H. MORRILL & CO, 


146 Congress St., 
BOSTON, MASS, 


T.B. HUSSEY, Man’fr, 
North Berwick, Me. 








Illustrated 
Catalogues ~< : ; 

Hussey’s “‘Hard Metal” ”” Plows 
are celeb ede for their superior turning capacity, 


easy draft, ease in holding, strength and durability. 
Send for prices of Plows, Harrows and Cultivators, 
free. Address as above. 


ARMERS 


Buy the best, Our Standard Fertilizers, 
always reliable. Once used, always used. Sold 
at lowest prices. Ground Bone of all degrees 
of fineness, fur land, cattle or chickens, a spe- 





cially. Send for our valuable Agricultural 
Hand-Rook and Rural Record (sent free) and 
price-list 


STEARNS FERTILIZER CO., 
__ 133 _V nd Street, New York. 


ARSON’S 
HIGH- GRADE. SUPERPHOSPHATES 


Sold for Cash Directly to Consumers. 


SAVE AGENTS’ PROFITS 


And secure Reliable and Lasting Fertilizers. Highest 

recommen¢ations where tried side by side with other 

standard rants. B.A for Catalog a 
HN M. PEARSON, “Hudson. N ¥. 








TRAVEL. 


The rravels of the Bontramont and Go 

man Families, A charming romance iiustrative 
of Florida scenes and souseran life, sent free on receipt 
of postage (four cents); E. ©. MCCORMICK, General 
Passenger Agent Monon Route. Chicago, ills. 


To Teachers and Others 


THE 


MISSOURI PACIFIC RY. 


COLORADO 


AND THE 


Iron Mountain Route 


TEXAS AND NEW MEXICO. 


Offer unsurpassed advantages for going or return- 
ing to the National Educational Association 
Meeting in San Francisco July lth to 20th, 
from St. Louis, Call on or address, 


W. E. HOYT, E. P. A., 
391 Broadway, New York, 
H. C. TOWNSEND, G. P. & T. A., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


THE STATE STEAMSHIP LINE. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK, GLASGOW 
AND BELFAST (LARNE), 
wits, THROUGH TICKETS AT REDUCED RATES 

LIVERPOOL, LUNDON, DUBLIN, Etc. 

STATE OF NEVADA, Thursaay. May ith, “4P. M. 
STATE OF NEBRASKA. Thursaay, May lith. 9 A.M 
Cabin passage $3. and $40, according to location of 
stateroom. Excursion tickets at reduced rates. steer- 
age tickets to and from all par’s of Eurove at lowest 
rates. Pier 4], foot of Leroy St. For freight and pass- 

age apply to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO.. General Agents, 
53 Broadway, New York. 

















HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK 


DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT, 


Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York 
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[~ THE FINEST MADE 


| COLBURNS 


PHILADELPHIA 


MUSTARD 


KING OF .-GONDIMENTS 








THE BINGE 'eE s 

ALL 0: SIZES AND PRICES 
FINE EVER-BLOOMING PERPETUAL, 

CLIMBING AND MOSS ROSES.” 


NEW AND RARE FLOWER SEEDS. 
HARDY PAN LI RA en Soot eee, Spring 


New 
5S New and our 
rful OR ENTAL yeceLAgeas: 


Wondertul © 
4 Chol meh mae Ros" ot ei ie 
aire red Tre ae vie 
Free ears, an to blant anything, send for 
wing ok a Tee tee ‘<< 
BAUGH’S Mim 
TRADE WARK S25 ploshaare 


aa" in unassigned 


om peo | iow te” 


n fivrateai Soda. 
Marineg Nova Seoila teed Plaster. 
OG Send for further information 
acetal — 
sand Importers, PHILADELPHIA, 






_ BAUGH & SONS CO 


SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC 


GUANO. 


YEARLY SALES 


50,000 Tons. 


We again offer this old 
outabianee and reliable 


rops 

of all kinds, F hts Trees. 

Gardens, Lawns, and 

Flowers, it has no supe- 
rior. 

For sale by our nts 

= throughout the United 

= States. Pamphlets con- 





GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


__ General Selling A Agents, Boston, Mass. 


THOMPSON'S, EYE-WATER, 


I 

for diseases of the Eye has acqu aired a world-wide 
reputation during the t one hundred years; —_—s it 
is a remarkable fact that this reputation 
tained simply by the merits of the medicine itself, 
and not by any puffing or extensive advertising. The 
many thousands who have used it wil) bear testimony 
to the truth of this statement. Reaeeees on) yy 





JOHN L. THOMPSON, SONS & CO., TRoy, 
Price % cts. Sold by all ‘arugeisis. 
- 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Terms of Subscription 


PAYABLEIN ADVANCE, 





One Month. .8 @ One , $3 00 
Three Months..... 75 Two Years.....-- 00 
Four Months...., 1 0U Three Years..... 700 
Six Months....... 150 Four Years....... 50 
Nine Montbs. . 22% # Five Years 10 00 


Single | Copies 10 cents. 


IN CLUBs OF FIVE OR MORE, $2.00 Each. 

Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1,04 per year additional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 
RATES. 

Subscriptions witil be stopped at the end of the time for 
which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Applicatien, 

2 Make all remittances payable to the order of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

¢@” Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Order, Bank Check, Draft, Express, Express 
Money Orders, or Registered Letter. 

Postal Notes being payble to bearer are no safer 
to send than Bank Bills. 

SUBSCRIBERS are reuuested to renew two or 
tnree weeks previous to the expiration of their Sub- 
scriptions so that no loss of numbers may occur. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our agents in London to receive subscriptions and 
advertisements. 

Address 


P.-0, Box 2787, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York City, 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS, 
1888. 


THE IND&PENDENT’S specia) Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person askiog for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazine 
inconpnecuen with THE (NDEPENDETT can save a 
very handsome percentage of money vy crd :ring from 
our Club-List. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch. ‘200 lines to the column.) 
Gamers Aduertteomente, te ttm Page& Business Bethes 





4 umes (one month)... 4 times 

13 three montis 13“ (three 

6% “ (six (2 % 

62 “ (twelve “ 52 

READING NOTICES......... ONE Deasan PER AGATS 
LINE, EACH TIM 


FINANCIAL NOTICES...... “we setaaiil PER AGATB 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES...... ....- FirTy CENTS A LINE 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines 
$1. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
Address all letters 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
241 Rreadwar, New Vork. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
PRICE REDUCED. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has “‘ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in 
large gilt ietters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be detivered at our office 
en the receipt of seventy-five cents each, or 
sent (postpaid) to any P. O. in the United 
States, on the receipt of one dollar each. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powoer never varies. A marvel of purity,strength 
aud wholesomeness. More economical! than the ordl- 
a - kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
titude of low te st, short weight alum or phosphate 
pn oy Sold only in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
SO uPANY, 106 Wall st.. N. Y. 


JAPANESE SOAP 


Is made of the PUREST, CLEAN- 

IST and BEST MATERIALS, 
without Filthy, Rancid Greases 
and Chemicals that Eat, Rot or 
Burn the Clothes or Hands. For 
the Laundry, Bath or Toilet it has 
no rival, saving many times its 
cost to any household in clothes, 
The price is less than for inferior 
soaps of equal weight. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 
FISK MANUFACTURING CO. 


Springfield, Mass, 


NEW INVENTION in LACING 


Ww. - A. .CORSET 


(PRICE, ONE DOLLAR), 
with self-adjusting back 
can be changed from 


tight to loose-fitting in 
five seconds, without re- 
moving from the persen, 





NEVER REQTIRES 
NEW LACES or STEELS 
aces will 1 not snow 


THOU GH the DRE* 
Needs ne breaking in 





ing and most comforta- 
ble Cerset made, 


The SELF ADJUSTING CORSET CO., 
120 Franklin Street, N.Y. 








Suit No. 1. 
5 Terry, $#2. 
. Plush, 68 
ra 
5 s. Cc. 
s Small 
g & CO., 
< 
S Boston, 





Mass, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for hes KK | 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULL 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinasti. O. 


-HERRING’S 


Safes for Residences 








nvery Kesideuce should have a SAFE for the pro- 
tectlop of silver-wuare, jewelry and heirlooms that 


could uot be replaced if lost or destroyed by fire 
A variety of Patterns at Moderate Prices. 
send for Special Catalogue. 
HERRING & CO., 


451 and 522 BROADWAY.NEW YORK, 





HEALTH, 
COMFORT, 
ECONOMY. 


A Pretty Foot 
with a Pertect 
Fitting Shoe, is 
most desirable, 
and can be ob- 
tained by wear- 
ing HOUGH & 
FORD’S cele- 
brated shoes, 








KOCHESTER. NEW YORK. 


HOUGH & FORD,| Ask your dealer 


tor them, or send 
a postal card to 
us for the address 
| of firm selling our 
Shoes. 
HOUGH 
& FORD, 


Rochester, 
New York. 





STEP eas 2OOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


STF. PENS. 


For Sale re Stationers. 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York. 








NoTe.—Our unqualified challenge for a test of all 
Writing Machines remains wnaceepted, Send for 


copy if interested, 





REMINGTON 


STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
339 Broadway, New York. 


Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, ° 
Baltimore, Cleveland, Chicago, 
St. Lonis, Indianapolis, Minn- 
eapolis. St. Paul, Kansas 
City, Denver, London, 
England. 


ir WHOLESALE. 


We will furnish you with a first-elass Safe, beautifully 2 

finished and lettered with name, at 812 and upwards, $ 
DBATH TO HIGH YFRICES ts 

Wanted names and addresses of all who have no safes. 

We pay no commission to agents, but sell direct to the user 

at Lowest Wholesale Prices. Every safe is guaranteed. 

Send for Catalogue and mention this paper. 


® THE VICTOR SAFE & LOCK co. st 


CIN CcCINNATEI 





OHIO 





Noe 
a | 


ST EINWAY |" 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 

6¢ Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 
HULL VAPOR COOK-STOVE | 


is the best for all cooking, summer or winter. 


SPECIAL & LIBERAL DISCOUNT 
given where wehavenoagent. If you want 
a Cook Stove write us, they will be 
shipped to any point. 

Pertectly safe. Noex- 
tra iusurance rates< 
where this stove is 
used. Better than a 
zas,coal or wood stove, 
Vatuavieand practica i 
Improvements for Iss. 
Write usfor catalogue. 


Hull Vapor Stove Co., 
Cleveland, 0, 





















COLON N ADE “HOTEL, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Chestuut Street, corner 15th, One Block 
from Penn. R.R, Station, 
American Plan, #3.50 per day. 


H. J. & G. R. CRUMP. 


A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 














28 CENTS A BOTTLE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








f” ROBINSON’S 
SURE CURE 
FOR 
RHEUMATIS™ 
AND 
NEURALGIA. 
and remedy for diseases arising from an ppure Stale 


Pat of t ROe, end An s AntkeD ote bes Malaria 
ces, 50c an sont »y mall 
RObL Wage" 


Send for et, Kee ts, St.. N. ¥. 


ee 





HAW, AAPPLIN& Co, 


Manofacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury St. 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON. 








ATTLE BOOK 


a rh pages, con- 
taining solid facts 
-_. orev, 7 
building” viata 
know before let- 
4 ting his as, 


12 desicns of plain and elegant homes, with plans and 
estimated cost. Short chapters on the kitchen, cnim- 
neys, cistern foundation, brickwork, mortar, cellar, 
heating, ventilation, the roof and many items of in- 
terest to builders. Mailed free on receipt of ten 
cents (postage stamps). Address, 


National Sheet Metal Roofing Co,, 


510 East 20th St., New York City. 








Sees: Dodd's Ge Boston 


AILEY’S forneSpread- - 
dt BO erTT sted. 


TA fe 
Aen vention for 









gunrantocd. Cata- 
2 vgue & price list free. 
-A. J. WIEDENER, 
36 8. Second St., Phila, 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MID DLETOWN. 
CONN, 


Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, and 
19% Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers 
etc 





w ORKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 
Highest medal awarded 

\ them by the Universal Exhi- 

j bition at Pyeris, France, in 

1867 ; Vienna, Austria, in 1873; 

soe Centennial Exhibition’ 
it. 

















“hla tal 








"FOR STEEP OR F FLAT ROOES. 


CAN BE PUT ON BY BY ANY PERSON, 
THOUSANDS OF ROLLS SOLD ANNUAL 
BUILDINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, o8 


SEND FOR NEW CIRCULAR,CONTAINING 
LIST AND REFERENCES.) PRICE 


ACENTS WANTED. 


M. EHRET, JR, & CO. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


Philadelphia and Chicago, 


FRANCIS BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 
19 and 21 WEST 224d St,, Near Sth Ave., N. Y, 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 

307 & 309 Wabash Avenue, 


IF YOU WANT A 
Trunk, » Bag or Satchel, 


GO TO 
CROUCH & 
FITZGERALD, 
The Most Reliable 
py nie 
LCORTLANDT 8S 
CORNE * BRO poWwaY. 
356 BROADW AX: 
BELOWPRINCE S 
2RP ow bn "AVE. ’ 
BELOW 
New PORK, 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 

















Send for a Sample Card of their beautiful colors. 
here is no Paint manufactured equal to it. Iti 
smooth, glossy, durable, and economical. Any shade, 
N.B.—As there are imitations now on the market, 
see that the abeve TRADK-MARK is on each package’ 

and thereby get the GENUINE RUBBER PAIN 

Pacterice at 750,752,754 W ashington St. 

wY ork, and Cc leve pee, Chicago, 

t. Louis, 


Splendid Opportunities 


The Country reached by the 
lines of the great Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway system 
offers exceptional inducements te 
persons of moderate means seeh 
ing new homes, and to the capi- 
talist desirous of making a safe 
and productive investment. 

At frequent intervals during the 
months of March, April, Mayand 
June the Nortiwestern Com- 
pany will sellland excursion tick- 
ets to points in Dakota, Nebras- 
ka, Minnesota and Northem 
Iowa at the low rate of one fare 
for the round trip. 

This liberal arrangement offers 
an excellent opportunity for 4 
personal visit to the rich terti- 
tory reached by that line. 

Rates and full particulars can 
be obtained on application to the 
nearest ticket agent, or by ad 
dressing the General Passenger 
Agent at Chicago, Ill. 


*J. H. WHITMAN, 
General Manager. 
H. C. WICKER, 
Traffic Manager. 
E. P. WILSON, 
General Passenger Agent. 


rial et 
VICTOR smicreies 
REY EL i 


OVERMAN WHEEL Pe Sie! 
182—188 Columbus A ue, Boston, Mase 

















THE .INDEPENDENT PRES, 88 70 48 GOLD STREET NEAR FULTON STREET 
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